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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





oO 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS ' 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 

announced the appointment of a special committee 
of business men and economists to make a survey of the 
forms and extent of government competition with private 
business. This action has been taken in accordance with 
a resolution adopted by the chamber at its last annual 
meeting in which the following declaration was made: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has re- 
peatedly opposed the government engaging in any and all forms 
of business enterprise in competition with its citizens. We 
believe that the time has now come for the directors and officers 
of the chamber to enlist its membership in a survey of the 
forms and extent of government competition in the fields of 
business enterprise and to lead the business interests of the 
country and their organizations in a continuous and aggressive 
effort to have the government withdraw from existing compe- 
tition as soon as necessary preparation and adjustment can be 
made, and against the government entering upon further com- 
petition in any field. 

The chamber has obtained information from member 
organizations as to numerous specific instances of govern- 
ment competition, and this is now being compiled for the 
use of the committee, the members of which are: Allen 
Hollis, chairman, president, United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Concord, N. H.; Morton A. Aldrich, 
dean, College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
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Tulane University, New Orleans; Bolton S. Armstrong, 
president, the Marley and Carew Company, Cincinnati; 
Hiram F. Cody, president, Cody Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; Edward C. Crossett, president, Crossett-Watzek- 
Gates, Chicago; Donald D. Davis, vice-president, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; William C. Deming, president, 
Tribune Publishing Company, Cheyenne, Wyo.; John A. 
Fairlie, professor of political economics, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Homer L. Ferguson, president, 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
Newport News, Va.; Arthur N. Holcombe, professor of 
government, Harvard University; Cambridge, Mass.; 
George C. Miller, president, Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind.; Thomas J. Watson, president, 
International Business Machine Corporation, New York 
City. 

Government competition with private business has 
been decidedly on the increase in recent years—so much 
so, in fact, that many look forward to a wholly socialistic 
form of government in this country unless something is 
done to take and keep the government out of business. 
It is not too much to say that the extent to which the 
government has competed and is competing with private 
business has contributed to the development of the com- 
plex economic problems now confronting the country. 


The business men of the country could do a great 
deal toward getting the government out of business. The 
difficulty has been that, in some instances, business men 
who have benefited by the government being in business 
have not desired to take part in a movement to get it out. 
If business men generally would put aside their selfish 
interests in this matter, a great force could be marshaled 
for the restoration of sound relations between the gov- 
ernment and business. It is to be hoped that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States will be able to 
accomplish definite results in the movement to get the 
government out of business, and that it may be success- 
ful in convincing business men generally that, though 
some individual businesses may profit temporarily from 
the government being in business, private business as a 
whole is faced with grave danger by putting the govern- 
ment in this or that business enterprise. Once the gov- 
ernment gets into business it is extremely difficult to get 
it out. The government entered the business of trans 
porting goods on inland waterways as a “demonstration” 
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more than a decade ago. The continuance of this “dem- 
onstration,” which is increasing in size rather than de- 
creasing, is favored by some business men. It is in such 
instances as this that there must be concerted action by 
all business men, whether or not they personally profit 
by the government operation, against the government 
being in any business, if the objective of taking the gov- 
ernment out of business is to be attained. 


RAILROADS AND PANAMA CANAL 


EK have many times mentioned the government 

policy that makes possible—indeed, that brings 
about in fact—the transportation of commodities by rail 
from as far west as the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic 
seaboard by rail and thence by water to the Pacific 
coast, rather than entirely by rail directly west from 
point of shipment. This situation, of course, is brought 
about by the comparative cheapness of the route used. 
The remedy—assuming that the situation should be 
remedied—is increase in Panama Canal tolls, permission 
to transcontinental railroads to make fourth section rates 
to meet the competition, regulation of steamship rates 
as rail rates are regulated, or all three. 


In our opinion, there is no doubt but that the rail- 
roads should be allowed to meet the competition, if they 
can do so, as they say they can, by not taking less than 
something above their out-of-pocket cost. Nor is there 
any question in our mind as to the wisdom of regulating 
intercoastal steamship rates by the same body that 
regulates rail rates. As to whether Panama Canal tolls 
are too low, we express no opinion. We say, however, 
that it is one of the questions that should be scientifically 
studied by an able and unbiased body such as we have 
been suggesting for the purpose of working out other 
phases of the transportation problem. Certainly, the 
method of transportation to the Pacific coast that we 
have described seems foolish on its face and the rail- 
roads, it would seem, ought to be allowed to reduce 
rates when they wish to do so to get this business. There 
would seem to be little excuse, from any point of view, 
in refusing such permission. The rail carriers have the 
transportation to sell and are willing to sell it in the 
open market. Refusal to permit them to do so accords 
ill with much that is heard about the high cost of rail 
transport. 

The Panama Canal was built partly from motives of 
national defense and partly for transportation reasons. 
A certain part of its cost is allocated to national defense 
and a certain other part to commerce. Commerce is sup- 
posed to pay for that part allocated to it. Whether it 
does so to the fullest extent possible or right is open 
to question ; that question should be decided by a compe- 
tent body and not left open to debate by selfishly in- 
terested persons on one side or the other. 

How some others look at this matter may be seen 
from the following editorial in the Denver Post. Due 
allowance, of course, must be made for the selfish interest 
of the community represented and for, perhaps, a little 
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loose language due to comparative unfamiliarity with 
some of the technical aspects of the situation. In the 
main, however, the editorial well presents that side of 
the controversy. 


Revision of Panama Canal tolls is scheduled for consideration 
at the next session of Congress. There isn’t any doubt that the 
present rates of $1.20 a ton on coastwise shipping are away too low. 
It is estimated the canal can be made to yield 10 to 15 million dollars 
a year more than the present revenues. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the taxpayers, for additional canal earnings will help 
to lighten the burden now placed upon the individual pocketbook of 
all the interior of the United States and especially of the Rocky 
Mountain sections. 

A mere increase in Panama Canal rates is not enough. The 
transportation rates of coastwise shipping should be regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so they will not discriminate 
against the railroads. Steamship lines should not be permitted to 
make such low rates that traffic is diverted from the railroads. For 
so far as Colorado and the Rocky Mountain region and the whole 
interior of the United States are concerned the stability of the rail- 
— is infinitely more important than the prosperity of the Panama 
canal. 

Paul E. Bellamy, president of the Black Hills Transportation 
Company, of Rapids City, S. D., points out that we have been hear- 
ing a great deal about the enormous surplus of foodstuffs and other 
commodities in this country but too little attention has been paid to 
our surplus of transportation facilities. “Our railroads can handle 
two or three times as much traffic as they now handle,’ he says. 
“And we have the traffic, but toc much of it is moving by water. 
We can absorb our surplus of foodstuffs, but we cannot absorb our 
surplus of transportation facilities unless more traffic is provided 
for the railroads.”’ 


In the fiscal year of 1930, approximately 30 million tons of freight 
were transported through the Panama Canal. The bulk of that was 
coastwise business—shipments from one seaboard of the United 
States to the other seaboard. All of this coastwise business could be 
handled by the railroads. It has been diverted to steamship lines 
because water transportation is cheaper. And freight rates are high 
because so much freight that could be handled by the railroads has 
been diverted to ships operating through the Panama Canal. 


Right now, the railroads of the United States are asking a 15 
per cent increase in freight rates. That won’t get them out of a 
financial hole. Higher rates won’t get more business for them. On 
the contrary, it will drive traffic away from them and result.in the 
transportation of more tonnage through the Panama Canal and 
increase still further the business of the truck companies. 


There is only one solution of the railroad problem and that is 
more traffic. If Congress will give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the power to curb the cutthroat competition of coastwise 
shipping the railroads will have an opportunity to get back enough 
of the business taken from them to justify lower freight rates than 
now are charged. 


The Panama Canal has been a success but it has prospered at 
the expense of the railroads and especially at the expense of the 
interior of the nation. The canal cost several hundred million dollars. 
The whole country paid that money. But only the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts have benefited. 


Colorado and the other interior states have paid for the Panama 
canal at least twice, once in the original cost and again in loss of 
business and higher freight rates. The market for steel products of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company used to extend to the Pacific 
coast. Now steel, produced in the eastern part of the United States, 
is shipped through the Panama Canal and laid down on the Pacific 
coast at prices which the Colorado product cannot meet. 


The interior part of the United States has had no benefit what- 
ever from the Panama Canal. In fact, the whole interior has suf- 
fered and still is suffering on account of the canal. Millions of tons 
of freight which otherwise would be hauled by the railroads are 
being transported in ships through the Panama canal. This loss 
of business by the railroads has resulted in excessively high freight 
rates. These high freight rates are borne by the peonle of Colorado 
and all other interior states, especially in the Rocky Mountain states. 

There is no reason why the whole interior of the United States 
should suffer to promote the prosperity of a few seaboard markets. 
There is no reason why freight, shipments should be made from New 
York City through the Panama Canal to San Francisco for less than 
it would cost to send those shipments across the continent by rail. 
Uniform freight rates have been prescribed for all the railroads. 
This uniformity of rates should be extended to include all forms of 
transportation. Railroads are regulated by the government; steam- 
ship carriers should be subjected to the same regulation. 


Railroads bear a large share of the tax burdens in this coun- 
try. Unless they are allowed to live, they will have to go out of 
business and then their share of the taxes will be shifted onto the 
backs of other taxpayers. Every transcontinental railroad system in 
the country has been hurt by the Panama Canal. Some of them 
have gone “broke” as a result of unrestrained water competition. 

About the only transcontinental freight business left to the rail- 
roads is perishables. Lumber, machinery and other commodities, 
canned goods, etc., in the delivery of which speed is not essential, 
are handled almost exclusively by steamship lines. And that is 
highly profitable business. The interior states, which cannot be 
served by steamship lines, have to depend upon railroad transporta- 
tion. And these interior states have to pay in high freight rates for 
the transcontinental freight business lost to the steamship lines 
because of the Panama Canal. 


Every senator and every congressman from every interior state 
should make it his first business to cut down the ruinous differential 
which exists in favor of the Panama Canal route against competing 
transcontinental railroads. Raising canal tolls is one way of doing this. 
Authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate coast- 
wise shipping rates and keep them on a par with transcontinental 
rail rates is another way. Both methods can be employed. 


All sections of the United States deserve fair treatment. All 
should be treated alike. It is wrong and unjust to build up seaboard 
markets by giving them a transportation advantage which discrim- 
inates against all the rest of the nation. After all, the interior part 
of the United States is the larger part and it has a right to an 
opportunity to develop. 
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RATE-MAKING 


(By Thomas F.. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


In the “program” offered by Mr. Fulbright, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, to the congressional committee dealing with interstate 
commerce, containing suggestions with respect to legislation on 
transportation, there is a good deal with which all can agree. 
The unsoundness, for instance, of the recapture provisions of 
the law and the fallacy in the arguments by which the principle 
exemplified in those provisions is defended are now plainly ap- 
parent, as is the expensive and inconvenient impasse which has 
been imposed upon all concerned by the efforts to enforce those 
provisions. In recommending the repeal ab initio of those pro- 
visions the League’s committee is entirely sound. 

In its annual report for 1930 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made a somewhat similar recommendation but made 
it solely on the ground of practicality and convenience. In 
pointing out that the law as it stands seems to contemplate, as 
the railroads construe it, that in order to provide for a fair 
return rates would have to be advanced in times of depression 
when traffic can least stand an increase, the committee finds 
a contradiction between the statute and the inexorable law of 
economics. 

Where the “Cycle” Enters 


This is true, and no one denies it. But the conclusion is 
that, if the railroads are to receive a fair return from the rates, 
that return must be earned mainly in the prosperous years of 
the cycle, so that it will carry them through the lean years. If 
rates may not be raised in the lean years they must not be 
reduced in the fat years and the surplus earned in the latter 
periods must not be “recaptured” wholly or in part. And the 
further conclusion is that “fair return” must be considered in 
connection with the “cycle” and with strict reference thereto. 
Presumably the committee would disagree with this. It is nec- 
essary, however, to go a step further to clear up a troublesome 
obscurity in the matter of rate-making. It cropped up more than 
once in the testimony and argument of the “fifteen per cent 
case,” 

The railroads insisted that a showing of their earnings’ in- 
sufficiency was all that was required to prove their right to 
increased rates. Opposing shippers took the ground that, among 
other things, it was necessary for the railroads to show that 
the rates, if increased as the application requested, would be 
“reasonable rates” as required by section I of the act. Ques- 
tions and answers between bench and counsel indicated no 
little confusion of thought upon the point. There should be no 
confusion, for the principles are perfectly clear. A body of rates 
is “reasonable” as a body when it furnishes a fair return on 
the railroad property moving traffic under those rates. Indi- 
vidual rates in that structure are “reasonable” when they are 
properly related to each other having regard to the ability of 
the various kinds of freight to move at those rates. 

It is the yield by the structure as a whole of “fair return” 
to carrier property, and the proper relation of each part of that 
structure to every other part that, in fact, makes the structure 
and each of its parts conform to the requirements of the act, 
and makes the rates “reasonable.” There is no other way “rea- 
sonableness” can be achieved. There is no other way in which 
the floating mass of “relativities’ can be anchored to the earth. 
Thus the debate whether section 15a added anything or took 
anything from section 1 so far as “reasonableness” of rates is 
concerned is without meaning, and the contention of the ship- 
pers above described is unsound. 


The Shipper’s Right to Appeal 


The recommendation of the committee that shippers shall 
have in substance the same right of appeal from orders of the 
Commission as is enjoyed by the railroads is certainly unsound 
with respect to the great majority of the litigated cases in the 
Commission’s forum, namely, suits for reparation. These suits 
constitute, as the Commission itself has pointed out, almost 
70 per cent of the “rate cases’ decided by the Commission. 
The Commission on an average grants reparation in fully one- 
half of these cases. Very few of these awards are contested 
by the railroads in the federal courts. Considering the notable 
liberality with which the Commission has made these awards, 
and remembering the peculiarly technical nature of the evidence 
on which these awards or their denial must be made, there is 
no good reason for cumbering the courts with appeals from 
denial by the Commission of a complainant’s claim. It is the 
deliberate opinion of this writer as a result of almost five and 
one-half years’ experience with litigation of this sort that in a 
goodly proportion of cases where damages were awarded for 
tort—for that is what reparation is—the tort was, to say the 
least, of highly dubious existence. The rule that negative ad- 


ministrative orders of the Commission will not be reviewed by 
the court on their merits is, it seems to this writer, sound and 
should not be changed. 
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The other suggestions of the committee are subject to quali- 
fication. One is that the carrier’s right to its “long haul” 
(under section 15-4) should be restricted, and the other is that in 
permitting voluntary consolidations carrier competition should 
be substantially preserved. Either we should have inter-carrier 
competition on a substantial scale or we should not. It is this 
writer’s opinion that this country cannot afford it and no longer 
needs it, but let that pass. If we are to have competition of 
this sort the right of a carrier to its long haul should be pre- 
served; the public cannot expect to have all the advantages of 
competitive rail systems and avoid the disadvantages—if the 
“long haul” is a disadvantage. Wherein does this “long-haul” 
right hamper the Commission in the prescription of “reasonable 
through rates” when the public interest demands it? 


PRACTICES OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Facts developed in the Commission’s inquiry in Ex Parte 
No. 104, part 2, terminal services of Class I carriers, in the hear- 
ings that have been going on since September 15, are taken by 
those particularly interested as indicating that the carriers are 
not strictly, in all instances, observing either line-haul, switching 
or demurrage tariffs in performing services in and around great 
industries having complex terminal facilities; that some inter- 
pret their line-haul tariffs as meaning that they are under obli- 
gation to spot cars on tracks within the industry enclosure or 
make allowances to the industry for performing spotting serv- 
ice; that some interpret their line-haul tariffs as terminating 
the service under the line-haul rates at the industry’s inter- 
change track; that some carriers are paying industries for spot- 
ting services although the carriers paying such allowances can- 
not, except by intermediate switching, get to such industries; 
that such carriers, in some instances, are absorbing the switch- 
ing charges of carriers able to deliver traffic to the industry in 
addition to making spotting allowances although the delivering 
carriers would not pay spotting allowances on traffic moving 
under switching charges; that some carriers refuse to spot for 
or make spotting allowances to big industries; that in some 
instances the carriers send their engines and switching crews 
upon the industry tracks and subject their men to the orders 
of an industry yard master; and that joint-line services have 
been offered without the publication of joint rates. 

A conclusion from some of the facts developed is that the 
case is leading the Commission back toward the Car Spotting 
Case, 34, I. C. C. 609, the Iron Ore Rate Case, 41 I. C. C. 181, 
the Second Industrial Railways Case, 34 I. C. C. 596 and other 
cases in which the Commission considered questions arising from 
the construction of short lines of railroad by industries; the 
construction of yards around industrial plants on which the 
industry operated its own locomotives in many instances and to 
which, in some instances, the locomotives of the carriers were 
sent; and the payment of allowances to industries in lieu of the 
performance of common carrier services to which the indus- 
tries believed themselves entitled when the industries performed 
those services for themselves. Those cases furnished facts upon 
which the hottest sorts of arguments were made along in 1914 
and up to the time when freight congestion caused by the 
movement of commodities for the allies in the war against the 
central powers made the amount of the rate immaterial to the 
shippers. 

Hearings this week were at Detroit. The schedule calls 
for hearings at Cincinnati, O., on November 2, with an end 
thereto at Chicago on November 10. 

The National Industrial Traffic League intervened in the 
hearings after they had been going a little more than two weeks 
on account of what, to its officers, seemed the trend of the 
questions asked by representatives of the Commission toward 
the Car Spotting Case. In that case the League thought it had 
succeeded in establishing what it and others thought was the 
American idea of what services were obligatory on the part of 
the common carrier under rates as stated in tariffs. The serv- 
ices covered by the rate, as contended for by the League, were: 
Furnishing of the car; furnishing a place to load it; conveyance 
of the car and contents; and terminal delivery to a place for 
unloading. Its representatives at the hearings have endeavored 
to keep the inquiry from becoming the equivalent of a reopened 
car spotting case, as they thought it was tending to become. 


SOUTHERN HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


The Commission, through Secretary McGinty, has an- 
nounced there will be a conference, to which all interested 
parties are invited, November 5, at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., at 10 a. m., before Examiners Mackley and Hall, to 
discuss the question of dates and places of hearing, and such 
other matters as may seem to require preliminary discussion, 
in connection with No. 17000, Part 7-A, grain and grain products 
to and within southern territory. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





When Connecticut Yankees, arrayed 


Eyes Have in the red coat uniform of the Coldstream 

Guards, marched upon a battle field in Vir- 
Beheld the Glory ginia, as they did at the Yorktown cele- 
of the Lord bration, with their band playing Dixie, 


then one might say all wars were ended 
and the millenium had come. 

Governor Cross, of Connecticut, escorted by the Governor’s 
Foot Guards, made a fine display and brought forth a mighty 
“rebel yell” of approval when they appeared on hallowed 
ground wearing the uniform of one of the most celebrated 
regiments of the British army, adopted before the colonies 
revolted, with their band playing the inspiriting march written 
by an Ohioan and taken to their hearts by the soldiers of the 
Confederate States of America. 


Of course, one without sentiment might have called atten- 
tion to the fact that so far as the foot guards and the Richmond 
Blues were concerned “the war’ was over many years ago. 
They have been entertaining each other periodically for a gen- 
eration. And how vociferous they were in entertaining each 
other while the sesqui-centennial was going on is a story for 
those inclined to be staid, who were in Richmond while the 
state commissioners were meeting there, to tell with a smile, 
mixed with grimaces and regrets for the hours when they were 
not able to sleep. Sleep was hard to capture while the foot 
guards and the blues were telling each other how bravely their 
grandfathers had fought each other in the civil war and how 
hot their great-great-grandfathers had made things for the brave 
men of Cornwallis’ army in 1781. 





“It is quite apparent that under the 
provisions above quoted (of the New 
York bus law) municipalities are de- 
prived of some of their jurisdiction over 
omnibus operation within their limits,” 
said Commissioner Van Namee, of New 
York, describing the beauties of the New York law to his col- 
leagues of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. “The Commission, however, has great respect 
for the knowledge of local conditions which municipal bodies 
undoubtedly have, and has no intention of applying the juris- 
diction given under those sections harshly or without giving 
every opportunity to local interests to be heard.” 

It is no strain upon the imagination to believe that the 
state commissioners who heard that chuckled, especially the 
older ones. The language sounded so much like that which was 
used to describe how easy the federal commission would be 
on the state commissions in the exercise of the authority 
granted them under section 13, enacted in 1920. It is common, 
nowadays, to have speakers at the meetings of the state com- 
missioners make speeches about “Federal vs. State Control.” 
In fact one of the New York transit commissioners spoke sourly 
to the convention which Mr. Van Namee also addressed about 
the oppression, so to speak, the federal body practiced upon 
the transit commission in the matter of the abandonment of the 
Whitestone branch of the Long Island railroad. When municipal 
officers gather in conventions they probably will have similar 
sentiments to express about the way the New York commission 
has stepped upon this, that, or the other municipal government 
in the matter of bus regulations applicable within the aggrieved 
community. 


Oh, No, States 
Will Not Oppress 
Local Authorities! 





Either the world is awry or there’s a 
wonderful imagination around when a South 
Carolinian feels it necessary to obtain a 
certificate that he is a proper state’s rights 
man. Yet that is what Sam C. Blease, a 
member of the South Carolina commission, 
was constrained to do at the Richmond convention of state 
commissioners. 

“The opponents of so-called federal encroachment won a 
victory in the convention by electing J. Paul Kuhn, a state’s 
righter, and member of the Commerce Commission of Illinois, 


South Carolinian 
Not a State’s 
Rights Man? 
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over Sam C. Blease, of South Carolina,” said a Richmond news- 
paper reporting the election of the Illinois man in the contest 
between himself and the South Carolina man, for the second 
vice-presidency. 

Blease felt impelled to rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege on account of the implication that he was not a state’s 


rights man and an opponent of federal encroachment. He was 
afraid that the story would be used to his detriment by men 
as low, in politics, as scalawags. The convention sympathized 
with Blease and adopted a resolution denouncing the Virginia 
publication that so besmirched the name of an upright state’s 
rights man from a state which was the mother of state’s rights. 
The libel was as outrageous as the stepping out of Connecticut 
Yankee soldiers to the notes of Dixie was pleasing. 





Forty-five years ago, in his annual report, 


Dark Blue the United States Commissioner of Labor 
showed himself something of a Jeremiah by 

Gloom, Pattern telling the world the following: 

of 1886 “The rapid development and adaptation 


of machinery have brought what is commonly 
called overproduction, so that machinery and overproduction 
are two causes so closely allied that it is quite difficult to dis- 
tinguish the one without taking the other into consideration. 

“In England, Belgium and France, railroads and canals that 
are really needed, have been built. Germany is piovided with 
a full network of railroads, and in the United States railroad 
construction has been out of all proportion to the increase of 
products to be carried. Harbors and rivers are sufficiently de- 
veloped, and in warehouses, water and gas works, tramways, 
etc., are largely provided for, the Pyrenees and the Alps are 
tunnelled and the Suez Canal has been built. Terrestrial and 
transoceanic lines of telegraph have been laid and the merchant 
marine has been transformed from wood to iron. 

“The nations of the world have overstocked themselves with 
machinery and manufacturing plants far in excess of the wants 
of production. On all sides one sees the accomplished results 
of the labor of half a century. What is strictly necessary has 
been done oftentimes to superfluity. This full supply of eco- 
nomic tools to meet the wants of nearly all branches of com- 
merce and industry is the most important factor in the present 
industrial depression. It is true that discovery of new processes 
of manufacture will undoubtedly continue and this will act as 
an ameliorating influence, but it will not leave room for market 
extension, such as has been witnessed during the last fifty 
years, or afford employment to the vast amount of capital which 
has been created during that period. ... The day of large profits 
is probably past.” 





Wall street seemingly got about two- 
thirds of one page of the Commission’s report 
in the 15 per cent case a few hours before 
the whole of it was made public. It got that 
part of page 588 of the report, setting forth 
that the carriers might have a flat increase 
of $3 a car on some commodities and $6 a car on other com- 
modities. The Commission therefore accomplished much be- 
cause prior leaks were scandalous in size. 

What was obtained was just enough to burn the fingers of 
some of the speculators. Seemingly it was figured that the 
allowances would average $4.50 a car, which, on a loading of 
45,000,000 cars would give an increase in revenue of $202,500,000 
and $225,000,000 if 50,000,000 cars moved in the coming twelve- 
month. When Wall street got the whole report the outlook was 
not so rosy, so the upward bounding stocks came tumbling 
down again. 

The reason for believing that the street got only two-thirds 
of that page is to be found in the fact that the other third 
carried a partial list of the commodities on which an increase 
of one cent a hundred pounds had been allowed, with important 
limitations carried on the page on which the rest of the list 
was printed. The remainder of page 588 and the limitations 
on the following page, if in the hands of the speculators, would 
have told them that it was not safe to assume that there would 
be an average increase of $4.50 a car. 

This peculiarity of the information that appears to have 
reached the street ahead of time may suggest to the Commission 
investigators a close examination of the manuscript of the 
report. If that shows the information obtained by the street 
was set forth on one page then the leak was in the Commis- 
sion’s own organization. If the fact was otherwise, then they 
will have to construct another theory upon which to proceed. 
It is assumed, although it has not been announced, that the 
Commission is making an inquiry into this small leak, which, 
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seemingly, scorched some of the “wise” ones in the speculative 
market thoroughfare. 





Now that the Shipping Board 
has won in the lower court its split 
delivery case (see Traffic World, 
October 17, p. 819), it may be perti- 
nent to observe that that body’s 
control over rates and practices of 
common carriers by water is on the way to becoming about as 
tight as that of the Commission over the rates and practices 
of the railroads. Not long ago the board achieved a similar 
victory—though it was not a party to the case—in the case of 
the United States Navigation Company, Inc., vs. Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., et al. (See Traffic World, May 23, p. 1268.) 
The Supreme Court of the United States is to review the deci- 
sion in the latter case. 

Any one recalling the litigation through which the railroad 
regulating body passed is able to see that the body vested with 
power over carriers by water has been traveling over the same 
ground and is reaching the same goal, namely, a degree of 
control by the Shipping Board that shames those who thought 
that its regulatory power was something to smile about. Its 
power is not to be taken lightly by a carrier coming within the 
scope of the language of the shipping act, early impressions to 
the contrary notwithstanding.—A. E. H. 


Shipping Board 
Regulatory Power 
Becoming More Obvious 


W. T. L. RATES TO THE SOUTH 


The Commission, by means of the sixth supplemental fourth 
section order No. 10325, issued in connection with No. 17000, 
part 2, western class rates, has postponed the effective date 
of the fourth section order mentioned from December 3 to March 
3 in so far as that order affects rates between points in western 
trunk line territory, on the one hand, and southern territory, 
on the other, covered by fourth section application No. 163 and 
those joined with it, twenty-five in number. 

Joint class rates between western trunk line territory and 
southern territory were not ordered, in the Commission’s report 
on western class rates, to be revised. However, the Commission 
said that the carriers should bring those rates into conformity 
with the bases laid down in its report and make the new rates 
conform with the provisions of the fourth section order. 

This postponement of the effective date of the order pertain- 
ing to the joint rates between the west and south was due to 
the fact that the tariff publishing agent could not get his 
publication ready to be effective on December 3, the effective 
date of the commission’s order, in respect of class rates in 
western trunk line territory and between that territory and 
official classification territory. 


FREIGHT TRANSFER AT ST. LOUIS 


Tariffs putting into effect the so-called one-transfer of 
freight plan at St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, IIl., in accord- 
ance with the views of the Commission expressed in No. 19594, 
transfer of freight within St. Louis and East St. Louis by dray 
and truck for and on behalf of railroads and I. and S. No. 2934, 
off-track station and constructive receipt and delivery of freight 
at St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, became operative October 
26. The date for making the plan operative was advanced from 
November 1 to the day mentioned under special permission 
from the Commission. 

Putting the plan to work then was permitted by the Com- 
mission notwithstanding petitions for the postponement of the 
tariffs filed by the Central Transfer Co., the Association of 
Team and Truck Owners of St. Louis and the St. Louis Ship- 
pers’ Conference Association. Petitions by those organizations, 
dated October 22, were made public by the Commission on 
October 27, the day after the tariffs had become operative. 

The St. Louis organizations asked for the postponement of 
the tariffs beyond November 1 so as to permit the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the eighth circuit, at St. Louis, to pass upon 
their appeal from an order of the federal district court at St. 
Louis denying them an. injunction forbidding the change in the 
method of handling off-station and constructive delivery traffic 
in the St. Louis industrial area as provided in the tariffs. 

A particular reason for postponement was suggested by the 
petitioners as arising from the fact that the judge who heard 
their request for a restraining order granted a stay. But the 
judge who heard the matter on its merits refused an injunction. 

The stay or restraining order was issued by the first fed- 
eral district judge taking part in the case upon a conclusion 
that the arrangement whereby the railroads, through the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, made deliveries of 
freight through the agency of the Columbia Terminals Co., was 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. The second judge, 
who denied the injunctions, was of the opinion that the arrange- 
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ment did not contravene the anti-trust statute, hence his re- 
fusal. 

The Central Transfer Co., in its petition for postponement 
sent to the Commission, asserted that the conflicting opinions 
of the two district judges demonstrated that there was a serious 
and substantial doubt as to the validity of the one-transfer 
plan. It declared that, inasmuch as the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals might determine the question within the next ninety days 
it would be in the interest of justice to it and no injustice to 
the railroads for the Commission further to postpone the tariffs 
until the higher court had acted. It further represented that 
if the tariffs were allowed to become effective on November 1 
it would suffer substantially a total destruction of its business, 
which it valued at approximately $500,000 and said that if the 
appellate court reversed the lower court it would be in the 
unfortunate position of having had its business destroyed by 
the erroneous action of the Commission. 

The petitioners, other than the Central Transfer Co., argu- 
ing along the same line, said that if the appellate court should 
find the one-transfer plan violative of the anti-trust law, then 
the Commission would be placed in the petition of having ap- 
proved a violation of the anti-trust law. 


PERISHABLE INVESTIGATION 


The Commission has extended the scope of No. 20769, in 
re charges for protective service to perishable freight, instituted 
in 1928, so as to cover fresh meats, packing-house products, 
dairy products, bananas and cocoanuts. It has also revised 
prior orders instituting or defining the proceeding so as to show 
definitely that the inquiry is concerning the justness, reason- 
ableness, and lawfulness of the charges of all common carriers 
by railroad subject to the interstate commerce act applicable 
under sections 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the perishable protective tariff 
which offers protection against heat or cold for perishable 
freight. This revised order supersedes orders instituting the 
investigation dated March 12, 1928, and May 14, 1928. Those 
orders have been vacated and set aside. 

The order of investigation as revised covers the charges 
on fruits, vegetables, berries, melons, fresh fruits, packing-house 
products, dairy products, bananas and cocoanuts from and to 
all points of origin and destination in continental United States, 
except section 2 charges from points of origin in Florida, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia to points in official classi- 
fication territory as covered by the Commission’s order in No. 
17936. The investigation is to be made with a view to pre- 
scribing just and reasonable charges. 

All common carriers by railroad subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, the Pacfic Fruit Express Co., the American Refrig- 
erator Transit Co., Burlington Refrigerator Express Co., Mer- 
chants’ Despatch, Inc., Union Refrigerator Transit Co., Western 
Fruit Express Co., and the Fruit Growers’ Express Co., are made 
respondents to the proceeding by the order as revised. In that 
respect the revised order does not differ from the proceeding 
orders. The revision was made, according to information at 
the Commission, largely for the purpose of clarification and 
to make it certain that the inquiry would cover all carriers 
and refrigerator car companies in all parts of the country ex- 
cept the territory and charges dealt with in No. 17936, which 
covered service and charges from southern states to official 
classification territory. 

The first hearing in this proceeding will be held at Los 
Angeles, Calif., at the rooms of the Califorinia Railroad Com- 
mission, Pershing Square building, before Examiner John L. 
Rogers, beginning at 10 o’clock a. m., standard time, on Monday, 
February 8, 1932. This hearing will be confined to the charges 
under section 2 of the perishable protective tariff applicable 
on fruits, vegetables, berries and melons from points in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. However, the hearing on section 2 charges 
from California and Arizona will be concluded before hearings 
are begun on other charges, and a decision on these California 
and Arizona charges will be rendered without awaiting com- 
pletion of the investigation so far as other charges are con- 
cerned. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 8-14, inclusive, was 535,602, a decrease of 8,975 cars as 
compared with the preceding period, according to the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. The surplus 
was made up as follows: 

Box, 237,809; ventilated box, 1,740; auto and furniture, 47,327; total 
box, 286,876; flat, 22,670; gondola, 114,536; hopper, 74,739; total coal, 
189,275; coke, 1,230; S. D. stock, 19,974; D. D. stock, 3,105; refrig- 
erator, 10,357; tank, 610; miscellaneous, 1,505. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 43,135 cars, made up 
of 35,500 box, 4,950 auto and furniture, 1,120 flat, 100 gondola, 
275 S. D. stock, 950 refrigerator and 240 miscellaneous cars. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





DIFFERENTIAL FARE CASE 


The Commission, by division 2, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Aitchison, in I. and S. No. 3598, excursion passenger 
fares between Chicago, IIll., and Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Rochester, Minn., has found not justified reduced round trip 
fares between the points mentioned. It has further found that 
the Chicago Great Western and the Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sault 
Ste. Marie are not entitled to differentials under the fares of 
competing lines on the business in question. The Commission 
has discontinued the proceeding, as the suspended schedules, 
filed by the Chicago Great Western and the Soo Line, have 
expired by limitation. 

This case is an outgrowth of the controversy between the 
Chicago Great Western and the Soo Line on the one side and 
other lines between Chicago and the Twin Cities, resulting 
from the contention of the Great Western and the Soo Line 
that they were entitled, on account of their longer lines, less 
frequent service and poorer equipment, to differentials under 
the fares maintained by the other lines. The moving lines pro- 
posed to establish a round trip coach fare of $15 between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities and Rochester and of $18 between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities good in Pullman and parlor cars. 

At the outset the Commission was faced with the question 
whether the case had become moot, the suspended schedules 
having expired by limitations carried in the schedules. The 
proposing lines admitted that their intention was to file tariffs, 
limited as to time, however, which would have the effect of 
making the differential under a permanent situation, so the 
matter, the Commission held, was not really moot. ‘The fare 
on the standard basis, the report said, would have been $29.32. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that the proposing lines re- 
ferred to the differentials some lines maintained between New 
York and Chicago on account, as he said, of disadvantages in 
terminals. The New York-Chicago differential, he said, was $2 
on account of a disability that the proposing lines did not have, 
over a route of about 900 miles for the standard lines and 
longer for the differential lines. The Great Western, he said, 
was seeking a differential of $11.32 to Minneapolis and $10.54 
to St. Paul for a round-trip distance of less than 900 miles. 

The proposal of the respondents, he said, would necessarily 
“cut-back” the existing round trip rates from and to points 
near the Twin Cities and Chicago, or else would result in 
fourth section violations. How far such a violation would ex- 
tend, or how far other fares would have to be cut to avoid a 
violation, was not, he said, developed in the record. The re- 
port said that the difference in distance over the five routes 
between the Twin Cities and Chicago was not great, the differ- 
ence between the shortest and the longest being but 13 per 
cent. The lines other than the Chicago Great Western and the 
Soo opposed the move by them and obtained suspension of the 
schedules. They said that they would feel constrained to meet 
any fares made by the two lines that desired the status of 
differential lines. All agreed that while the schedules had ex- 
pired by limitation that the Commission should dispose of the 
issue. 


COMMISSION REPORTS. 
Coal 
No. 23963, Fisher & Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Five cars, coal, Bosworth, Ky., to 
Chicago, Ill., diverted to Dubuque, Ia., not misrouted. Rate not 
unreasonable. 
Eggs 
No. 24162, Hoerman Packing Co. vs. M. P. et al. By division 
3. Dismissed. Rate, eggs, Linn, Kan., to Chicago, IIl., applicable 


and not unreasonable. 
Fuller’s Earth 


No. 23637, Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. vs. Atlanta & St. 
Andrews Bay et al. By division 3. Rate, fuller’s earth, Quincy 
and Jamieson, Fla., to Cushing, Okla., unreasonable to the ex- 
tent it exceeded or may exceed $8.60 a net ton, minimum 60,000 
pounds. New rate to be effective not later than January 26. 
Reparation awarded. Commissioner Lee dissented in part on 
the basis of reparation. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 23887, Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 5. Rates, petroleum products, Cushing, Blackwell, Boynton, 





Bristow, Cleveland, and Drumright, Okla., to Arlington, Minn., 
not unreasonable. Assailed rates on like traffic from same 
points of origin to Fairfax, Morgan, and Morton, Minn., unreason- 
able to extent they exceeded 45 cents. Complainant entitled to 
reparation. Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said the Com- 
mission had repeatedly held that the rates prescribed in the 
Midcontinent cases were not maximum reasonable rates and, 
in his opinion, they might not, therefore, properly be used 
here as a measure of reasonable maxima. In his judgment the 
record did not contain proof adequate to show that the rates 
assailed were more than reasonable for the services rendered. 
Potatoes 

No. 22682, Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, potatoes, points 
in the Red River Valley district in western Minnesota and east- 
ern North Dakota to Topeka, Kan., unduly prejudicial to To- 
peka and unduly preferential to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Leav- 
enworth and Atchison, to the extent that the spreads in the 
rates, Topeka over the alleged preferred points exceeded or 
may exceed the corresponding spreads resulting from the find- 
ings in No. 20337, Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. A. H. T., 155 
I. C. C. 89, and No. 22444, Northern Potato Traffic Association 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., decided July 31, 1931. The Commission 
said that as the establishment of prescribed rates to the Mis- 
souri River cities would remove the undue prejudice no order 
for the future would be necessary. Reparation denied. 


Scrap Iron 


No. 23838, Sonken-Galamba Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, scrap iron and steel, 
points in the southwest from points in Missouri to Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kan., not unreasonable. 

Lumber 
No. 23874, Watters-Tonge Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 


By division 2. Dismissed. Rate, lumber, Cottonton, Ala., to 
Ashland, Ky., not unreasonable. 


Steel Piling 


No. 24043, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 2. Dismissed. Rate, steel piling, Allen, Ky., to Strauss, 
Kan., unreasonable to the extent the factor beyond St. Louis, 
Mo., exceeded 45 cents. Reparation denied on the ground that 
the complainant had failed to prove that it had paid or borne 
the charges on the shipments considered. 


Hay 


No. 24334, Eades Hay Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By division 
2. Dismissed. Rate, carload of hay, Yates Center, Kan., to 
Brush, Colo., found applicable and not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


G. & N. ABANDONMENT 


Abandonment by the Gainesville & Northwestern Railroad 
Co., and its receivers, of the line of railroad of the former ex- 
tending from New Holland Junction to Helen, approximately 33 
miles, in Hall and White counties, Ga., has been authorized by 
the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 8865. Abandonment 
of operation under trackage rights over the Gainesville Midland 
Railway in Hall county, Ga., also has been authorized. The 
Commission said it was apparent from the record that the 
operation of the line could not be continued indefinitely without 
a substantial loss, but that the receivers should make every 
possible effort to afford service for a reasonable time to enable 
the transportation of prospective shipments by the Morse 
Brothers Lumber Company, protestant. Under the Commis- 
sion’s order the applicant or its receivers shall sell the railroad 
to anyone desiring to purchase it for continued operation and 
willing to pay therefor not less than its fair net salvage value. 


MILWAUKEE ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8652, has 
authorized the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Co. to abandon a line of its Wisconsin Valley division extending 
from Velasco to a point near Boulder Junction, approximately 
17 miles, in Vilas county, Wis. Objections to the granting of 
the application were presented by the owners of resort proper- 
ties in the territory affected and one paper mill. The Commis- 
sion said that, in an economic sense, the line performed but a 
slight function and that its “meager traffic is derived almost 
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entirely from recreational activities.” It said there should not 
be great difficulty in meeting all the transportation needs of the 
local territory by the use of motor vehicles. 


Y. & M. V. ABANDONMENT 


The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad Co., in Finance 
No. 8904, has been authorized by the Commission, division 4, 
to abandon its branch line extending from Boyle to Dockery, 
approximately 8 miles, in Volivar and Sunflower counties, Miss. 
The Commission said applicant anticipated that improved high- 
ways and the increasing use of motor vehicles would lead to 
operating results in the future even more unfavorable than in 
the past. Applicant said it would continue the branch in op- 
eration up to April 1, 1932, if necessary, to enable shippers to 
move their cotton and cottonseed, but that if the current year’s 
crop had been taken care of prior to that date, abandonment 
would then be accomplished. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ ACTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Though the Association of Railway Executives made no 
announcement as to action taken at its Atlantic City meeting 
last week on proposed transportation legislation, it has been 
learned on reliable authority that the association indorsed the 
statements in the association’s “declaration of policy” of No- 
vember 20, 1930, looking to federal regulation of the motor 
vehicle and of: carriers operating on the waterways. Similar 
action, however, was not taken with respect to regulation of 
pipe lines. 

The executives adopted a resolution favoring legislation 
permitting railroads to enter into all forms of transportation on 
equal terms with others. 

Another resolution adopted by the executives was to the 
effect that the government should get out of the inland water- 
way transportation business in two years. 

The association approved the position, as regards commer- 
cial highway transportation, taken in the “declaration of policy” 
adopted by the association at New York City, November 20, 
1930, and added thereto a declaration in favor of federal legis- 
lation providing, in effect, that interstate common carriers and 
contract carriers be required to meet in each state through 
which they operate the same conditions imposed on intrastate 
carriers in each of such states. This additional declaration, it 
is understood, is to be urged for adoption through federal legis- 
lation if adequate federal legislation providing for federal reg- 
ulation along the lines outlined in the “declaration of policy” 
can not be obtained first. In other words, the effort is to be 
made to subject interstate motor carriers at least to the regula- 
tions of the states through which they operate, pending adop- 
tion of a complete scheme for federal regulation. 

The “declaration of policy” contained the following with 
respect to water transportation and this was indorsed at At- 
lantic City by the association: 


As regards water transportation, legislation should cover: ; 

A. Extending jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over port to port rates, to include— 

B. Determination of just and reasonable rates, 
of discriminatory and unduly prejudicial rates. 

C. Publication of and adherence to rate schedules. 

D. Proper service requirements. 

E. Certificates of public convenience and’ necessity after proper 
showing. 

F. An opportunity for the railroads to enter this field of transpor- 
tation under proper supervision, but without handicap as compared 
with other transportation agencies. The Panama Canal act should 
be modified so as to permit railroad operation of waterway service 
in conjunction with rail service. 

G. And, in addition to affirmative legislative action, the retention 
of the flexible character of section 4, interstate commerce act, sympa- 
thetically administered, with fair opportunity on the part of rail 
carriers to obtain relief after proper showing and including trans- 
continental traffic. 


The statement in the “declaration of policy” as regards 
motor transportation, also indorsed by the executives, follows: 


and prohibition 


As regards commercial highway transportation, by bus or truck, 
legislation should cover: 

A. Extending jurisdiction of the regulatory authorities over com- 
merce carried by such agencies. 

B. Certificates of public convenience and necessity, after proper 
showing. 

C. Proper protective requirements for financial responsibility and 
surety bonds or insurance. 

D. Adequate requirements for just and reasonable rates, both 
maximum and minimum, with provision for publication thereof and 
adherence thereto, and proper inhibition against undue and unjust 
discrimination. 

E. Proper service requirements. 

F. Adequate authority for rail carriers to operate such facilities, 
without discrimination in favor of other transportation agencies in 
the same field. 

G. Adequate provision for privilege or license fee imposed on 
all motor vehicles for hire or profit using highways, so as to properly 
participate in construction and maintenance costs of highways. 


The executives, it is understood, did not wish to discuss at 
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the meeting the question of pipe line regulation. In the “declara- 
tion of policy” the railroads recommended “that pipe line com- 
mon carriers be subjected to the same restrictions as to the 
transportation of commodities in which they are interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, as the railroads now are.” This declaration 
was not rescinded but nothing was done with respect to it as 
was done in the cases of waterway and motor transportation, 
wherein the statements in the “declaration of policy” were in- 
dorsed. 

The Parker bus regulation bill as it was reported from the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce at the 
last session of congress was approved. 

The officers of the association who have to do with present- 
ing the position of the railroads to Congress were authorized 
to proceed as to legislation in line with the statements approved. 

The executives, it is understood, were gratified that the 
Commission, in its decision in Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, 
took the position that Congress and the state legislatures should 
direct their attention to the proper regulation in the public in- 
terest of all competitive forms of transportation. It was indi- 
cated that the railroads were not proposing to make a special 
drive for legislation but that they took the positions they did 
so as to be ready for presentation of their views when pro- 
posed legislation was taken up by Congress. 

The action taken by the executives, it is explained, does not 
preclude further conferences with representatives of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the motor industry and others, such 
conferences having been begun after the “declaration of policy” 
was made public last November. If and when bills giving effect 
to the executives’ views as approved or affirmed at the Atlantic 
City meeting are prepared, it is understood, the representatives 
of the railroads will discuss the provisions thereof with the 
representatives of shippers and others who have been repre- 
sented in the conferences that have been in progress, in an 
effort to ascertain what may be agreed upon. It is pointed out 
that the matters may again be brought back to the executives 
after such conferences and that modifications may be made. 

The reason the executives deemed it best to take action on 
the matter involved in the “declaration of policy,” it was ex- 
plained, was that the “declaration of policy” had been before 
the country for approximately a year, that it had been widely 
discussed and considered, and that therefore it was in order for 
the executives to state their position now with respect thereto. 

Repeal or modification of the recapture provisions of sec- 
tion 15a of the interstate commerce act was favored by the 
executives, it was understood. The executives feel that the 
recapturable excess income should be computed on earnings for 
a period of years rather than for each year as now provided by 
the act. The feeling was expressed, it was understood, that 
efforts should not be made at the next session of Congress to 
obtain amendment of the consolidation provisions of the act. 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 


The Commission, in supplemental fourth section order No. 
10465, class rates from, to, and between points in official terri- 
tory, has authorized Curlett, Jones, Galligan, and Van Ummer- 
sen, tariff publishing agents, to publish class rates over water- 
rail, rail-water, and rail-water-rail route, the same as the lowest 
rates contemporaneously maintained over any all-rail route from 
and to the same points, constructed on the bases prescribed 
or approved in the eastern class rate case. 

The supplemental fourth section order also authorizes the 


carriers, until April 3, to continue, between points in official clas-. 


sification territory and between points in that territory, on the 
one hand, and points in Canada, on the other, their present class 
rates on domestic fruits and vegetables, dried edible beans, and 
hay where the present rates are lower than the rates constructed 
on the basis prescribed in the eastern class rate case, with 
relief for rates at the intermediate points. This is an extension 
of the time in which carriers, in accordance with the order in 
the eastern class rate case, may make the revision of rates as 
required. The order also authorizes the carriers to alternate 
the new class rates with the old class rates if the new ones are 
the lower. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


“In July last there were a number of thefts of merchandise 
in transit on cars in the freight yards at East St. Louis, IIL, 
and a report regarding these thefts was placed in the hands of 
the agents of the Bureau of Investigation, Department of Jus- 
tice,” says the department. As a result of this investigation, 
seven persons were taken into custody and indicted by the 
federal grand jury at Danville, Ill. All entered pleas of guilty 
and were sentenced from one to three years each in the Leav- 
enworth penitentiary, and one to the United States Industrial 
Reformatory at Chillicothe, O. 
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BELLEVILLE AND NEW ATHENS, 
ILL., RATES 


A readjustment of class and commodity rates from Belle- 
ville, Ill., to the southwest and on stoves and ranges in less-than- 
carloads, from New Athens, IIl., to points in the southwest, has 
been proposed by Examiner Thurston B. Johnston, in No. 24421, 
City of Belleville, Ill., et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., and a sub- 
number thereunder, Auto Stove Works vs. Same. The revision 
proposed is to be based on findings of unreasonableness and 
undue prejudice. 


According to the examiner, the principal issue in the cases 
was one of grouping, complainants contending that the origin 
points should have been included in the St. Louis group and the 
railroads contending that they were properly grouped with 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. Johnston said the question of grouping was 
before the Commission in Baker-Nagle Co. vs. A. & S., 168 I. C. C. 
349. The complainants in the title case, the examiner said, 
alleged that the class and commodity rates except those on 
stoves and ranges applying between Belleville and all points in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas were un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory, in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul part of the fourth section and, as compared with the 
rates from the St. Louis industrial district to the same destina- 
tions, were unduly preferential of shippers in that district and 
unduly prejudicial to Belleville. 


The stove company complaint alleged that the rates on 
stoves and ranges in carloads and in less-than-carloads from 
New Athens, Ill., to points in the southwestern states, herein- 
before mentioned, were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and 
unduly preferential of competing manufacturers of stoves and 
ranges in St. Louis and Hannibal, Mo., and East St. Louis and 
Quincy, Ill. 


The examiner said that the Commission had prescribed rea- 
sonable and non-prejudicial rates on stoves and ranges in car- 
loads from both Belleville and New Athens, and that nothing 
in this record warranted any changes in such prescribed rates. 

Johnston said the Commission should find that the class and 
commodity rates from Belleville to destinations in the states 
mentioned south of the St. Louis-San Francisco from St. Louis 
to Pacific, Mo., the Missouri Pacific, thence to Labadie, Mo., and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, thence to Kansas City, Mo., 
and more than 100 miles from St. Louis were and for the future 
would be unreasonable and unlawful to the extent they exceeded 
or might exceed the contemporaneous corresponding class and 
commodity rates from St. Louis. He further said that to des- 
tinations in Missouri south of the line before described which 
were 100 miles or less from St. Louis, the Commission should 
find that the class rates from Belleville were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they might exceed the class 
rates prescribed in the western class rate case, for application 
in Zone II. He said the commodity rates to those destinations 
should be found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


The Commission, Johnston said, should further find that 
the rates on stoves and ranges, carloads, rated fifth class, from 
New Athens to the destinations in issue, were not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful; that the rates on stoves and ranges, in 
less-than-carloads from New Athens to the southwestern states 
south of the line before described and more than 100 miles from 
St. Louis, except where the short-line distances were over routes 
to Cairo or Thebes, were and for the future would be unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded 
or might exceed the same per cent the various classes took of 
first class rates that would be obtained by adding differentials 
of 10 cents to the first class rates prescribed in the consolidated 
southwestern case, as amended in supplemental report, from 
St. Louis to points up to 550 miles therefrom, and 8 cents to 
the first class rate from St. Louis to points beyond 550 miles. 

The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
where the short-line distances from New Athens were over 
routes through Cairo or Thebes, the rates on stoves and ranges, 
in less-than-carloads, from New Athens to the same destinations 
would be unreasonable and unduly prejudicial for the future 
to the extent they might exceed the rates on stoves and ranges 
from St. Louis. He further said that the rates on stoves and 
ranges, less-than-carloads, from New Athens to destinations in 
Missouri south of the line mentioned and 100 miles or less from 
St. Louis, would be unreasonable for the future to the extent 
that they exceeded the rates in less-than-carloads prescribed in 
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the western class rate case for use in Zone II. He proposed 
no rates to southern Missouri within 100 miles of St. Louis. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Cotton Fabrics, Etc. 


No. 23883, Astrup Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
Edgar Snider. Recommends reparation on finding that rates, 
cotton fabrics in the original piece, crash toweling and cotton 
factory sweepings, any quantity, from origins in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina to Columbus, Cleveland and Toledo, 
O., were not and are not unreasonable nor otherwise unlawful 
except that the shipments which were not routed by com- 
plainants other than the Astrup Co. were misrouted by the orig- 
inal carrier in that it failed to send them over routes taking 
the class rates. 


Switching On Pacific Electric 


No. 23475, Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner Myron Witters. Recommends that Commis- 
sion find that the failure of defendants to absorb the switching 
charge of $2.70 a car on non-competitive interstate shipments 
of perishable foods, dairy products, eggs, fruits and vegetables, 
and nuts, when switched to and from complainant’s cold storage 
warehouse on the Pacific Electric Railway, while at the same 
time absorbing switching charges of like amount on similar 
shipments switched to and from the plant of the Federal Cold 
Storage Co. served by the Los Angeles Junction Railway, within 
the switching limits of Los Angeles, Calif., subjects and for the 
future will subject complainant to unjust discrimination and 
undue prejudice to the extent that the aggregate charges on its 
interstate carload shipments of these commodities exceed, or 
may exceed, those contemporaneously maintained on like ship- 
ments to and from the plant of the Federal Cold Storage Co. 
on the Junction Railway. He said the Commission should fur- 
ther find that in instances where the aggregate charges on in- 
terstate shipments of the commodities considered to and from 
the industry tracks of complainant exceed those contempora- 
neously maintained on like shipments moving over the same 
routes to or from more distant points from or to which Los 
Angeles is intermediate, the charges assailed are in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section, but 
such charges are not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 
He said the existing fourth section violations should be promptly 
corrected, either by removing them or by obtaining appropriate 
relief. 

Iron and Steel 


No. 24263, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. By Examiner C. J. Peterson. Recommends that Commis- 
sion find not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates, iron and 
steel articles, carloads, Los Angeles, Calif., and points grouped 
therewith to various destinations in Arizona. He also recom- 
mended that Commission find that substitution of tonnage in 
transit accorded shipments of articles here considered from 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and points grouped therewith, had not been 
shown to result in rates to and from points intermediate be- 
tween Chicago, Pittsburgh and points grouped therewith, on the 
one hand, and the destinations here considered, on the other 
hand, which are unduly preferential or otherwise unlawful. Pro- 
poses dismissal. 

Power Shovel, Etc. 

No. 24473, D. B. Hill vs. B. & L. E. et al. By Examiner 
L. B. Dunn. Recommends reparation of $200.34 on finding rate, 
mixed carload containing a power shovel and parts, and lubri- 
cating oil in drums, Erie, Pa., to Marshall, Ark., applicable but 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.385. 


Reparation on Live Stock 


No. 15914, Armour & Co. et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, 
C. M. & St. P. et al. By Examiner C. W. Griffin on further hear- 
ing. Recommends finding in original report, 120 I. C. C. 587, 
that standard or basic rates were applicable on shipments of 
ordinary live stock from or to complainants’ plants, be affirmed. 
Proposes that Commission further find that charges in excess 
of those based on the standard or basic rates were unlawfully 
collected from complainant; that complainants were damaged 
in the amount of the difference between the charges paid in 
federal control and those which would have accrued at the rates 
herein found to have been applicable; and that the Fowler Pack- 
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ing Co. and Armour & Co. are entitled to reparation in the sums 
of $227.06 and $2,558.25, respectively, with interest. 


Elkton & Guthrie Rates 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. 
Ashland Coal & Iron; No. 15900, Security Cement & Lime Co. 
vs. A. & R. et al., and a sub-number, Tidewater Portland Cement 
Co. vs. A. & R. et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden on further 
hearing. Recommends denial of petition of Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. on behalf of Elkton & Guthrie Railroad Co. 
for authority to charge 2 cents a hundred pounds in excess of 
the standard-line rates prescribed in the original report, 132 
£. ©; ©. 437. 

Fuel Oil 


No. 24298, Samuel Stamping & Enameling Co. et al. vs. L. & 
A. et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, fuel oil, Elm Grove, La., to Chattanooga, Tenn., not un- 
reasonable. 
Anthracite Coal 


No. 24224, Endicott Coal & Supply Co. et al. vs. Central of 
New Jersey et al. By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine. Rate, an- 
thracite coal, the Wyoming field of eastern Pennsylvania to 
Endicott, Vestal and Hopper, N. Y., unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that the rates on prepared sizes from 
the Wyoming region to Endicott, Hooper and Vestal exceeded 
or may exceed $1.89 a long ton; on pea and smaller sizes, $1.76 
a ton provided: that the rate for the future on pea and smaller 
sizes shall not exceed the rate to Binghamton, N. Y., by more 
than 13 cents a long ton. Reparation proposed. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 24806, Coal Hill Coal Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner 
G. L. Shinn. Rates, bituminous coal, Ward, W. Va., to Casey and 
Winterset, Ia., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded those 
prescribed in Ritter Coal Co. vs. B. & O., 177 I. C. C. 241. 
Examiner said it did not appear, however, that the routes over 
the joint rates now applied were unreasonably circuitous. Out of 
these conditions, he said, there appeared to be no necessity for 
prescribing a rate via Kenton, O., in connection with the Erie. 
Waiver of undercharges and dismissal of the complaint proposed. 


Railroad Cross Ties 


No. 24116, Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
By Examiner John J. Crowley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, rail- 
road cross ties, branch line points on the St. L.-S. F. in Mis- 
souri, to Edwardsville, Ill., not unlawful. 


Corn 


No. 24259, R. G. Harris and H. P. Harris (Harris Brothers 
Grain Co.) vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner Edgar Snider. 
Dismissal proposed. Complaint alleging that rates on corn, 
origins in Kansas and Missouri to destinations in Texas were 
unreasonable, barred by the statute of limitations. 


Furniture 


No. 23272, Harrison Hardware and Furniture Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner Richard Yardley. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
furniture, origins in North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, to St. Petersburg, Fla., not unreasonable. 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 23980, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Coal Co. vs. 
Central of New Jersey et al., and two sub numbers, Lehigh 
Valley Coal Sales Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al., and Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Coal Co. vs. Central of New Jersey 
et al. By Examiner Charles W. Berry. Rates, anthracite coal, 
mines in the Lehigh and Wyoming regions in Pennsylvania to 
destinations on the B. & O. in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, unreasonable, unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceed or may exceed those now 
in effect from mines on the Reading in the Schuylkill district 
to the same destinations. Proposed finding of undue prejudice 
is limited to prepared sizes, pea and smaller sizes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8992, authorizing (1) the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad Company to issue $5,000,000 
of general-mortgage gold bonds, series D; said bonds to be delivered 
at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in exchange for an 
equal amount of general mortgage gold bonds, series A; and (2) the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to assume obligation and liability, as 
lessee and guarantor, in respect of said series D bonds, approved. 

Second supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 1146, authoriz- 
ing the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co. to pledge and repledge as 
collateral security for short-term notes, $5,262,500 of prior-lien mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, series A, approved. Previous reports and 
orders 67 I. C. C. 61 and 762, and 70 I. C. C. 689 and 790. 

Supplemental report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8484 and 8666, 
authorizing the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad 
Company to operate, under trackage rights, over a line of the North- 
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ern mae Railway Company in Cowlitz and Lewis Counties, Wash., 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8888, permitting the Elkin & 
Alleghany Railroad Company to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, its entire line of railroad in Surry and Wilkes counties, 
N. C., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8951, authorizing the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. to abandon operation under track- 
age rights over a line of railroad of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company of Texas, in McLennan county, Tex., approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance No. 7771, in matter of application of Western Pacific for 
certificate to construct a branch line of railroad. Applicant seeks 
further amendment of certificate and order entered, as amended, 
so that the time within which construction of said branch line of 
railroad must be commenced by it shall be extended to January 1, 
1933, and time within which such branch line of railroad must be 
completed shall be extended to June 30, 1933. 

No. 22201, Berkowitz Envelope Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Rail- 
road corporations and Western Classification Committee ask recon- 
sideration by entire Commission, oral argument and/or prescription 
of minimum rate order. 

No. 23810, Hamilton Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
Complainant asks reopening for further hearing, as to freight charges 
paid and borne and reparation due because of defendants’ attorneys 
refusal to execute Rule V statements tendered to him. 

No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et_al. and No. 19853, Artesia Alfalfa Growers’ Association et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Defendants 
ask postponement of ruling and/or decision upon defendants’ peti- 
tion for reopening, rehearing, and/or reconsideration, dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1931, and for vacation of Commission’s order as to payment of 
reparation in No. 20262, dated September 10, 1931. 

No. 15841 et al., William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Complainants and interveners ask reconsideration by Commission 
of certain matters only in its decision of July 28, 1931. 

No. 22426, rates and minimum weights on metal containers. 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. and Eagle Picher Lead Co. asks fur- 
ther hearing as to lawful ratings and minimum weights on white lead 
drums, kegs and pails. 

No. 13535, et al., Consolidated Southwestern cases. F. A. Leland, 
chairman of Southwestern Freight Bureau, asks for approval under 
finding 27 of publications in S. W. L. Tariff 151, Johanson’s I. C. C. 2008, 
of an item substantially as follows: Pecans, in the shell, carloads, 
minimum weight 40,000 pounds, from points in Oklahoma on the east 
of Cc. R. I. & P. Ry., main line Renfrow, Okla., to Tenal, Okla., 
inclusive, to St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, Mo...... Column 40 
rates. 

No. 23157, Smoot Sand & Gravel Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
B. & O. asks for rehearing and reconsideration of findings and order 
under section 3 as they apply to points east of Derwood and Mount 
Airy, Md., and for postponement of effective date of said order. 

No. 22206, Penn Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and cases grouped 
therewith. Defendants ask reargument and/or reconsideration. 

No. 23050, Schorsch & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
Complainants ask reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 23416, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant 
asks reconsideration on record therein. 

No. 15912, et al., Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. A. & W. 
et al. National Fertilizer Association, asks the Commission to with- 
hold decision in matter presented by Central Freight Association 
carriers by petition dated September 30, 1931, for modification of Com- 
mission’s order herein, until members of this association may have 
the opportunity to study and consider the same. 

No. 23157, Smoot Sand & Gravel Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
Standard Lime & Stone Co., Washington Building Lime Co., and 
North American Cement Corporation, interveners, ask reopening for 
further testimony and postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al. 
and No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Defendants 
ask postponement of effective date of Commission’s orders. 

No. 15012, Richmond County Coal Merchants Association et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. Pennsylvania Railroad, one of defendants herein, asks 
modification of order. 

No. 22527, Northern Potato Traffic Association vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Carriers defendants ask modification of Commission’s order. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. 
and associated cases. Southwestern lines, defendants, by F. A. Le- 
land, ask extension of date as fixed in supplemental order of October 
13, 1930, as to certain commodities. 

No. 23390, O’Brien Brothers, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. Complainant, 
in a supplemental petition, asks reopening and reconsideration of pro- 
ceedings on record as made. 3 

No, 10733, National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. 
A. & V. et al. Defendants, B. & O., and W. Md. ask modification 
of order. 

No. 23801, Red Ball Vegetable Co. vs. I. C. et al. Defendants ask 
reopening for further consideration and/or consolidation with No. 
20769, In re refrigeration charges on fruits, vegetables, berries and 
melons from west. 

Finance No. 8013, Chesapeake Beach ferry. Applicant asks ex- 
tension of time for commencement of construction until May 1, 1932, 
and for an extension of time for completion of construction until 
December 31, 1933. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24432 (and Sub. 1), Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. 
A. C. et al. Thomasville Stone & Lime Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24725, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. A. A. et al. Allied Mills, 
Ine., permitted to intervene. 

No. 24697, American Cotton Cooperative Association vs. A. & S. 
et al. Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., permitted to inter- 
vene. 
No. 24693, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. K. C. S. et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. 2958, stock cattle from Wichita, Kans., to Kansas City, 
Kan., and |. & S. 2965, cancelation of rate and restriction of combina- 
tion rule on stock eattle. The effective date of order of June 8, 1931, 
is postponed until January 25, 1932. 

No. 24586, Terre Haute Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. Gardner 
& Harvey Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Red Star Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23934, Donovan Coffee Co., Inc., et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. Order 
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modified to become effective on November 19, upon not less than 15 
days’ notice instead of 30 days. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14336, Dry goods in south. Fourth 
Section Application 14336 is reopened and assigned for hearing with 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 3636, cotton, woolen and knitting 
factory products between interstate points, January 26, 1932, at 10 
o’clock A. M, (standard time), at the office of the Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Armes. ° 

No. 24597 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.), Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co. vs. A. & B. B. et al. Basic Dolomite, Inc., Ohio Marble Co., Lima 
Stone Co., and Tarbox-McCall Stone Co. permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. 
Isffective date of order of August 14, 1931, is postponed from October 
28, 1931, until November 10, 1931. 

No. 23005, Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. Order 
further modified to become effective February 26, 1932, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice. 

Finance No. 8948, application of T. & P. for authority to acquire 
control of Fort Worth Belt by stock purchase. St. Louis South- 
western and St. Louis Southwestern of Texas permitted to intervene. 

No. 24508, New England Fuel & Transportation Co. et al. vs. A. 
G. S._et_al. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., Philadelphia Coke Co., 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Property Owners’ Committee, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. and National Coke & Coal Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24175, Swiss Oil Corporation vs. C. & O. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for further hearing under shortened procedure. 

No. 23916, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Letter 
request of Southern Pacific for postponement of effective date of 
order for 60 days, denied. 

Finance No. 8762, application Winter Garden Belt for a certificate 
to construct a line of railroad in Texas. City of Eagle Pass, Tex., 
a to intervene, solely for purpose of being heard on oral argu- 
ment. 

No. 24687, L. D. Wingfield and James L. Hatcher, copartners 
trading as L. D. Wingfield-Hatcher Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. 
and No. 23917, W. O. Anderson Commission Co. and Whiteker Bros. 
vs. A. & L. M. et al. The order modified so as to become effective 
on March 1, 1932, upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 

Fourth Section Application No. 14280, cotton sheets and pillow 
cases from Sand Springs, Okla. Petition filed by F. A. Leland, for 
and on behalf of carriers parties to Johanson’s I. C. C. 2008, for 
reopening and reconsideration and modification of Fourth Section 
Order No. 10575, cotton sheets and pillow cases from Sand Springs, 
Okla., entered March 17, 1931, in said application No. 14280, denied, 
sufficient justification not having been shown. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9006, Oregon Electric Railway Co. asks authority to 
extend its line from Forest Grove to the millsite of the Stimson 
Timber Co., in Washington county, Ore., 7 miles. Applicant said the 
timber company expected to manufacture not less than two billion 
feet of yellow fir timber into lumber and that the output of the mill 
would move in large part to lumber consuming destinations in trans- 
continental territory. 

Finance No. 9008, Yreka Railroad Co. asks authority to abandon 
its line between Montegue and Yreka, Siskiyou county, Calif., 7.37 
miles. Increasing motor truck competition has adversely affected 
the line, according to the applicant. 

Finance No. 9010. Bonlee & Western Railway Co. asks authority 
to abandon its line between Bonlee and Bennett, N. C., 10.37 miles. 

Finance No. 9004. Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad 
Co. asks authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., lessee, $944,000 of 4% per cent gold bonds, series D, in partial 
reimbursement of indebtedness, and the Pennsylvania asks authority 
to guarantee the bonds. 

Finance No. 9005. Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad asks 
a conditionally to issue $160,000 of its prior lien bonds and to 
pledge them as security for short term notes. 


FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Though the Association of Railway Executives did not make 
any announcement as to what changes it desired to have ef- 
fected in the Commission’s pooling plan in Ex Parte 103, it was 
understood that for one thing the executives wished that an 
arrangement be made for distribution of the proceeds from the 
increases that would be permitted by the Commission to the 
needy carriers in the form of loans rather than of “gifts” or 
“doles.” If the Commission indicated it would accept such a 
modification, the executives would then proceed to see whether a 
pooling plan could be agreed upon, it was understood. 

After the conclusion of the association’s meeting at Atlantic 
City last week it was not at all clear that the pooling plan 
would be accepted even though the Commission agreed to such 
an arrangement as would permit loans to the needy carriers 
from the pooling fund. It was pointed out that for the Com- 
mission’s plan to be effective, without causing discrimination, 
it would have to have unanimous support from all the carriers 
and that rejection of the plan by a few carriers would make it 
virtually impossible to make it effective. 

Under the suggested loan plan, it is understood, the in- 
creased revenues accruing from the specific charges that would 
be imposed under the Commission’s plan would be put in a fund, 
track being kept of the contribution made by each carrier so 
that it would, when the loans to the needy carriers were repaid, 
recover possession of the money taken in by it by reason of the 
increased charges. 

The railroad executives were not at all pleased with the 
Commission’s pooling condition. As indicated by the statement 
made public at Atlantic City by the association, however, it was 
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thought best to proceed with an effort to cooperate with the 
Commission to see what might be accomplished. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and Ohio, a 
member of the advisory committee of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, which is the committee delegated to take the 
pooling matter up with the Commission, conferred with Com- 
missioner Meyer, acting chairman of the Commission, October 
24. Neither Commissioner Meyer nor Mr. Willard, who talked 
together for more than an hour, would discuss the conference. 

A few suggestions for changes in its methods for applying 
the increases contingently allowed in the decision in the 15 
per cent case have come to the Commission from shippers. It 
is assumed that the examiners who helped the Commission in 
the matter will be called upon for recommendations in respect 
of the points that may be made by both shipper and carrier 
traffic men. No definite order, however, has been made to that 
effect. 

It is suspected that one of the questions that will be raised, 
formally, is as to whether, in the case of lake cargo coal double 
increases of $3 a car can be avoided under the decision of the 
Commission as it stands. The same sort of a question could 
be raised about iron ore coming from the upper lake region. 
Coal is handled to the upper lake ports on rail rates not in any 
way connected with the rates on the same coal from the upper 
lake ports to points of consumption. Imposition of two $3 in- 
creases on lake cargo coal, it is suggested, would put it at a $3 
a car disadvantage in comparison with competing coal moving 
all rail from mines in western Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. 

Iron ore from the upper lake region comes into competition 
with ore from abroad and from a few mines in eastern trunk 
line territory. An increase in charges amounting to $6 a car, 
$3 on the car when it moves to the mine to the upper lake 
port and $3 a car when it moves to the furnace from the lower 
lake port, might, it has been suggested, put the upper lake 
ore at a decided disadvantage. These questions have been 
raised informally but it is believed they will come up in a 
formal way. 

In the interest of simplicity in the calculation of increases 
in rates, W. E. Long, traffic manager of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Sterling, Ill., has made the following suggestion 
in a letter addressed to Secretary McGinty: 


I have before me the decision of the Commission in the so-called 
15 per cent case, 1931, Ex Parte 105, etc., and referring particularly 
to the appendix thereto, that is the plan for increasing freight rates, 
on page 589 it is provided that: 

“On all other commodities, including all less than carload freight, 
there may be an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds.”’ 

Paragraph 2, same page, reads: 

“In the case of less than carload freight, no increase shall be 
assessed for hauls for which the applicable or corresponding class 
rates are assessed on a basis of not more than 175 miles, and the 
increase for hauls over 175 miles and not more than 250 miles com- 
puted in like manner shall be 1 cent per 100 pounds.”’ 

We are confident that this will result in a very complicated rate 
structure, for the reason that it will take much more time to check 
the mileages than the actual rates themselves, and furthermore, there 
are few of the agents of the carriers who have any means of check- 
ing accurately the mileages to off-line points. 

Therefore, let me suggest that instead of adding these arbitraries, 
in so far as the less than carload rates are concerned, on the mileage 
principle, that we use the first class rate as the measure of de- 
termining whether or not any or what arbitrary should be added. 
For example: It might be provided that where the first class rate is 
less than 75c per cwt. that no increase should be added, and that 
where the first class rate is over 75 cents per cwt. and not over 
$1.00 per cwt. that 1 cent per cwt. be added on all classes and that 
where the first class rate is over $1.00 per cwt. that 2 cents per cwt. 
be added on all classes. 

I have arrived at these figures by taking an average of the first 
class rate provided for these distances for Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory as provided in I. C. C. Docket 15,879 with the basic 
and Zone 2 rates as provided for use in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory under I. C. C. Docket 17,000, Part 2, and while the figures are 
not intended to be arbitrary, I believe that this arrangement would 
produce as much additional revenue as the plan that has been sug- 
gested under the mileage scale, would be much more simple of 
application, and would be welcomed not only by the shipers, but 
by the carriers as well. 


J. J. Pelley, H. A. Scandrett and W. R. Cole, chairmen of 
the special committees of presidents representing the eastern, 
western, and southern groups of carriers, respectively, and Alfred 
P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, held a long secret conference with the Commission the 
afternoon of October 28 in connection with the Commission’s 
decision in the fifteen per cent case. Commissioners and the 
railroad officials, at the end of the conference, declined to throw 
any light on what was discussed. It was assumed that the rail 
executives had advised the Commission of the views of the 
railroads with respect to the pooling plan proposed in the re- 
port, and had obtained the views of the commissioners. Before 
the conference Secretary McGinty said it was his understanding 
that the executives would request an informal conference with 
the Commission relating to the interpretation of certain pro- 
visions of the report in Ex Parte 103. He said the Commission 
was assured that, at this conference, it was not proposed to 
discuss any matter affecting the interests of the shipping public. 
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Charles E. Hughes, Jr., and Grenville Clark, counsel for 
railroad security holders, previously had conferred with mem- 
bers of the Commission, and also with Walter Newton, secre- 
tary to President Hoover. 

“The state commissions will, I am satisfied, generally com- 
mend the report in this case,’ said John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, in a bulletin to members regarding the Com- 
mission’s decision in Ex Parte 103. “Never before has a report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to such an extent and 
in such clear and certain terms placed the sanction of approval 
of that Commission upon views which the state commissions 
have urged.” 

Mr. Benton said the carriers’ construction of section 15a 
was denied in language so plain that seemingly it ought not 
any longer be relied upon by the carriers. 

The advisory committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives was is session at Washington practically the entire 
week beginning with October 25 considering, it was tacitly 
admitted, the question of how to make workable the Com- 
mission’s proviso that the increases would be permitted if the 
railroads pooled the additional revenue and then distributed 
that revenue among the needy railroads. The committee con- 
sists of R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway 
Association; W. W. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania; 
L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific; J. J. Bernet, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio; E. G. Buckland, chairman 
of the New Haven; W. R. Cole, president of the Louisville & 
Nashville; P. Crowley, president of the New York Central; L. 
A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central; Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific; Fairfax Harrison, president of the 
Southern; Hale Holden, chairman of the Southern Pacific; 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio; and Alfred 
P. Thom, general counsel of the association. 

The committee composed of J. J. Pelley, president of the 
New Haven; H. A. Scandrett, president of the Milwaukee; W. 
R. Cole, of the Louisville & Nashville, and Alfred P. Thom was 
designated by the railroads to consult with the Commission; 
to act as a scouting body to spy out the land around the regulat- 
ing body, it was suggested. Other than Mr. Thom the scouting 
committee was composed of the men put forward by the rail- 
roads as witnesses in support of the application for a 15 per cent 
increase in rates. 

Policy of Secrecy 

Secrecy, more secrecy and still more secrecy was the policy 
adopted by the Commission in dealing with the scouting com- 
mittee. It not only imposed secrecy upon itself but enjoined 
it upon the railroad presidents. The Commission’s only advice 
to the public on the topic or topics brought before it by the 
committee of four was contained in the statement made by 
Secretary McGinty to the effect that it was his understanding 
that the railroad executives would request an informal confer- 
ence with the Commission and that the Commission had been 
assured that “it is not proposed to discuss any matter affecting 
the interests of the shipping public.” 

A critical comment on the quoted language in the preced- 
ing sentence suggested that even if, as believed, the executives 
desired merely to press their view that the Commission should 
change its report so that the additional revenue could be dis- 
tributed as loans to the weaker carriers instead of as gifts or 
doles, the public had an interet in that matter. It was pointed 
out that the grant of increases was contingent upon the rail- 
roads’ pooling the additional revenue and that unless they pre- 
sented to the Commission a plan for that distribution satis- 
factory to it, there would be no increases, unless the Commis- 
sion receded from its position. 

So far as known no formal representation was made to the 
Commission on behalf of shippers that they should be per- 
mitted to participate in all conferences in respect to the inter- 
pretation to be placed on any part of the Commission’s report. 
But the idea of the Commission going into conference with the 
executives behind closed doors, at other times, has drawn un- 
favorable comment from shippers. When Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy was chairman he discouraged visits from executives 
who wanted to talk about any phase of a subject that had been 
or was likely to come before the Commission for formal action. 

A further point made by those who discussed the policy of 
secrecy was that inasmuch as shippers, in this case, had sug- 
gested pooling, they certainly had an interest in any questions 
raised by the executives looking toward a change of position on 
that phase of the subject by the Commission, even if the 
question raised went only to the method of distributing the 
pooled funds. 

Shippers having questions to ask about the application of 
rates, it is believed, have refrained from asking pending the 
disposition of how the railroads shall distribute the revenue 
required by the Commission to be pooled. They have already 
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asked whether, under the decision, there would be two in- 
creases on lake cargo coal and on iron ore from the upper lake 
region. Another question has been as to whether the Commis- 
sion remembered, when it said a surcharge of $3 a car might 
be put on coal, that while, for purposes of statistics a carload 
of coal is supposed to be fifty tons, as a matter of fact there 
are many carloads consisting of 100 tons or more. It has been 
pointed out that a surcharge of $3 on a carload will make the 
delivered price of a car of fifty tons higher, by the ton, than 
the delivered price by the ton, of coal carried in cars of 100 
tons capacity and that in that way the Commission’s decision, 
seemingly, discriminates against mines that are able to obtain 
only the smaller cars, and tends to drive business to the users 
of 100 ton cars. 

Among railroad executives it was understood that it might 
not be necessary for the committee of four to return to the 
Commission until the executives had perfected their own plan 
for pooling and had obtained approval for it at a meeting of 
the member roads of the Association of Railway Executives. 
The advisory committee was not authorized to submit any pro- 
posals to the Commissions but merely to make suggestions 
with a view to ascertaining the thoughts of the commissioners. 
Unless the advisory committee executives run into questions 
on which they think they might obtain further light from the 
Commission they will report a proposed plan back to a general 
meeting, after which the plan, if approved, will be formally 
submitted to the Commission. The committee, not having au- 
thority to bind the association, it was pointed out, the confer- 
ence with the Commission could not result in any conclusion on 
any phase of the subject. 


N. A. R. U. CONVENTION 


(By a staff correspondent at Richmond, Va.) 


Further evidence of irritation between what might be called 
the ruling element in the National Association of Railroad and 
Public Utility Commissioners and the minority, or so-called 
radicals, displayed in the closed-door session of October 22 (see 
Traffic World, October 24), was shown on the third day’s ses- 
sion. The association adopted a resolution directing Secretary 
Walker, without reflection on him, it was said, to furnish to 
the executive committee and to each of the state commissions 
a report showing in complete detail all revenues collected or 
received on behalf of the association by the secretary, directly 
or indirectly, from any and all sources, in the last five years, 
and also, likewise in complete detail, all expenditures and 
disbursements on behalf of the association in that five-year 
period, and do it not later than December 15. The secretary 
was further directed to make a like report of revenues and 
expenses to the next annual and succeeding conventions of the 
association. There was no opposition, Secretary Walker saying 
that he would be glad to furnish such a report. 

That resolution was presented after the executive com- 
mittee had been in session for about two hours, its delibera- 
tions resulting in a delay of the proceedings on that day. It 
was understood that the resolution was the result of sugges- 
tions in the executive committee meeting that the cost of print- 
ing the proceedings of the association in prior years had been 
borne, in part, at least, by utility companies, expenditures by 
them for that purpose being supposed to have been justified 
by their need of copies of the proceedings in their business. 

Immediately thereafter, Commissioner Maltbie, New York, 
said he had a motion to make in relation to that matter. His 
motion was to have the association discontinue supervision, by 
committee, of reports of state commissions and the association 
published in a magazine devoted to utility regulation and the 
annotations of such reports published by the same organization. 
Mr. Maltbie did not like a report published in that magazine, 
taken from a New York newspaper, tending, he said, to convey 
the idea that the New York commission had denied a hearing 
to New York communists, also called “reds,” in respect to 
gas rates, when the fact was that it had denied the hearing 
only on a specific day, but had given the “reds” a hearing 
another day. He also told about his troubles in finding a 
foundation for the declaration that an investigation into the 
affairs of a gas company had cost the company $6,000,000 or 
$8,000,000, which publication, reproduced in the magazine, tended 
to create the false impression that an investigation ordered 
by either the state commission or the state legislature had 
caused such a cost, when, as a matter of fact, he said, if all 
the costs since the Hughes investigation in 1906 or 1907 were 
lumped together, there would be no such cost. Four months 
after he inquired, he said, he got an answer to his letter that 
was not responsive. 

Without denial or explanation of the charge that the pub- 
lication of reports was supervised by a committee of the asso- 
ciation, the convention tabled the motion. 

This flurry about publication of reports and receipts and 
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expenditures was attributed to the liking of the radicals for a 
publication that was not credited as having the favor of the 
association, but as being liked by the so-called radicals. Dis- 
closure of the expenditures for publication of the proceedings 
of the association, it was suggested, would enable the opponents 
of the supposedly favored publication to determine to what 
extent, if any, the association was under obligation to utility 
companies for support in the matter of publication expenses. 

The association authorized and directed General Solicitor 
Benton to ask the Supreme Court’s permission to file a brief, 
as friend of the court, in Arizona Grocery Company vs. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe involving the federal Commission’s power 
to make reparation. All states, Amos A. Betts, Arizona, said, 
were interested in the matter on account of the questions of 
law involved. The federal Commission has already received 
permission to appear as a friend of the court to discuss the 
case in behalf of the power exerted in the Commission case 
that brought on the judicial proceedings. 


Committee Reports 


A number of committee reports, of interest primarily, if not 
exclusively, to the state commissions were made by the com- 
mittee on uniform regulatory law, by Harold E. West, Maryland; 
the committee on generation and distribution of electric power, 
by Porter Dunlap, Tennessee; the special committee on the re- 
vision of the association’s constitution, and standing commit- 
tees, Secretary James B. Walker and the committee on pub- 
lication of commission’s decisions, also by Secretary Walker. 

In the report of the committee on uniform regulatory laws 
for the states, Mr. West resubmitted the draft of the bill pre- 
sented at the Charleston convention but which, inadvertently, 
was omitted from the proceedings of 1930. 

The section providing for the imposition of fees when 
applications for certificates of convenience and necessity were 
filed, was put in the alternative, so that fees could be flat or 
graded according to seat-mile charges for busses and ton-miles 
in the case of trucks. 

The committee said that, while charges made under the 
seat-mile or ton-mile basis should be moderate, they ought to 
compensate the state for the damage done its roads by busses 
and trucks hauling passengers and freight for hire. 

“To the extent that they do not,” said the committee, “at 
the very least compensate the state for this damage, they are 
subsidized by the state.” 


In concluding its report the committee said that, to some 
extent, regulation by the states was on trial. It was being 
challenged by the unthinking, by some theorists and by some 
who had only selfish interests to serve .. .” They insist 
that state regulation has broken down. They offer public own- 
ership or federal control as a substitute for regulation. In sup- 
port of their misleading statements and fantastic theories, they 
point out that, in a number of states, there is no regulation of 
securities or no regulation on this, that or some other phase 
of the utility situation, ignoring the fact that the extent to which 
a state regulates its utilities is that states’ own business, with 
which a sister state has no concern. 

Nevertheless there is a demand for federal control, which, 
if permitted, will destroy the authority of the state within its 
own borders and over the agencies for public service, which, 
by the charters it grants, it creates. The answer to this de- 
mand is really effective state control. The measure we offer, 
adopted as one or as three, will give any state adequate control 
of its utilities.” 

Rate Decision Praised 


General Solicitor Benton, as his annual report, reviewed 
the work of the association’s Washington office for the last year. 
In connection with that part of his report pertaining to the 
state commissions’ participation in Ex Parte No. 103, he praised 
the Commission, denominating the report in that case as a 
great decision worthy of the great body that made it. He said 
it was one of the great decisions by that body, as the state 
commissioners would realize when they had had an opportunity 
to read it, especially when they realized that it was a unani- 
mous report by the federal body in which there was concurrence 
by the state commissioners. 

Some who heard Mr. Benton interpreted his observations 
as advice to the state commissioners to adopt the views of 
the national body in so far as they had control over the subject 
matter. 

The committee on revision of the constitution and standing 
committees recommended revision of the active membership list 
so as to give active membership status to the chief counsel 
of the federal Commission so as to put that member of the 
Commission’s staff on an equality with its secretary and assist- 
ant secretary, the chief counsel now being eligible only as an 
associate member. The committee also recommended clarifica- 
tion of the constitution to show that the secretary of the Com- 
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mission was not eligible to be both an active and an associate 
member. 
Legislative Policy 

The report of the committee on legislation, presented by 
J. Paul Kuhn, Illinois, its chairman, was made the foundation 
for the association’s legislative policy. A resolution was 
adopted favoring the Parker-Couzens bill for the regulation of 
both busses and trucks, as proposed by the committee, with 
such changes as the committee might find necessary to make 
or approve. The committee was also authorized to speak for 
the association before the committees of Congress. 

Representative-elect Parker, New York, who was chairman 
of the committee on interstate and foreign commerce in the 
last Congress and probably will again be chairman, if the Re- 
publicans organize the House of Representatives at the meet- 
ing in December, was unable to be present on account of illness 
in his family. However, he sent his address and it was out- 
lined to the convention. His idea was that the Parker-Couzens 
bill, in view of the recommendations made by the federal Com- 
mission in its report in Ex Parte No. 103, should be changed 
so as to cover trucks as well as busses. He particularly in- 
dorsed the idea that there should be joint boards to give initial 
consideration to cases dealing with the rates and services of 
interstate carriers, subject to appeal to the federal body. 

Kansas, though not represented in the convention, caused 
the association to change its policy in respect of the regulation 
of interstate gas pipe lines, even, as at the Charleston conven- 
tion a year ago that state caused the committee on legislation 
to change its views on the subject. At the Charleston conven- 
tion the committee on legislation strongly opposed federal leg- 
islation on the subject. Kansas dissented from the committee’s 
fundamental proposition that the states should control such 
utilities. Kansas said that the states could not control and the 
convention adopted its view, the change in view resulting in 
the association assenting, in principle, to the idea contained in 
the Capper bill creating a Federal Gas Pipe Line Commission. 

Chairman Kuhn said the construction placed on the decision 
of the courts in the Illinois commission’s fight with the Illinois 
telephone company by the Kansas commission was that the 
states really had sufficient power to enable them to deal with 
gas pipe lines without federal aid. Therefore the Kansas com- 
mission said that it did not wish to press for legislation such 
as Was proposed in the Capper bill, which, since the Charleston 
convention, had been revised by committees representing the 
association and several of the state commissi 

On that representation the convention postponed action 
on that part of the committee on legislation to an indefinite 
meeting of the association. 

Commissioner English, of the Missouri commission, invited 
the state commissions to take part in a case begun before a 
three-judge court at Kansas City in which an applicant for a 
certificate permitting it to engage in interstate transportation, 
by truck, in Missouri attacked the action of the Missouri com- 
mission reopening the case to test the good faith of the 
applicant and to consider whether it might not designate the 
route or routes upon which the applicant might operate his 
vehicles. By prescribing the route the Missouri would obtain a 
power over an interstate operator not now exercised by any 
state commission. 

Marking of the course to be followed at the next annual 
convention at Hot Springs, Ark., and listening to one address 
right after another constituted the work of the last day of the 
meeting. In laying out the course for the next meeting the 
association revealed some of the things done in the executive 
session at which an effort was made to have the association 
announce that it would not hereafter listen to speeches by 
representatives of utility companies. With regard to that mat- 
ter the executive committee reported in favor of continuing in 
the course laid down at the Charleston convention, namely, 
devote at least two and a half days to the business of the asso- 
ciation without hearing addresses by outsiders. The conven- 
tion adopted the recommendation of the executive committee 
and thereby, without fully revealing what had gone on in the 
closed-door session, disposed of the Walker effort to exclude 
utility speakers from the future programs of the convention. 

The convention also voted to have the stenographic report 
of the closed door meeting transcribed and put into the records 
of the association but not made a part of the published pro- 
ceedings. The executive committee, upon its suggestion, was 
directed to have prepared, for the published proceedings, notes 
showing action taken on the Walker proposition to exclude 
utility company representatives’ speeches and a proposal that 
hereafter the association meet in Washington instead of at 
various places throughout the country, the object of that mo- 
tion being to exclude the entertainment parts of the program 
which feature the conventions outside of Washington. 

While the convention was not working on its program the 
delegates from the southeastern states elected Commissioner 
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Woodruff, of Georgia, president of the southeastern states’ in- 
formal association, which, at times, takes action on matters 
interesting exclusively to the southeastern states. 

None of the speakers made any reference to the hostility 
shown toward the custom of listening to speeches by public 
utility men, as shown in the closed-door session. One speech, 
made by Commissioner George R. Van Namee, New York, 
would not have come under the proposed ban. He described 
the new motor bus law of that state, passed by the legislature 
last spring. 

After saying that it was quite apparent that the bus law 
would deprive municipalities of some of their jurisdiction over 
omnibus operations within their limits, Mr. Van Namee said 
the New York commission had no intention of applying the 
jurisdiction given it harshly or without giving every oppor- 
tunity to local interests to be heard. 


Highway and Waterway Doles 


Doles or subsidies for transportation over the highways, 
through the Panama Canal, through the New York state barge 
canal, through the Monongahela River waterway, the users of 
the government’s barge line and users of current produced by 
the Muscle Shoals project, running to well over a billion dol- 
lars a year, are paid from the public treasuries of the country, 
according to Samuel S. Wyer, consulting engineer, Columbus, 
O. Declaration to that effect was made in an address which he 
called “Our Dole Thinking in Transportation.” 

The subsidy paid by the taxpayers of the country for auto- 
mobile, bus and motor truck transportation, the speaker said, 
was nearly equal to the maximum permissible return to the 
railroads under section 15a, namely $1,380,000,000. He figured 
the dole at $1,316,000,000. He displayed a chart by means of 
which he showed that while the surface of an improved high- 
way lasted about ten years, the bonds whereby money for the 
construction of highways was provided, ran for periods ranging 
from 20 to 50 years. 

The speaker said that to “pay as you go” in the matter of 
highways one-tenth of the bonds should be paid off each year. 
He figured accumulating deficits in that account by subtracting 
the amounts actually paid from the amounts that should have 
been paid. 

In text explaining the chart Mr. Wyer said that the present 
total of gasoline taxes and license fees for automobiles, busses 
and motor trucks represented about 4 per cent of the total 
annual cost of such machine operation. He said that if the 
users of the highways contributed enough to make the service 
they received self-sustaining, that is, to give up the dole from 
the taxpayers, their contribution would represent about 12 per 
cent of the annual cost of operating a motor vehicle. 

Yet, he said, taxes for super-highways, in several parts of 
the country, were confiscating the lands of adjoining property 
owners. He cited a case where the owner of a 26-acre tract in 
Cuyahoga county (Cleveland) had been assessed for ten years 
at the rate of $1,208 a year to pay for a super-highway along 
its border. The owner, he said, was Wilhelmina Wetzel. Her 
land has a frontage of about 2,300 feet. The notes from which 
Mr. Wyer spoke, in part, follow: 


_The term ‘dole’ as I use it means something given without the 
recipient giving anything in return. In conception and practice it 
rests on the idea of “let the government do it.’’ 

As a nation we have not learned that there is no economic Santa 
Claus. A living is due only after there has been a reasonable ex- 
penditure of work. The most dangerous individuals in this country 
are not the Socialists nor the Communists, but the selfish business 
men who, while objecting vigorously to doles for labor are neverthe- 
less, by concentrated group action, trying to get doles for their own 
business in the form of having governmental agencies furnish service 
without the beneficiaries of the service paying for it. In this way 
selfish business groups are working the idea of a government dole 
for increasing their own profits at the expense of the taxpayers 
generally. 

Cost is the biggest word in American industry, and the most 
misunderstood. It must always include—1, labor and other operating 
expenses, including taxes and insurance; 2, provision for the replace- 
ment of the capital put in as fast as it vanishes; 3, rental or hire 
of capital used in the project, ordinarily called interest. 

_ That the Panama Canal service has been below cost is recog- 
nized on page 1 of the 1930 report where the governor’s request to 
Congress for additional funds ‘‘is a matter fundamentally of replace- 
ment of worn out equipment.” In brief, the Panama Canal opera- 
tions have ignored our accurate definition of the word cost. Further- 
more, although the capital in-put into the construction of the canal, 
entirely separate and distinct from and in addition to the military 
fortifications program, was 478 million dollars by order of the Secre- 
tary of War in 1921 the actual cost was ‘‘written down to 275,000,000 
as capital account for operations and official reports.’ In brief, the 
Panama Canal has always been operated on the basis of a dole from 
the taxpayers. 

The Monongahela River waterway program rests on a dole of 
$31,000,000. Local industries get the benefit of this government dole 
resulting in increased profits without a decrease in the cost of living 
expenses. 

It costs the taxpayers of New York State a dole of, in round 
number, $5 per ton for every ton of freight moved through the New 
York State Barge Canal. In 1928 this canal did not carry one bushel 
of American export wheat. Its entire export wheat traffic was 
Canadian wheat passing through to New York City for export. This 
year a cargo of Cuban sugar came to Chicago via this canal. The 
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taxpayers of New York state gave a dole of 25 cents a hundredweight 
of sugar. This foreign sugar was delivered in Chicago at 35 cents 
below the cost of delivering our own farm grown beet sugar, thus 
using a government dole to destroy our own farmers’ sugar market. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, owned by the United States 
government, has a dole of 60 per cent of the cost of its service on 
the Mississippi River direct from the taxpayers. 

The St. Lawrence waterway program rests on the tacitly assumed 
and dogmatically asserted saving of 9 cents a bushel on wheat on 
the basis that the waterway is to be tolls free. If tolls were levied 
so as to do away with the dole, the 9 cents saving would just about 
be wiped out. In other words, making this waterway self sustaining 
makes it impossible to show a lower transportation cost than that 
now existing. Furthermore, the Federal Farm Board in November, 
1930, stated: ‘“‘That the American farmer cannot continue to compete 
successfully with other countries in the production of wheat and 
that the production should be gradually adjusted downward until we 
reach a domestic consumption basis.” 

In order to get navigation improvements we frequently simulate 
a hypocritical fiction of collateral interest either in power or flood 
control, and have frequently assumed that power development could 
pay for navigation improvements. Hydropower is worth just what 
can be gotten out of it in competition with power generation from 
coal, and no more. Muscle Shoals is a striking illustration of this 
type of crooked thinking. As a power project, it is not large enough 
to supply the public utility service demands of Columbus, O. It 
would take 500 Muscle Shoals to equal the stationary power we are 
now using in the United States. It would take 10 Muscle Shoals to 
equal one of the recent power stations in New York City, and this 
station has one steam turbine that is equal to practically 2 Muscle 
Shoals. Yet this whole project has rested on a government dole. The 
United States government has invested in it $550 a horsepower. -An 
up-to-date steam plant, generating power cheaper, can be built 
anywhere in the United States for $100 a horsepower. 

Last year 1/3 of our oil: production was burned as mere fuel. 
This overproduction spree resulted in an easily avoidable waste of 
natural gas of 6 million dollars daily. In volume alone this is more 
than twice the total manufactured gas made in all the manufac- 
tured gas plants in the United States. The oil industry, failing in 
handling its own field problems, is now urging government doles for 
super highways to increase motor truck and bus use in order to get 
an increased market for surplus gasoline. 

It is a matter of common observation that “road surfaces” do 
not have a life of over ten years, frequently considerably less. In 
the face of this obvious limitation there are 1,061 million dollars of 
outstanding state highway bonds, where the weighted average bond 
life is 21.4 years. That is, roads must be completely resurfaced at 
least once during the period the bonds are being paid. . 

In 1929 the gasoline tax and motor vehicle fees amounting to 
687 million dollars contributed by users, was just about 1/3 of the 
total cost of 2,003 million dollars for all of the highways in the 
United States, so that 1,316 million dollars, or 2/3, came as a dole 
from taxpayers. 

The relative magnitude of the subsidy from the taxpayers to 
automobile, bus and motor truck transportation as a dole contributed 
directly by taxpayers, is evident from the following: In ‘annual mil- 
lion” dollars, the net income of all the railroads in the United States 
in 1930 was 885. For all the railroads in the United States the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission fixed a maximum permissible return 
of 1,380, while the annual subsidy to competing highway_ transpor- 
tation, as a dole from taxayers, was 1,316. In brief, the dole to the 
highway is, in round numbers, just equal to the maximum net in- 
come that all the railroads of the United States would be entitled to 
on the basis of the Interstate Commerce limitations. 


Bus Paying Way 


The motor bus was paying its way, insisted S. A. Markel, 
chairman of the legislative committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Operators. He said that although they rep- 
resented but two-tenths of one per cent of the passenger cars 
using the highways, they paid a sum equivalent to 4.5 per cent 
of the total license fees and gasoline taxes collected. Those 
figures, he said, would not indicate that the motor bus occupied 
a free right-of-way or that it was subsidized. He said that the 
railroads had exclusive rights-of-way and that likewise millions 
of acres of land were given to them, without cost, “which was, 
of course, a direct subsidy.” 

D. W. Russell, of the Fargo Motor Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., said that no single law could cover both bus and truck 
without doing injustice to one or the other, on account of the 
different types of business done by them. He pointed out some 
of the work that had been done toward coordinating rail and 
motor transportation, which he thought would continue to grow. 


Benn and “Progressives” 


According to the view of James Benn, former member of 
the Pennsylvania commission, this winter will see many efforts 
put forth in Congress to concentrate regulatory power in 
Washington on the theory that state regulation has broken 
down. While he did not mention either Governor Murray, of 
Oklahoma, or Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, nor yet the 
“progressives” who recently revived the Bryan scheme of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of railroads so as to afford 
“public competition,’ what he said seemed to apply closely 
to them. In part, he said: 


Government ownership is the real objective of many of the most 
voluble critics of existing regulatory laws, and of many of the pro- 
ponents of increased federal jurisdiction. . . . We can have respect 
for the open and avowed advocate of the government ownership 
theory, even if we think the advocate is mistaken, and the theory 
dangerous to American institutions. Sincerity is always entitled to 
respect, no matter how wide apart individual views may be. There- 
fore, consistent advocates of government ownership, either in or out 
of Congress or other official position, have the same right to advance 
their opinions as we have to stand firmly in support of ours. But 
nobody’s respect can be asked for government ownership proponents 
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who attempt to cloak their theories and advance toward their ob- 
jectives by the use of such phrases and devious devices as “public 
competition.”” The American people have a wise habit of distrusting 
nostrums which are sugar-coated in such a manner. 

It is the demagogue (and I use that appellation in its broadest 
sense to emphasize the quality of insincerity) who is too crafty, or 
who lacks the moral or political courage, to openly expose his gov- 
ernment ownership objective, and who seeks to attain it under cover 
of destructive sapping and mining of the rights of private property, 
of the regulatory powers of the states, and of the administrative 
functions of the state commissions, who is the most dangerous fac- 
tor in this situation. Usually this type is developed among political 
adventurers and seekers for personal advancement, who are most 
persistent and blatant in their assaults. To them, the law of the 
land, as established in the constitutions of the nation and of the 
states, and as written in legislative statute and the precepts of the 
courts, is accorded neither respect nor allegiance. They invariably 
proclaim their activities as being in behalf of ‘‘the people,”’ and anoint 
themselves publicly and profusely as prophets sent for the deliverance 
ro American public in general, and of utility ratepayers in par- 
icular. 


Sympathetic Regulation 


W. L. Stanley, chief public relations’ officer of the Seaboard 
Air Line, suggested regulation with sympathy and vision, as 
required by the change from the era of repressive and pro- 
hibitive laws. The sins of the railroads, he suggested, perhaps 
warranted many of the repressive and prohibitory things done 
in the earlier era. The new era, however, he said, called for 
a newer regulation. The decision of the federal Commission 
in the 15 per cent case, he said, was sympathetic, not in a 
dole sense, but in the sense of understanding the problems of 
the railroads. True, he said, the Commission rejected the plan 
offered by the railroads, but it suggested an alternative. 

Public convenience and necessity, he said, should be based 
upon the theory that if there was not enough business to afford 
both carriers a fair wage the one proposing to come into the 
field should not be allowed to come. 

Paul Draper, a member of the Federal Power Commission, 
said it would not be possible for that body to operate without 
the closest possible cooperation between it and an affected 
state commission. The plan of Congress, he said, called for 
such cooperation, so that the public and the licensee would both 
be benefited. 

Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, of the American University, 
Washington, D. C., traced the growth of the instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce from the time the commerce clause of 
the Constitution was agreed upon to the present time. He also 
traced the litigation in which the clause was construed and 
applied to the new conditions created by the new instrumentali- 
ties as they came into use. 


Regulation of Electric Companies 


The sound, effective and wise regulation of electric utility 
companies by the men, by the state commissions, said Paul S. 
Clapp, managing director of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, was proved at this time of business stress. The relative 
stability of the electric power industry was a matter of extreme 
importance to the entire country. At the present time, he said, 
while the cost of living was still 50 per cent above the 1913 
level, the price of domestic electricity was 31.5 per cent below 
the 1913 level. 

Alexander Forward, of the American Gas Association, called 
attention to the growing importance regulatory bodies were 
giving to the frightful economic loss, as he said, of smoke. 
Control of the evil, he said, was being made a major matter in 
some parts of the country. 

The question as to amending the eligibility rule in the con- 
stitution of the association, answered in the affirmative on one 
day and then partly reconsidered the next, was finally postponed 
until the Hot Springs convention. As the matter now stands 
the. rule was amended (see Traffic World, October 24, p. 881), 
but it was voted to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
Was carried and put off consideration of the subject until next 
year. 


MOTOR VEHICLES TO MEXICO 


A Mexican presidential decree, officially published on Octo- 
ber 22, and effective three days thereafter, but not to apply 
to shipments by vessels which have left the ports of embarka- 
tion before the publication of the decree, revises the entire 
tariff schedule covering automobiles and automotive products 
by changing the basis of classification, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Edward D. McLaughlin. 

Under the new system automobiles will be classified accord- 
ing to their capacity and the number of cylinders, arriving at 
the capacity of the car through the sales catalogue of the manu- 
facturer and taking into consideration only the interior seats. 
Rumble seats will not be taken into consideration in figuring the 
capacity of the car, and the fact that the car has a place for 
carrying merchandise will not alter its classification as a pas- 
senger automobile. The previous basis for the assessment of 
duty was the value and weight of the car. 
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TRANSPORT COORDINATION 


The only solution of the transportation problem that will 
promote the national welfare will be the effecting of econom- 
ically sound coordination among different means of transporta- 
tion, according to views expressed by Samuel O. Dunn, editor 
of the Railway Age, in an address October 27 before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers at Washington, D. C. 

Emphasizing that while the railroads had suffered a “dan- 
gerous decrease” in their earnings due in part to depressed 
business conditions but also in a major degree to conditions 
arising from “the over-supply of transportation,” Mr. Dunn said 
what was happening to railroad transportation would also hap- 
pen to highway transportation “if the unwarranted and insane 
production of additional transportation facilities, utterly regard- 
less of any need for them, continues unchecked.” Explaining 
what he meant by coordination, he said: 


Sound coordination means a process which will result in each 
means of transportation handling that traffic which it can handle 
at the lowest cost, with due allowances for differences in the quality 
of the different kinds of transportation service rendered. When I 
say “‘cost,” I mean total cost. There might be so-called ‘“‘coordina- 
tion” under a policy or system which resulted in traffic being divided 
between means of transportation entirely regardless of the cost and 
quality of their different kinds of service, but obviously such so-called 
“coordination” would be entirely unsound economically, and, therefore, 
contrary to the public interest. 

You can never have economically sound coordination of different 
means of transportation until those who render transportation service 
upon the highways, like those who render transportation service by 
railway, pay out of their own earnings all the costs incurred in 
enabling them to render their service. When the railways pay out of 
their earnings all the costs incurred in rendering their service, and 
the public pays in taxes a large part of the costs incurred in render- 
ing transportation service by highway, the rates charged and the 
traffic handled by the different carriers are sure to have no relation- 
ship to the total costs incurred in providing their different kinds 
of service. 

In order to ascertain what traffic should be handled by each class 
of carrier, they must be given equality of opportunity, by avoiding or 
abolishing governmental discrimination between them. Government 
discriminates and denies — or opportunity if it pays part of the 
costs essential for the rendering of the service of one class of 
carrier and does not pay part of the costs essential to the rendering 
of the service of another class of carrier. 


Mr. Dunn said it seemed to him that, on sound economic 
principles, practically all the money spent on the highways 
should be derived from motor vehicle taxes, and that if that 
was sound, then it followed that in the aggregate the highway 
users were paying less than one-half as much for their use as 
they should be paying, because statistics indicated that at pres- 
ent more than one-half the money being spent on the highways 
was derived from general property taxes and less than one-half 
from motor vehicle taxes. 

“One of the things we most need as an aid to the solution 
of our general transportation problem is an impartial and thor- 
ough investigation regarding the total amount that should be 
paid for the use of the highways by all who use them, and re- 
garding how this total amount should be distributed among the 
various classes of users,” said he, and added: 


Further, true coordination can be secured only by subjecting all 
means of transportation to similar regulation. There can be no 
economically sound co-ordination while some means of transportation 
are subjected to comprehensive and drastic regulation of their service 
and rate-making, while competing carriers are subject to no such 
regulation. What is most needed in the interest of the public welfare 
is abolition of the wide difference between the way in which our 
national and state governments now treat the railways and the way 
they treat other means of transportation. 

I am far from believing that equal government treatment of all 
agencies of transportation wil drive motor busses and trucks from 
the highways. I have long urged the railways to use motor busses and 
trucks extensively to replace much of their unprofitable local passenger 
and freight train service; to render store-door collection and delivery 
of freight; and to extend their passenger service to points not now 
reached by their lines. It is gratifying that, in spite of governmental 
policies which discourage rather than encourage coordination, some 
progress has already been made in this direction. More than 80 of the 
steam railways, including some of the leading carriers, are now operat- 
ing — coaches, and a slightly smaller number are using motor 
trucks. 

Motor busses are being used, to a quite large extent by some 
roads, to replace train service which has become unremunerative 
because of traffic losses to private automobiles. The dozen leading 
railways which are operating motor coaches on an extensive scale 
are each saving from $100,000 to $1,000,000 a year by the replacement 
of passenger trains. To the extent that these motor coaches handle 
traffic, either at a profit or at a relatively small loss, which a railway 
train cannot handle at anything except a large loss, they fit clearly 
into the picture of coordinated transportation. 

There is a similar situation with respect to motor trucks. Sub- 
stantial economies in the handling of less-than-carload freight are 
being obtained by railways through the substitution of motor truck 
or tractor and trailer service for freight car transfer movements in 
terminals and for short haul freight train operation on light taffic 
branch lines and even upon main lines. Another such development is 
the use of motor trucks by railways to furnish store-door pick-up 
and delivery service. It is highly probable that within a relatively 
short time most, if not all, of the railways in the country will offer 
through transportation service from store-door to store-door, pro- 
viding pick-up and delivery service by motor trucks for the movement 
of freight between the doors of shippers and consignees and the rail- 
way freight stations, and the movement between the points of origin 
and destination by railway trains. On October 1, all of the railways in 
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the territory between St. Louis, Omaha and Denver on the north, and 
the Gulf of Mexico and the international border on the south began 
to handle less-than-carload freight under a tariff which provides 
for pick-up and delivery service by motor truck at no extra charge on 
shipments moving a distance of 300 miles or less. These activities 
point the way, but what has been done is inconsequential compared 
to what can be done when the proper basis for sound and economic 
coordination has been provided. 

In order to extend physical coordination to the fullest extent, 
there must be an economic basis of coordination. We can have no 
such basis Until governmental discrimination between carriers has 
been eliminated. 

Under competition on equal terms, each class of carrier will 
soon be left supreme in its own natural economic field, and excluded 
from other fields. In my opinion the result will be that the railways 
will again become almost the sole long-haul inland carriers of the 
country; that the trucks will retain and increase their terminal and 
short-haul business; and that coordinated rail-truck service will carry 
a large and increasing amount of traffic from the door of the shipper 
to the door of the consignee. 


W. H. Fairbanks, of the Bureau of Public Roads, in dis- 
cussion of the remarks of Mr. Dunn, said he had little fault 
to find with the latter’s position, as to principles involved, but 
that he objected to the statement that highway users were pay- 
ing less than one-half as much for their use as they should be 
paying. He said those figures applied to all roads, of which 
there were 3,000,000 miles, inclusive of 2,700,000 miles of local 
roads, while busses and trucks used principally only the 300,000 
miles of main roads, and that on the main roads nearly 90 per 
cent of the cost of the highways was met by motor vehicle 
taxes. He said when a highway was built for a seven-passenger 
automobile not much was added to the cost to make it carry 
trucks also. Tests made in Pennsylvania, he said, indicated 
that the truck was paying enough in taxes to meet the addi- 
tional cost. 

Present commercial vehicle equipment worth millions of 
dollars may be made obsolete by unwise state legislation, ac- 
cording to views expressed by Pierre Schon, sales engineer of 
the General Motors Truck Company. He said that if the tend- 
ency for shrinking sizes and weights of commercial vehicles 
through state legislation continued, the problems of vehicle 
manufacturers, designing engineers, truck operators and ship- 
pers would become more complicated and costly. He urged 
that all persons interested work together to eliminate this 
economic waste which he said would materially affect taxes 
and costs of distribution. 

Activities of the Department of Commerce looking to elimi- 
nation of waste in industry were reviewed in a paper read for 
George K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of Standards, who 
was unable to be present on account of illness. Mr. Burgess 
said that, in the general field of transportation, several com- 
modities used in the manufacture of automotive and other trans- 
portation equipment had been included in the simplified practice 
programs. 

“In the field of distribution and material handling equip- 
ment, simplification is being undertaken by a number of inter- 
ested groups,’ said Mr. Burgess. ‘One of the first completed 
recommendations covers dimensions of skid platforms to pro- 
vide interchangeability in use, especially in connection with 
the growing use of such equipment for interplant shipment of 
goods by rail and highway. 

“Projects now under consideration include conveyor parts 
and attachments, height of loading platforms, ramp grades, and 
many forms of containers used for packing and shipping. Under 
present conditions in the general field of transportation, waste 
elimination has become more important than ever before. Sim- 
plified practice is recognized as one of the most important fac- 
tors in eliminating waste, both in production and distribution. 
There is ample opportunity in the transportation field for such 
waste elimination, not only in the manufacture of rail and high- 
way vehicles, but in numerous collateral lines.” 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Discussion of motor transportation is to be an important 
part of the thirty-sixth formal meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board at Fargo, N. D., November 10, according 
to the program. John Frame, Fargo attorney, will speak on 
“Some Observations Based on Experience as to Why Motor 
Transportation Is Necessary,” and A. L. Janes, assistant general 
counsel of the Great Northern, will discuss “Competition Be- 
tween Trucks and Railways.” 

Another speaker will be M. J. Gormley, executive vice-presi- 
dent, American Railway Association. 

The two outstanding topics to be brought up for discussion 
by the board members, it is stated, are store-door pick-up and 
delivery and proposals to remove some of the restrictions ham- 
pering the railroads in their competition with other transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The board meeting will be preceded by a meeting of the 
executive committee and followed by meetings of the joint grain 
transportation committe and the heavier loading committee. 
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SHORT HAUL STEEL RATES 


In second supplemental fourth section order No. 10639, iron 
and steel articles in Central Freight Association and Trunk 
Line Association territories, the Commission has modified the 
fourth section relief granted in fourth section order No. 10639 
issued August 22, so as to permit the railroads to put into op- 
eration the short haul iron and steel rates in the western part 
of trunk line territory and the eastern part of central territory, 
with relief at intermediate points. 

The order says that in lieu of the publication of specific 
routing in connection with the rates under the authority here- 
tofore granted the applicants may publish a scale showing 
rates and maximum distances for which the rates will apply, 
as follows: 


The rates named in this tariff between any two points apply 
via all routes composed of lines parties to the tariff over which the 
distances do not exceed those shown in column 2 below opposite the 
corresponding rates shown in column 1. 

Column 1, rates per 100 pounds; column 2, distances: 


Cents Miles Cents Miles 
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The Commission, by means of a sixth section permissive 
order, has authorized the railroads, when they publish the short 
haul iron and steel rates, to disregard the tariff rule requiring 
rates to be shown in a specific manner. Instead, they may in- 
corporate in their tariffs a conversion table whereby the shipper 
may ascertain the reduced rate. For instance, the table will 
show a shipper whose rate at present is 6 cents a hundred pounds 
that the new rate is only 3 cents; that where it is 10 cents 
the new rate will be 8 cents; that where it is 13 cents it will 
be 12 cents, and that where it is 15.5 cents the new rate will 
be 15.25 cents. The last mentioned rate is the last one before 
the short haul scale grades into the scale prescribed in the 
Hoch-Smith scale, providing a rate of 16 cents at 100 miles. 

Rates made in accordance with this method are to continue 
not later than February 9. The permission was granted to dis- 
regard the tariff publishing rules to this extent on account of 
the impossibility of the tariff publishing agents to prepare regu- 
lar form tariffs within a reasonable time, thereby giving ship- 
pers rates believed to be truly competitive with rates made by 
trucks and barge lines on short haul traffic. 


ST. LOUIS TELLS TRANSPORTATION STORY 


Three advertisements stressing the central location of St. 
Louis, the diversity of its manufactured products and its unusual 
facilities for rail and river transportation are being published 
by the Chamber of Commerce and Industrial Club of St. Louis 
over the next 60-day period in export, selling, dry goods and 
trade magazines covering other fields. 

Appearing in export journals, one advertisement calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “most other famous cities are remarkable 
for some one or two individual items. But because of the enor- 
mous consuming population which immediately surrounds it, and 
because of its advantages in raw materials, power, skilled labor 
and transportation, St. Louis is notable for hundreds of different 
lines. 

The advantage which strategic position offers “in relation 
to a moving tide” is the theme of another advertisement sched- 
uled to appear in selling and traffic magazines. ‘Note how, as 
the country has developed,” it states, “the center of population 
has moved nearer and nearer the center of the country; how 
it is almost 600 miles west of the Atlantic seaboard, and stead- 
ily approaching St. Louis. Many a typical American concern 
would find its operations more lastingly profitable in a nationally 
centered location, in or near St. Louis.” 

Importance of rapid delivery service out of St. Louis is 
emphasized in the third advertisement of the series, which is to 
appear in dry goods and retailing magazines. 

“Location, market facilities, rail and river transportation 
and a swift package car service,” it sets forth, “all qualify St. 
Louis as king of the merchandise deliverers. He’ll bring a 
spool of thread or a locomotive casting—whatever you need— 
from America’s great central market.” 


COUZENS CALLS ON HOOVER 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, called on President Hoover, October 28, to 
discuss proposed transportation legislation. He said he wished 
to obtain the President’s views on that subject. 
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Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Finding, in 
barge owner’s proceeding to limit liability, that sinking of 
barge while in tow was due to unseaworthy condition held justi- 
fied under evidence (46 USCA, secs. 183-185). 

The evidence disclosed that the weather was mild and 
cloudy, with no sea to speak of, and that the sinking was not 
observed by anyone on the tug until the tug’s engine slowed 
down. The only survivor of the barge was unable to give a 
satisfactory account of how the disaster happened, and it fur- 
ther appeared that officials charged with inspection of the barge 
had adopted a very careless practice of making inspection, and 
that on previous trips crew were forced to use pumps almost 
constantly to keep the barge afloat—The Calvert, Eastern 
Transp. Co. vs. Insley, 51 Fed. Rep. (2d) 494. 

Doctrine of employes’ assumption of risk applies in ad- 
— but act of seaman in assuming risk must be voluntary. 
—Ibid. 

Master of barge drowned when barge sank, due to unsea- 
worthiness, held not to have assumed risk by reason of con- 
tinuing employment, with knowledge that vessel was leaking.— 
Ibid. 

“Assumption of risk” involves ready and willing acceptance 
of risks which are known and fairly appreciated.—lIbid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. Arizona.) Carrier in Arizona may only 
charge and collect rates prescribed by Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission (Const. Ariz., art. 15, sec. 3).—El Paso & S. W. R. Co. 
vs. Arizona Corporation Commission et al., 51 Fed. Rep. (2d) 573. 

Where carrier merely collected intrastate rate authorized 
by State Corporation Commission, Commission held without 
authority to order reparation, though rate prescribed and 
charged was found excessive (Const. Ariz., art 15, sec. 3; Civ. 
Code Ariz. 1913, par. 2347).—Ibid. 

Provision authorizing Corporation Commission to require 
reparation for excessive charges applies only where carrier has 
enforced rates in excess of those prescribed by Commission 
— Ariz., art 15, sec. 3; Civ. Code Ariz. 1913, par. 2347).— 
ibid. 

Suit by carrier to enjoin enforcement of reparation order 
by Arizona Corporation Commission held within jurisdiction of 
federal court as involving federal question, in view of severity 
of penalties under state law (Const. Ariz., art. 15, sec. 17; Civ. 
Code Ariz. 19138, pars. 2341, 2348, 2344, 2347, 2349, 2352-2355; 
2357; Const. U. S., amend. 14).—Ibid. 





Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1931, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where calves, 
were garnished by consignee’s creditor, whereupon consignor 
replevied calves, garnishee railroad, having surrendered calves 
under “legal duress,” held not liable to creditor (Rev. St. 1929, 
sec. 1626).—Brandon vs. Power, 41 S. W. Rep. (2d) 879. 

Carrier from whose possession goods are taken by process 
against owner which is valid on face is not liable if acting 
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bona fide and non-negligently and without being converter (Rev. 
St. 1929, sec. 1626).—Ibid. 

Carrier surrendering goods under apparently valid process 
against owner should timely notify owner. 

Carrier should give timely notice of facts to owner in order 
that he may make a proper defense, unless it can be shown 
that owner had actual knowledge from other sources in due 
time to assert his rights, or unless such notice could not possibly 
have given him an opportunity to protect himself.—Ibid. 

Carrier surrendering goods under apparently valid process 
against owner, if giving owner reasonable notice, need not 
defend suit.—Ibid. 


FERTILIZER ORDERS UPHELD 


By a “percuriam” decision, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, October 26, in No. 1, Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way Company et al. vs. United States of America and Interstate 
Commerce Commission, upheld the Commission’s orders of 
December 29, 1926, and July 11, 1928, prescribing maximum 
reasonable rates based on distance for uniform application on 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials between points in central 
territory. (120 I. C. C. 361; 146 I. C. C. 419; Docket No. 15912.) 

The court said it was of the opinion that the Commission 
acted within its authority and that its orders were supported 
by substantial evidence. The case had been appealed from 
the district court of the United States for the northern district 
of Illinois. 





DEMURRAGE REVIEW DENIED 


In No. 343, the North American Coal Corporation, petitioner, 
vs. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company, the Supreme Court 
denied a petition for a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, sixth circuit. Petitioner said the question presented 
was whether or not a carrier Was entitled to assess and collect 
demurrage which accrued, if at all, prior to the time when 
such carrier had performed its contract of carriage and during 
a time when neither the consignee nor the carrier was able to 
perform their respective obligations under the contract of car- 
riage. The courts below answered this question in favor of the 
carrier, said petitioner. 





RAIL LABOR CASE 

In Nos. 21, 22 and 23, Virginian Railway, petitioner in each 
case, vs. Boyd E. Chambers, E. D. Fitzgerald and W. O. Hylton, 
respectively, the Supreme Court of the United States has an- 
nounced that, by a divided court, it has affirmed judgments of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, fourth circuit. The 
decision has the effect of upholding findings in favor of the 
men named by the Railroad Labor Board which was abolished 
by Congress in 1926 when it passed the present railway labor 
act. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC EXTENSION 

Argument was heard this week by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in No. 51, Western Pacific California Railroad 
Company vs. Southern Pacific Company, wherein the Western 
Pacific Company sought an injunction to prevent the Southern 
Pacific building an extension in San Mateo county, Calif., with- 
out first having obtained authority from the Commission to do 
so. The Southern Pacific contended that the extension was not 
one that required authority from the Commission for its con- 
struction. The issue before the highest tribunal, however, is 
whether or not the Western Pacific California company is a 
“party in interest” within the meaning of paragraph 20 of sec- 
tion 1 of the interstate commerce act. If it is held not to be 
such a party in interest, it would be barred from bringing suit 
to enjoin the construction of the extension. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN CASES 


In No. 287, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
et al. vs. United States of America and Interstate Commerce 
Commission et al., and Terminal Grain Company et al. vs. 
United States of America et al., suits in equity to set aside and 
annul the Commission’s order in No. 17000, part 7, grain and 
grain products within the western district and for export, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, October 26, noted probable 
jurisdiction and advanced the cases for oral argument November 
30 after the cases heretofore assigned for that day. 








RAILROAD TAX CASES 


The Supreme Court of the United States has noted prob- 
able jurisdiction in No. 178, William J. Stratton, secretary of 
state of Illinois, appellant, vs. St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, appellee, on appeal from a statutory district court 
of the United States for the southern district of Illinois, south- 
ern division, and has assigned the case for oral argument on 
November 30 after the cases heretofore assigned for that day. 
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The proceeding involves an attack on an annual franchise tax 
sought to be imposed on the carrier. 

In No. 300, Southern Railway Company, appellant, vs. Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky ex rel., et al., and No. 301, Andrew W. 
Mellon, as Director-General of Railroads, appellant, vs. Common- 
wealth of Kentucky ex rel. et al., the Supreme Court has noted 
probable jurisdiction and has assigned the case for oral argument 
November 30 after the cases heretofore assigned for that day. 
These proceedings involve an effort by Kentucky to collect 
franchise taxes from appellants arising in the period of federal 
control, and came from the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 


REVIEW OF SHIPPING CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States will review the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, second circuit, in No. 
296, United States Navigation Company, Inc., vs. The Cunard 
Steamship Company, Ltd., et al., wherein that court held that 
the United States Navigation Company should have gone first 
to the Shipping Board with its complaint that British steam- 
ship lines were violating the anti-trust laws in connection with 
maintenance of contract rates in the transatlantic trade. (See 
Traffic World, May 23, p. 1268, and May 30, p. 1305.) The cir- 
cuit court denied injuctive relief. 


NEW YORK WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


In an address before the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the New York State Waterways Association, at the Concourse 
Plaza Hotel, New York, Walter P. Hedden, chief of the bureau 
of commerce of the Port of New York Authority, urged adop- 
tion by the federal government of the program of its engineers 
for improvement of the New York State Barge Canal but that 
its appropriation for the purpose should be transferred to New 
York as a grant and aid to the canal. 

The association also heard addresses by J. P. Magill, special 
representative of the Maritime Association of New York; Pro- 
fessor Alexander Haring, of New York University; Peter G. Ten 
Eyck, chairman of the Albany Port District Commission; F. B. 
Shepherd, of Oswego; Major Theron M. Ripley, of Buffalo; Cor- 
poration Counsel Arthur J. Hilly; A. V. S. Olcott, president of 
the Hudson Valley Federated Chambers of Commerce; Dock 
Commissioner John McKenzie, of New York; W. Pierrepont 
White, Utica, and Assistant Corporation Counsel Andrew Ronin, 
of Buffalo. 

Mr. Hedden said he made his suggestion in view of the 
great difficulty and delay incidental to the transfer of real estate 
titles. It would be following a practice followed in the case of 
improvements for state highways, he continued. 


He pointed out that there was a general agreement among 
waterway men and officials that traffic on the canal was increas- 
ing at such rapid rate that by 1938 or even 1935 the shipping 
capacity of the canal would be reached. 


That while the whole barge canal lies in New York, he said, 
there was little doubt that it is of national importance in every 
sense, and that two-thirds of its business is interstate. Out of 
the entire waterway system of 12,000 miles of the country the 
New York system is the only one that does not receive a penny 
of aid for improvement from the federal government, he added. 

He suggested the desirability of a thirteen-foot depth be- 
tween locks, widening of the channel and an elevation of bridges 
for clearance. This would cost $50,000,000, but would be justi- 
fied, Mr. Hedden said, because the increase of traffic within the 
next ten or fifteen years would be most marked. The objects 
to be attained by the transfer of the canal would be achieved, 
he continued, by leaving the operation and ownership to New 
York state and by simply transferring the government appro- 
priation for the improvements recommended. 





ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Representatives of the Power Authority of the State of 
New York conferred this week with Secretary Stimson, of the 
Department of State, relative to the interest of New York in 
the proposed improvement of the St. Lawrence River for ocean- 
going vessels operating from and to the Great Lakes. The 
power authority submitted to Secretary Stimson a memoran- 
dum presenting its views relative to the respective rights and 
interests of the federal government and the state of New York. 
It was stated that the state of New York regarded as definitely 
settled that the authority of the federal government was para- 
mount in all matters having to do with the improvement of 
commerce and navigation along the St. Lawrence River and 
also that similarly it was definitely settled that the state of 
New York was the sole and absolute owner of that part of the 
water flowing in the St. Lawrence River and to the land com- 
prising its bed and the power and power sites in, upon or ad- 
jacent to it on the American side of the international boundary 
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and was fully vested with a legal and inalienable title thereto. 
The effect of the memorandum was that the state of New York 
would insist on protection of its rights with respect to water 
power development and that as to the power issue definite 
agreement should be reached between the federal govrnment 
and the state prior to agreements, or negotiations therefor, be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

Henry J. Allen, formerly United States senator from Kan- 
sas, will act as counselor to the Department of State in the 
negotiations with Canada with respect to the St. Lawrence 
project. 


BARGE LINE COTTON RATES 


The question as to what shall be done about the govern- 
ment barge line’s $1 a bale rate on cotton, 2,000 bales minimum, 
from Memphis to New Orleans, is expected to reach the 
Secretary of War shortly, probably November 20. How soon 
he will make his decision is problematical. The thought, how- 
ever, is that decision will not be delayed because there is great 
anxiety on the part of shippers of cotton to know upon what 
basis they can make their commitments in respect of this year’s 
crop. The question is not a simple one nor devoid of political 
implications, as may be inferred from the fact that the rail- 
roads assert that such a rate is calculated to make their con- 
dition, which is a matter of concern to President Hoover, much 
worse and the further fact that cotton cooperatives want the 
benefit of the low rate. 

At the hearing at Memphis, attended on behalf of the Com- 
mission by Examiner G. H. Mattingly on account of his ex- 
perience in the Hoch-Smith cotton case, the rate was defended 
by officers of the government barge line and some big shippers. 
Among the latter were the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, the national organization of cotton cooperatives. The 
big shippers defended the rate as reasonable and the minimum 
as within the compass of attainment by shippers. In effect the 
minimum is a barge load. While the rate is usually spoken of 
as $1 a bale rate, that charge applies only on high density 
compressed bales. A rate of $1.25 applies on bales of low 
density compression The cooperatives said that the $1 rate 
would save money for the cotton producers. 

Memphis interests did not object to the 2,000-bale minimum, 
but suggested that the barge line establish rates based on min- 
ima running as low as 100 bales, the smaller shipper to pay 
higher rates than the shipper able to give the barge line a 
full barge load at one time. 

Representatives of the railroad expressed complete oppo- 
sition to the move of the barge line. They said that the arrange- 
ment would be ruinous to the railroads which could not afford 
to lose the traffic nor meet the rate. They asserted that it 
would have a serious effect on interior shippers not able to 
accumulate 1,000 bales, and on the local bankers and merchants. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is considering means to 
urge the War Department to restore the port-to-port rate on 
cotton by the Federal Barge Line, suspended by the department. 
The association ascribes the suspension to opposition of the rail- 
roads and expecis efforts to have barge rates suspended on 
other commodities. 

The Mississippi Valley Association fears that the port-to- 
port rate on grain may be suspended next. The St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange reports that 5,000,000 bushels of wheat move 
annually by water at a rate of 8 cents a 100 pounds. The rail 
rate is 11 cents, and prior to barge competition was 18.5 cents. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $370,000 for the construction of a 24-inch 
self-propelled pipe line dredge, to be used in removing shoals 
in the Mississippi River between the Ohio and Illinois Rivers, 
has been approved by Acting Secretary of War, Colonel Fred- 
erick H. Payne. The project for improvement of the Mississippi 
River between the Ohio and Illinois Rivers provides for a chan- 
nel not less than 9 feet deep, 300 feet wide to the northern 
boundary of St. Louis, Mo., and thence 200 feet wide to the 
mouth of the Illinois River, to be obtained by regulating works 
and dredging. The War Department said operations under the 
project had been vigorously prosecuted, resulting in the con- 
struction of a very considerable portion of the regulating works. 
It said it was now necessary to make provision for the main- 
tenance of the channel at the various bars by dredging of 
shoals that form and reform due to the movement of river silt, 
and that successful nagivation on the river required that these 
shoals be promptly removed. 

Allotments of $175,000 for dredging in the Delaware River 
between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., and of $33,000 
for dredging in Tampa Harbor, Fla., also have been approved. 

Acting Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison has approved 
allotments from river and harbor funds of $14,601.24 for im- 
provement of the Sacramento River, Calif., and of $8,914.49 for 
improvement of the Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif. 
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Tulsa Convention of Associated Traffic Clubs 


National Transportation Problem Discussed by Notable Group of Speakers—Place of Commission 
in Governmental Structure Told by Chairman Brainerd—Radical Revision of Rail 
Practices and Law Required by Passing of Rail Monopoly—Harkrader 
Reelected President at Well Attended Meeting—Program for 
National Transportation Research Institute Furthered 


(By a Staff Correspondent at Tulsa, Okla.) 


The general subject of proper regulation and coordination 
of competing forms of transportation was again the topic of 
discussion by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at its 
tenth annual meeting, which was opened promptly at ten o’clock 
the morning of October 28 in the ballroom of the Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Okla., with an attendance of well over 300 delegates and 
visitors. The roll call showed forty-two of the fifty member 
clubs represented by delegates on the floor, and delegates from 
two other clubs, in Tulsa, were not at the moment present. 
Though the total attendance was not as large as at some other 
meetings, the percentage of clubs represented was said to be 
the best in the history of the association. 


The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. Claude E. Hill, 
of the First Christian Church, after which there were addresses 
of welcome by C. J. Payton, president of the local traffic club, 
and E. F. Johnson, 
president of the Tul- 
sa Chamber of Com- 
merce. Response was 
made by President T. 
T. Harkrader, of the 
association, who took 
the opportunity also 
to present some sta- 
tistics with respect to 
the association and 
some congratulations 
on its present healthy 
state and its prospects 
and opportunities for 
the future. Secretary 
F. A. Doebber fol- 
lowed him with sim- 
ilar remarks, dealing 
especially with the 
finances of the asso- 
ciation and the 
amount of service it 
has given to member clubs. j 

President Harkrader appointed the following nominating 
committee to report the next day a ticket for president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and six vice-presidents, and six directors to 
succeed Directors Burwell, Butler, Hendrick, Hull, McCamey 
and Seidl, whose terms had expired: Mr. Bargett, Baltimore, 
chairman; Mr. Snow, St. Louis; Mr. Goodsil, St. Paul; Mr. Rob- 
inson, Louisville; Mr. Bird, New York; Mr. Helm, Indianapolis; 
Mr. Vogtl, Birmingham; Mr. Mangold, Chicago; Mr. Fitch, San 
Francisco. 

H. W. Roe, of Tulsa, chairman of the general committee 
on arrangements for the convention, made some remarks further 
welcoming the visitors and giving details of the entertainment 
features planned. 


Address by H. H. Rogers 


H. H. Rogers, president of the Exchange National Bank of 
Tulsa, was the first formal speaker. His subject was: “The 
National Transportation Problem.” He spoke as follows: 


The national transportation problem is to correlate all the trans- 
portation agencies so that there can be the best possible service, 
in entirely satisfactory return on the investment and provision for 
future constructive development. _ . . 

The railroad must be the staring point in working out any solu- 
tion of the problem. Every section of the country is dependent on 
it. It represents an investment estimated at from 22 to 40 billion 
dollars; railroad employes number 1,400,000; the annual payroll is 
2% billion dollars; there are outstanding 12% billion bonds belonging 
to individuals, insurance companies, savings and commercial banks, 
and hospitals and colleges. It is stated that savings banks alone 
own $1,292,000,000 bonds. The railroads pay a million dollars in taxes 


per day and two million in maintenance cost. Railroads are permitted 
by law to earn 5% per cent but they have not done it in the last 10 
years, the lowest being 2.87 per cent in 1921 and 4.98 per cent in 1926. 
The earnings for the first 6 months of 1931 were 36.5 per cent below 
1930 and 57.5 per cent below 1929. 
solved. 


So there is a real problem to be 








T. T. Harkrader, F. A. Doebber, and W. T. Vandenburgh (from left to right), respec- 
tively re-elected, president, secretary, and treasurer of the association. 


Some say the railroads should economize. They cannot go much 
further. Since 1920 the number of employes has been reduced from 
2,022,832 to 1,488,353. Railroad wages in the same period have been 
reduced from $3,681,801,193 to $2,550,544,277. In coal consumption 
there has been a decrease of 30 per cent in cost. Taxes have in- 
creased 50 per cent. 

Volume of business or rates, or both, must increase or wages must 
come down. There can be little or no new money found for the rail- 
roads under existing conditions. If the railroad efficiency could be 
combined with bus universality, both would fare better. Busses 
should be regulated and should be used to feed and otherwise sup- 
plement the railroad service. These interests should be consolidated 
quickly and completely. 

Air transportation will develop rapidly and the railroads should 
step further into the picture. 

Water transportation likewise is being rejuvenated and, because 
of practical subsidy, is making it difficult for the railroads in certain 
areas. There should be no conflict. Barge lines should be purchased, 
use of the Panama Canal permitted, and otherwise remove restric- 
tions from the railroads. ‘ 

Failure to develop a unified program means disaster. Bond and 
stock values of railroads 
must be restored or new 
financing will be impos- 
sible and many institu- 
tions will suffer—some 
irreparably. 

Restoration of con- 
fidence and aid in cor- 
relating all transporta- 
tion agencies to conserve 
present values and cre- 
ate new ones is every- 
body’s job now. Delay 
in tackling it is haz- 
ardous. 


Address by H. M. Lull 


He was followed by 
H. M. Lull, executive 
vice-president, South- 
ern Pacific Lines, 
Houston, Tex., on the 
subject, “Another 
Phase of the National 
Transportation Prom- 
lem.” 

After a brief in- 
troduction, in which he emphasized the importance of convassing 
all the facts, he continued as follows: 


There are many who are coming to feel that the railroads are 
losing ground and are rapidly becoming less necessary and of less 
importance in serving the transportation needs of the nation and 
will perhaps, within a few years, fall into obsolescense and decay. 
While most people are fairly familiar with the great part which the 
railroads have taken in pioneering and developing this country to its 
present position of wealth, power and importance in world affairs, the 
work of the railroads is carried on in such manner that the average 
citizen does not fully realize its immensity and has no clear con- 
ception of the extent to which the railroads and their work are 
interwoven into the public life of the nation. To bring this out 
clearly I beg leave to quote a few statistics for the year 1930, which, 
as you know, was a very poor year from the railroad standpoint. 

In that year the railroads of the United States operated 429,000 
miles of track, owned 55,000 locomotives, 52,000 passenger cars, 
2,275,000 freight cars with a capacity of 106,000,000 tons. Their total 
property investment amounted to $26,350,000,000 and the par value 
of their securities, stocks and funded debt outstanding in the hands 
of the public amounted to $18,680,000,000. They transported about 
46,000,000 car loads of freight, amounting to over two Dillion tons 
and carried 704,000,000 passengers. Their gross earnings for the 
year were $5,281,000,000, they expended in operation $3,931,000,000, in 
taxes $349,000,000 and in interest on funded and unfunded debt $503,- 
000,000. Nearly 45 per cent of gross revenues or $2,550,900,000 was 
paid out in wages and salaries to about 1,500,000 employes, and about 
$1,000,000,000 was expended for materials and supplies. 

The fact is that the investment, operations, taxes, wages and 
purchases of the railroads represent an enormous factor in the public 
life of the nation, to say nothing of the service they perform in mak- 
ing possible free and unrestricted flow of the commodities of trade 
and commerce throughout the length and breadth of this country. 
As has been said by another railroad man, “‘The acid test of the 
intrinsic value of anything is to picture what life would be without 
it.” I for one do not believe that the day of the railroad is past. 
I do firmly believe that the railroads are indispensable to the life, 
happiness and prosperity of the people of this country and will 
remain so for a long time in the future and I am sure that most of 
you agree with me in this respect. 

This is, however, by no means the same thing as saying that the 
railroads can progress and continue to furnish adequate and satis- 
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factory service without any changes in methods and practices. There 
has never been a time when it was more necessary for those in 
charge of the conduct of railroad affairs to examine more thoroughly 
the effect of changing methods of business and of competitive agencies 
of transportation upon the requirements of the public for railroad 
service and to inquire into what measures are necessary to bring 
railroad service more completely into accord with rapidly changing 
conditions. Something has been accomplished in recent years in this 
respect but much more remains to be done and to this end those 
who direct the railroads are in need of the fullest possible coopera- 
tion and assistance from those whom they desire to serve. 

For a long period of years, following the completion of the major 
trunk lines and the network of secondary lines and branches of the 
railrad system, the railroads were the almost exclusive means of rapid 
and efficient transportation. They held nearly a monoply of the 
transportation industry and suffered from no effective competition 
from other transportation agencies. They came to be regarded as 
a monopoly and practically all of our present day system of regula- 
tion and public control is based upon this fact. During the last ten 
or fifteen years, however, and particularly within the last five years 
competitive agencies have developed to a degree which has brought 
about a material change in the transportation picture. In addition 
to the competition which has always existed among the railroads 
themselves other forms of competition have become of major im- 
portance, namely motor transport, airplanes and inland waterways, so 
that railroads may no longer properly be considered as holding a 
monopoly of this business. We are, in fact, afflicted at present with 
a surplus of transportation facilities to almost the same extent as 
we are with a surplus of wheat, cotton and other commodities. The 
fact that these competitive agencies are, to a considerable extent, 
subsidized by the federal and state governments and are almost en- 
tirely unregulated in their methods, rates and practices, has brought 
about a feeling almost of bitterness on the part of some railroad 
men which has, to some extent, clouded the issues involved and 
hampered us in a clear study and analysis of our own situation. The 
public has also become, to a certain extent, confused and uncertain 
as to the proper relation of these agencies. The business depression, 
with consequent unemployment, drop in commodity prices, price 
cutting and unprofitable business operations, has tended to still 
further complicate and confuse transportation problems. It is difficult 
indeed to plan for the long future when we are in the midst of so 
many uncertainties and such great difficulties of all kinds. It is, 
however, imperative that these problems be studied not only from the 
standpoint of the apparent necessities of the moment, but also with 
thought for the basic values and ultimate results. 


I think that certain principles may be laid down as a basis for 
the consideration of our transportation problems: 

First, that the public is entitled to the best and most efficient 
transportation possible and at the lowest possible cost. 

Second, that in determining costs all items of cost must be 
considered whether paid directly by the shipper or indirectly in the 
form of taxes. 

Third, that railroads no longer have a monopoly of transportation 
and that regulatory measures applied to them should be equally 
applied to competitive transportation agencies. 

Fourth, that support should be given by the shippers, the public 
and the regulatory commissions to that agency, viz the railroads, 
which alone is able to meet the major transportation requirements of 
the country efficiently and at the least total cost in order that that 
agency may not through inadequate earning power become incapable 
of such service with consequent chaos and inadequacy in the whole 
transportation industry. 

Fifth, that to merit such support the railroads must exert them- 
selves to the utmost to so modify and supplement their forms of 
service as to satisfactorily meet modern requirements. 

The extent to which competitive transportation agencies have been 
aided through government subsidies direct or indirect and by reason 
of lack of regulation comparable to that placed upon railroads is not 
generally appreciated. Within the past few vears Federal and State 
governments have expended many hundred million dollars contributed 
by tax payers on the construction and maintenance of inland water- 
way systems, improved highways, lighted airways and landing fields 
for airplanes and in loans at extremely low interest rates to privately 
owned ship lines for the construction of modern ships, many of which 
are operating in coastwise service through the Panama Canal in 
direct competition to the transcontinental railroads. Contributions 
by the Federal government to privately operated air lines in the form 
of heavy payments for carrying mail resulted in the last fiscal year 
in a deficit of about $15,000,000 in the airmail division of the post office 
department. For the past thirteen years the Federal government has 
operated an extensive barge line service on the Mississippi and Warrior 
river inland waterway system, which service it is rapidly extending 
to the upper Mississippi and its tributaries in direct competition with 
the railroads, largely at the taxpayers’ expense. Port to port water 
lines engaged in interstate traffic are wholly unregulated both as to 
practices and rates. Bus and truck lines are operating extensively on 
highways, provided by the taxpayers, engaged in interstate traffic with 
no Federal regulations whatever. What little State regulation has been 
formulated for bus and truck lines is for the most part without ade- 
quate enforcement and largely ineffective. Little or no attention is 
paid to rebating and other unethical practices, which were so sternly 
suppressed in the case of railroads, when indulged in by other com- 
petitive agencies. This has led to general chaos in water and high- 
way transportation, with the result that it is now being conducted on 
a thoroughly unsound and unstable basis which cannot possibly be 
relied upon for the future. 

The railroad rate structure is based on various factors with the 
primary purpose of permitting free and unrestricted movement, so far 
as possible, to all articles of commerce. While this rate structure is 
far from perfect and is constantly modified to meet changing condi- 
tions it has, in the past, served its purpose fairly well. For example, 
it has made possible the free movement of such low grade commodi- 
ties as sand, gravel and stone. It has enabled the shipment of a 
million carloads per annum of perishable fruits and vegetabies from 
all producing areas to all parts of the United States and Canada in 
all seasons of the year. It has moved agricultural products from the 
far interior to seaboard. Building materials of all kinds have been 
available through adequate transportation and fair rates in all parts 
of the country. Extremely low rates on commodities of low value 
have been made possible by placing higher rates on articles and com- 
modities of greater value. The rate structure is a composite brought 
about by experience and the necessities of business. The introduction 
of competitive transportation agencies on a large scale is a disruptive 
influence of major importance on the general rate structure. If rail- 
roads are to be deprived, to a large extent, of the higher rated traffic, 
it is evident that they cannot continue to carry the low rated com- 





modities at the present scale, as these alone will not produce enough 
revenue to sustain the railroads or maintain their credit. The only 
possible result will be either a complete break down of the railroads 
or a large increase in the total transportation bill of the nation. The 
fact that the average gross revenue per ton mile of all railroad traffic 
was in 1929 less than eleven mills and probably still less in 1930, 
whereas it is generally acknowledged that a truck of two or three-ton 
capacity cannot operate with any profit at a rate of less than seven 
or eight cents per ton mile illustrates clearly the relative efficiency for 
general transportation purposes of the two agencies. If all the traffic 
which pays seven or eight cents or more per ton mile is taken from 
the railroads it is clearly impossible for them to continue to maintain 
an average charge of eleven mills or less per ton mile and if an 
increase is necessary on low rated traffic which the trucks cannot 
possibly handle it is evident that the total transportation bill will be 
greatly increased. 

Much has been said about coordination of rail and motor transport 
but without any very clear understanding of just what this means. 
It is generally thought that motor transport should be restricted to 
short hauls where time and convenience are the prime considerations 
and where competition with railroads would be limited in extent. 
Experience has shown, however, that truck operators are not par- 
ticularly interested in the shorthaul business but prefer hauls of one 
hundred to five hundred miles of commodities of sufficient value to be 
able to stand a remunerative rate. To illustrate the point, cotton 
and wool from West and North Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, is 
being trucked extensively to tidewater at Houston, Galveston, Corpus 
Christi and other gulf ports over distances of from two hundred to 
five hundred miles and return loads of various kinds of merchandise 
are carried back to these distant interior points at rates named 
without regard to compensatory character, whereas thousands of tons 
of merchandise which are delivered by port to port boat lines on the 
wharves at Houston are loaded into railroad cars and switched to 
uptown industries over distances of from five to ten miles because 
the intracity switching rates by rail are too low to be of interest to 
truck operators. This is not coordination but. competition with a 
vengeance. Generally speaking, coordination of rail and motor trans- 
port is not nearly so simple a matter as it seems. Competition is the 
order of the day and it will require long and strenuous efforts to 
change this into coordination and far better understanding of the 
meaning of this term than now exists. 

It may be properly asked what the railroads have done and pro- 
pose to do to deserve the support which they request and which they 
require to maintain the efficiency and low cost of their service. 

It is not necessary to recount in detail the improvement in reli- 
ability, speed, car supply and other factors of service which _ the 
railroads have brought about since their emergence from Federal 
operation in 1920. You are all familiar, at least in a general way, 
with what has been accomplished in this respect. The service has 
been brought up to its present high standard by the expenditure of 
about $7,000,000,000 during the last decade on capital improvements 
such as heavier and more efficient locomotives and additional rolling 
equipment, enlargements of terminals, heavier rail, more ballast, block 
signals and general improvement in physical property. Most of these 
improvements were made possible by the ability of the railroads to 
borrow money due to fairly good credit but under present conditions 
this is no longer possible. Methods of maintenance of way and 
equipment and of operating trains have been substantially changed 
and improved. For example, we now have machines for laying rail, 
air and electric tools for tamping ballast, tightening bolts, building up 
battered rail ends, and performing other track work much more 
efficiently and economically than by hand labor. Modern machines 
are used for ditching, excavating and similar operations. Timber 
for trestles an@ other structures is framed with power driven tools 
and drills, creosoted and shipped out ready to erect. Obsolete shop 
machinery has been replaced with modern tools of greater efficiency 
and methods of repairing locomotives and cars have been greatly 
improved. Train operation has been speeded up and facilitated by 
additional block signals, telephone dispatching, long engine runs, 
elimination of delays at terminals and many other improved methods. 
To some extent centralized train control is being installed whereby 
switches can be thrown by a central operator over distances of fifteen 
or twenty miles, merely by pressing buttons, and trains are run 
through passing tracks and cross-overs without stopping. Fuel con- 
sumption has been substantially decreased by application of modern 
fuel saving devices to locomotives, train loading has been increased 
and number of train miles run per unit of tonnage has shown a 
marked decrease. In general it can be truthfully said that railroads 
have made as much progress during the past few years as other 
major industries in improving efficiency in operations. This has re- 
sulted in decreasing expenses and, as in other industries, it has also 
resulted in decreased number of employes and pay roll per unit of 
traffic. The present bad financial situation of the railroads is due 
only in a small degree to failure to take advantage of improved 
machine tools and methods of maintenance and overation and is 
almost entirely due to the very heavy decrease in traffic brought about 
by the business depression and by the very heavy inroads of subsi- 
dized and unregulated competitive transportation agencies. The 
fact that total operating expenses of class one railways decreased 
from $5,327,000,000 in 1920 and from $4,670,000,000 in 1926 to $3,931,- 
000,000 in 1930 indicates the greatly increased efficiency with which 
the railroads are now being operated. For the year 1931 railroad 
operating expenses will show a further substantial decrease but this 
is being accomplished partly through the accumulation of a consider- 
able amount of deferred maintenance which cannot be indefinitely 
continued without deterioration of property and facilities. The rail- 
roads have also undertaken in several ways to supplement their serv- 
ice to the public. They now provide store door pick-up and delivery 
of merchandise either directly or through subsidiary transport com- 
panies without additional charge and this service is being rapidly 
extended. They are endeavoring in other ways to meet special trans- 
portation requirements. They have been active in rate adjustments 
necessary to meet changed traffic conditions. Economies and im- 
proved methods of operation have, until within the last two years, 
made it possible to absorb substantial reductions in rates brought 
about by regulatory commissions and by voluntary reductions. The 
average revenue per ton mile decreased from 12.75 mills in 1921 to 
about 10.7 mills in 1930 or 16 per cent, representing a loss of over 
$800,000,000 per annum in revenue due to rate reductions and changes 
in classification. The railroads have thus taken their share in gen- 
eral deflation. 

The railroads must undertake still further measures of economy, 
efficiency and improvement of service. There is much branch mile- 
age which, under present and prospective conditions is unprofitable 
and a burden. I expect to see during the next few years thousands 
of miles of unprofitable branch lines abandoned and torn up and 
traffic concentrated by means other than branch line trains. Prog- 
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ress is already being made in this direction. Where branch lines 
cannot be abandoned, cheaper transportation units such as gasoline 
or gas electric tractors capable of switching and hauling freight 
trains of ten or fifteen cars must be substituted for the present 
steam power and train crews of only two or three men must be 
used for such service. Improved means of pick up and delivery, 
possibly involving the use of portable truck bodies, must be employed. 
Further adjustment of rates must be made to meet competition. 
High class merchandise must be moved in overnight service on 
practically passenger train schedules. To some extent pooling of 
passenger train service may be arranged. In many other ways the 
railroads must still further modernize their equipment, methods and 
service. 

In helping the railroads to work their way out of their present 
difficulties the federal and state regulatory commissions can be of 
great assistance. The railroads need a more rapid and flexible means 
of adjusting their rates and service to meet rapidly changing con- 
ditions. The present system of long drawn out hearings and delay 
in decisions for periods of from one to three years should be im- 
proved. More leeway should be allowed the railroads in establish- 
ing competitive rates. Fourth section relief should be liberally 
granted. Experiments of all kinds should be encouraged. In other 
words, the railroads should be allowed all possible means of meeting 
competition without undue delays and handicaps. 


It is also essential that measures of regulation, comparable to 
those applied to the railroads, should also be applied to competitive 
transportation agencies, such as barge lines, truck and bus lines, 
port to port water lines, air lines, etc. Cut-throat competition in 
rates and service between the several agencies of transportation 
should be controlled as being wrong in principle and disastrous in 
effect. I have in general no quarrel with regulatory commissions 
as now composed, and I thing they have been of great service to the 
railroads in controlling disastrous competition and practices among 
the railroads themselves and this control, if extended to competing 
agencies, will have a result beneficial not only’ to transportation 
industry but to the public which it serves. It should, however, be 
of a flexible and quick moving character. 

In conclusion I wish to assure you that the railroads are not 
dead. Neither are their managements. Many men of energy and 
intelligence are working vigorously to solve difficult problems of vital 
importance to the carriers and the public. The understanding co- 
operation of the public and especially of men in positions such as 
you occupy as traffic representatives of manufacturers, shippers and 
industry, is highly necessary in carrying out this work. I believe 
that the businessmen of this country have even more at stake in 
the proper solution of our transportation problems than have the 
carriers themselves. I solicit your help and cooperation. 


Transportation Institute 


In his report of the special committee appointed at the 
May meeting at Chicago, to study the subject of a National 
Transportation Research Institute, Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of Chi- 
cago, chairman, recalled the discussion that led up to the 
appointment of the committee and the work that had been 
rendered by it. 

Speaking of the need for a National Transportation Research 
Institute, he said: 


A project requiring for its accomplishment the sums of money 
such as would be needed by a Transportation Research Institute, 
fully organized and accomplishing what is expected of it, properly 
demands a statement of the need for another institution. The need, 
if it really does exist, must spring from a perception of vital tasks 
in transport research which are not now being performed; and for 
which existing research agencies are not fitted by virtue of con- 
nections or endowments. 

General familiarity with the nature of transportation research, 
emanating from bureaus established by the different transportation 
agencies, from governmental bureaus, and from independent reserach 
institutes and universities, suggests five vital needs in this field 
of research. 

1. The need for some competent and trusted agency, to ascertain 
the basic facts and develop the general principles needed to solve the 
outstanding controversies among the several agencies of transport. 
It might safely be assumed that traffic men are already well 
acquainted with the cases in which such issues of fact and principle 
are constantly arising; but a few illustrations may be offered. 

And first, as regards issues of fact. The effect of the Panama 
Canal upon the diversion of business from the railroads and from 
the middle-west has certainly been discussed endlessly; but where 
can one find the facts of the case? In the recent advance rate 
case, quite obviously a most important question centered about the 
extent to which the diminished traffic of the rail carriers was due 
to business depression, and the extent to which diversion to other 
instrumentalities had taken place. Some instances of diversion were 
offered in evidence; but it would be impossible to state from data 
now available the probable extent of the diversion even in the past. 
It is well recognized that the struggle between railway and highway 
involves the question, to what degree is highway traffic supported by 
the general taxpayer. A multitude of figures have been offered by 
both sides, and even superficial examination shows that hardly any 
conclusion is possible upon the basis of the evidence offered. Certain 
traffic circles have been much aroused by the tendency of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to prescribe mileage rate structures; 
considerable discussion has resulted over the effect of such rate 
making methods upon decentralization of business; and there is 
hardly any authoritative information concerning the extent of decen- 
tralization in recent years, and the relationship of freight rates to 
that tendency, if it does exist. 

And secondly, as regards issue of principle. It is an issue of 
principle when parties to the controversy cannot agree concerning 
what items of cost may properly be charged against a waterway in 
estimating the total cost of that form of transport. For example, 
proponents of the St. Lawrence Waterway declare that only the cost 
of digging the canals should be included; while opponents insist that 
the cost of the Welland Canal enlargement as well as the costs of 
rearrangements of public and private facilities at the ports. It is 
an issue of principle, whether users of the government maintaining 
and improved waterways should be required to pay tolls for their 
use, sufficient to pay for their upkeep, the interest on the invest- 
ment, and the taxes which would accrue if the same were conducted 
as a private enterprise. It is an issue of principle, to what extent 
the cost of highway construction and maintenance should he borne 
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by the users, and to what extent it should be saddled upon the 
general taxpayer. It is an issue of principle, whether a distinction 
in the matter of road and/or waterway costs should be made between 
the so-called commercial user, and the private user of those facilities. 
It is an issue of principle, whether competing agencies of trans- 
port should be subjected to the same types of regulation, in order 
that the burdens of regulation may be equalized. It is an issue of 
principle, and/or policy, whether a transportation agency constructed 
for two or more basic purposes—such as transport and national 
defence, transportation and flood prevention, transportation and power 
—should be charged primarily to one or the other of these pur- 
poses. It is submitted that almost every transport controversy of 
an economic character today bristles with just such issues of prin- 
ciple and policy. 

2. There exists a vital need for a competent and trusted research 
agency to secure fundamental transportation data, not needed perhaps 
to solve some immediate controversy, but necessary none-the-less to 
afford at any time a general picture of the transport situation, and 
to point out fundamental tendencies and changes in transportation 
conditions, and in the economic and social conditions, which in turn 
affect transportation. For example, there exists no authoritative 
information today concerning yearly changes in the demand for 
transportation among the people of the United States; only rough 
guesses concerning the relative demand for railway, highway, water- 
way transport; and little information concerning the relative profit- 
ableness of the different forms of transport. It is impossible to do 
more than roughly estimate the proportion of this country’s wealth 
which is devoted to transportation; the proportion of labor power 
which is expended upon satisfying that demand. 

The transportation men accustomed to view as vital only those 
phases with which they are most intimately concerned, conceivably 
may disregard this phase of transport research. Such an attitude 
clearly would be erroneous. For example, students of business condi- 
tions have long relied upon the evidence of carloadings to indicate 
business pick-up, or decline. With a probably decreasing significance 
of the rail form of transport, the reliability of such data diminishes; 
and there are no comprehensive data to replace those figures. Again, 
it may cogently be urged, that the avoidance of undue depressions and 
hooms, requires in the future a better planning of our production 
and transporting facilities, to the end that overproduction of such 
facilities may not result. Without data currently accumulated to 
indicate the rate of increase in transport equipment of all kinds, both 
with reference to carrying capacity and probable demand, it is 
difficult to see how any beginning can be made in the solution of 
that problem. 

Transportation experts may appropriately be warned, that vitality 
of research is not always to be interpreted in terms of the here and 
the now. 

3. There exists a vital need for a competent and trusted research 
agency specialized with regard to transportation, to centralize in- 
formation concerning all the forms of research in transportation 
which are being prosecuted anywhere; to stimulate and promote 
research by others as well as to undertake such research itself. It 
would be a mistaken zeal in the desire to promote an agency of 
national utility, to fail to recognize the careful and useful research 
work now being conducted by governmental bureaus, by universities, 
and by agencies established by associations of carriers, associations 
of transport supply companies, as well as those created by private 
philanthropy. It would be false economy, and mistaken policy to 
attempt to centralize all transport research in one institution, or 
even to absorb all transport research of an economic character in 
such a body. Centralization may appropriately proceed to the point 
of information, stimulation, and assistance; to the performance of 
those research projects for which other and existing research 
agencies are not fitted to carry out; but it should not proceed to lay 
the dead hand of control upon individual initiative. 

This ought to be recognized as true. At the same time, there 
exists at present no authoritative source of information concerning 
all the transport research work now being done by numerous asso- 
ciations and governmental bodies. There exists no agency capable 
of formulating a comprehensive plan of transportation research in 
terms of the needs of this country generally, and able to suggest to 
this agency or that, the undertaking of a specific part of that general 
program. 

4. More than ever there exists a vital need for a competent and 
trusted research agency, specialized with respect to transportation, 
and able to conduct and stimulate research with regard to the 
relationship of the entire system of transportation to the remaining 
facts of our economic and political life. It needs no emphasis to 
this gathering that one of the most important economic problems of 
this generation is that of reducing the cost of physical distribution 
of commodities. This theme has been the subject of many a recent 
discussion; the interest manifested in the subject by the United 
States Department of Commerce is well known to you. That econom- 
ical transportation must inevitably be a significant part of that 
study and program, should be obvious. That much diversity of 
opinion exists concerning what and who is responsible for the 
alledly mounting costs of distribution, is well known. Some are 
inclined to blame it on the costs of transportation, and especially on 
freight rates; others blame it on transportation costs, but absolve 
freight rates from any substantial degree of blame; and still others 
assert that it is not transportation, but other marketing costs, such 
as advertising and salesmanship, which are the really responsible 
agents. And some shift the emphasis from the cost of transport to 
the cost of unnecessary transport, which might conceivably be 
avoided under a better organization of production and distribution. 

Therefore, it would séem that the transportation fraternity gen- 
erally—not the railroads alone, nor the highways alone, nor the 
waterways alone—should secure the pertinent facts—or at least 
attempt to do so—relative to the relationship of transportation to 
distribution. They should do this not to set up a defence mechanism 
—as the psychologist might remark—but simply in order that a better 
guidance of economic activity should result. 


5. There exists a vital necessity for a competent and trusted 
transport research agency not only to secure the facts previously 
indicated, and to develop the guiding principles needed to solve press- 
-ing problems, but also to render them available to those who most 
need them. It will not suffice simply to acquire them; they must be 
interpreted, so far as interpretation becomes necessary, to the 
Regulatory Commissions, to the Committees of Congress and the 
State Legislatures charged with the task of securing appropriate 
legislation and administration, to the courts required to render 
judicial decisions, to those responsible for formulating the policies of 
transportation enterprises, and to other economic groups and at 
times fo the public as well. Publicity is an appropriate and vital 
task of such a research agency. Publicity is an appropriate ald to 
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research, a supplementary office; it should not become the master and 
dictate the type of research which is to be carried on. 

In fine, I have sought the vital need of such a transport research 
agency in the need for facts and principles required to solve existing 
controversies over policy; in the need for research to reveal under- 
lying changes in transportation conditions; in the need for centrali- 
zation of information concerning transport research pone by 
existing agencies; in the need for careful, study of the relation of 
transportation to the overwhelming problem of distribution; in the 
need for assistance to be rendered to commissioners, legislators, courts, 
transportation executives, and those anywhere interested in the prob- 
lems of transportation. 

It can probably be safely said that no research agency now exists 
which does meet these needs. It would be invidious to single any 
out by name and show that they were not performing all of these 
tasks; they were not organized to accomplish such ends. That 
many of them are performing research activities with a high regard 
for scientific standards must be admitted. Difficulties are apparent, 
and reasonably known to you all. Say that a railroad agency truth- 
fully reports certain facts relative to a certain waterway; its state- 
ment is discounted because of its connection. Say that a government 
bureau reports truthfully the results of its investigation; they are 
discounted, because the government is itself heavily engaged in sup- 
plying transportation instrumentalities. Limited by lack of funds; 
limited oftentimes by division of transportation interests that obains 
among their membership; limited by the interests of memberships in 
subjects other than those of transport significance; limited by the 
necessity of choosing those projects which seem to commend them- 
selves to those controlling the pursestrings, that is to say those of 
more immediate interest; limited at times by the accidental interest 
of those engaged in transport study and teaching; and it should be 
clear that great difficulties lie in the way of expecting any existing 
research agency specializing in transportation to undertake the task 
hereinbefore outlined. 

That many men prominent in transportation circles are convinced 
of the need for and utility of some transport research institution 
such as I have outlined, is well established. 

It would be unwise not to face frankly the fact that some trans- 
portation men are skeptical of the value of such an undertaking. 
Some will doubt the possibility ever of constituting a trustworthy and 
competent research agency, feeling that it will inevitably become the 
spokesman for a specific interest, however grandly conceived. Others 
believe that the chief difficulty exists over the question of policy, 
that such will almost never be decided on the basis of fact and prin- 
ciple, but rather on the basis of conference and compromise. Still 
others doubtless feel, that even though such a research institution 
functions in a thoroughly competent and trustworthy fashion, its 
findings will not possess the value they should, because of the play 
of human emotions and self interest. Therefore, the doubts exist; 
one doubts that fact and reason will ever persuade those whose 
interests are opposed thereto; and the other doubts the possibility 
of securing competence and impartiality. There is no complete 
answer to either of these doubts. It requires no learned discourse 
to establish the point that human beings seldom do act rationally; 
and that they are disposed to lash out blindly at every fact and 
principle that strikes at their self interest. ‘There is much of the 
savage beneath the thin veneer of civilization; devotion to science is 
often of a lip-service variety chiefly. Both doubts, however, do 
suggest the need for the greatest possible caution in proceeding to 
establish such an institute; and neither doubt is of sufficient weight 
to be allowed to stand in the way of an honest attempt to accom- 
plish the objectives discussed. A doctrine of imperfectionism may 
not legitimately be opposed to the effort for better things. 


Principles that Should Govern 


He said that doubts as to the practicability of such an 
institute were based partly on experience, and recalled the 
ill-fated Transportation Institute organized in 1922 and the rea- 
sons for its failure. He continuing as follows: 


Consideration of this former attempt to create a transportation 
research agency, the reasons for its failure, and the conditions which 
such an Institute would inevitably face when constituted, suggests 
the desirability of attempting to formulate the basic principles which 
should govern the foundation of such an agency. The project is not 
worth undertaking, unless it is done right; risk of failure is too 
great to permit disregard of sound principles in objective and pro- 
cedure. Without seeming to dogmatize too severely regarding the 
conditions necessary for success, attention may nevertheless be 
directed to certain propositions. 

. Such a research agency must not only be as impartial as 
humanly seaking it is possible to be, but it must generally be recog- 
nized to be such. The false calumnies heaped upon unright and 
innocent men and institutions by thwarted greed, partisan strife, 
political and social prejudice are too well known to be ignored. Use- 
fulness should not be impaired by action sand attitudes affording the 
least pretext to doubt the impartiality of viewpoint. While special 
interests cannot always be avoided, it may be possible to create a 
special group whose special interest is very closely identified with 
the public interest. This is doubtless one of the most important 
requirements; the greatest care must be exercised to organize in 
accordance with it. 

2. A second requirement is equally important; it must be com- 
pletely manned and administered. A diversion of funds into channels 
relieved of the necessity for competitive justification offers serious 
temptations. The test of conformability to the public interest is 
far less definite than is the promotion of private profit. All the more 
necessity therefore that the desirability of research does not counte- 
nance the payment of relatively high returns for relatively small 
services. In attacking complicated transportation problems, such a 
research institute should be able to employ well qualified engineers, 
economists, lawyers, accountants. Honesty in administration, and 
competence of personnel are of vital importance. 

3. To secure impartiality in the selection of subjects for re- 
search, and in the publication of results, such an institute should be 
free as completely as possible from the control and support of the 
existing transportation agencies, and their close affiliations. Plainly 
a reputation for impartiality cannot be maintained, if it is mainly 
supported by a single transportation group; and the effort to secure 
neutrality by seeking a broader foundation for support and control, 
encounters the danger of weakening initiative; of preventing the adop- 
tion of programs of research except those commanding general assent. 
The possible opposition of those, who may withdraw their support, is 
apt to lessen the vigor of administration. Much the same thing is 
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apt to be true, if the basis of support and control is broadened to 
include groups other than those directly interested in transporta- 
tion; it is apt to emphasize the divergence of interests between those 
representing transportation on the one hand, and those representing 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, and mercantile pursuits, on the 
other. While it seems to have been tacitly assumed by some that 
the basis of support and control must inevitably rest upon diversified 
groups, the presence of foundations able and willing to support re- 
search into economic, social, and physical scientific subjects, indi- 
cates that such a conclusion should not be accept too quickly. There 
is much reason to believe that such an institute can and should de- 
pend upon educational philanthropy, rather than on the representation 
idea of diversified control and finance. While eomplete insulation for 
the influence of special interests is not to be expected, on the whole 
this course of action appears at present to be most promising. 

4. A transport research institute should be strongly financed; but, 
at the start at least, should not be permanently endowed. Sufficient 
funds should be available for a period of time necessary, to permit 
it to become properly organized, to adopt a program of significant 
research in transportation, to carry it into effect and thus demon- 
strate its capacity for effective action. Year to year financing is 
not sufficient; five or even seven years might not be unreasonable, 
and would relieve the institute from the necessity of seeking quick 
but largely superficial results. It should not be financed for so long 
a period of time, as to relieve its administrators from that account- 
ing for their stewardship, which should precede a further diversion 
of funds. The objections to permanent foundations are well known. 

5. Such an institute must be so conducted as to inspire the 
confidence of parties whose cooperation will be essential to its suc- 
cess. In such research as it may from time to time undertake, it 
will be needful to secure the assistance of those engaged in transport 
activities, as well as those in other activities; and this will not be 
readily secured except on the basis of good-will. A private research 
institution will not have the power of organized governments to 
compel the roduction of evidence._ 

6. Closely related to the preceding consideration is the idea that 
the subjects selected for research should be capable of demonstrable 
vitality, and recognized as significant. Without the interest of those 
engaged in industry and transportation, cooperation will be difficult 
to secure to the requisite degree. It is not essential that an institute 
confine its efforts to subjects of immediate significance, obedient to 
the call of passionate antagonists. Longer run viewpoints may 
appropriately be indulged; a fully competent research agency should 
in a measure anticipate the needs of the nation. And yet the sub- 
jects of research should generally be chosen with a view of their 
significance to the economic generation to be served. 

7. As previously stated, such a research agency should avoid 
duplicating the work of existing research institutions, which are 
already functioning effectively in some chosen part of the field of 
transportation. It may properly_supplement them by undertaking 
types of research not now conducted; may encourage and assist 
those already engaged in such work; should centralize the informa- 
tion about transport research anywhere in progress; but in no sense 
seek to monopolize the task of transport research. 

8. Without attempting here to stake out the limits of research, 
such an agency should visualize transport research in terms of an 
efficient national system of transportation; and its research efforts 
especially should be directed toward the relationships between the 
transportation system on the one hand, and other economic and 
social activities on the other, including in that view the important 
problem of physical distribution. ? 

9. And, inasmuch as the effectiveness depends not merely upon 
ascertaining facts and developing principles, but also in placing them 
at the disposal of those who will need them for guidance, in the 
administration of transport facilities, and in the adoption of sound 
policies of public regulation, effective means should be provided for 
proper publicity. : 

Issues of Policy Involved 


In their study of this project, brief as it has been, your com- 
mittee is impressed with the several issues of policy presented, both 
as regards the character of such an Institute, and as regards the 
best procedure of bringing it into existence. It is apparent that 
further study will be required, but it is possible now to indicate 
certain of the considerations that have arisen. 

Even among those who may favor the establishment of such an 
Institute differences of viewpoint obtain, concerning the appropriate 
objectives of such an agency; or possibly differences of opinion con- 
cerning the relative emphasis to be placed upon several objectives. 
Those objectives may succinctly be stated as Research, Education 
(Publicity), and Leadership. The old Transportation Institute, to 
which I have already referred, combined all of these at various 
times. Admittedly the need for some responsible agency to take 
the leadership in formulating extensive programs of action is very 
great; and while some existing agency may now and then function 
in this capacity, very often diversity of interests prevents the con- 
summation of such a result. Doubtless appreciation of this fact has 
led to the idea advanced in various quarters, that some governmental 
agency should be created for this purpose, such as a Department of 
Transportation to rank with the other departments of state; or the 
idea of Economic Congresses advanced last fall by Secretary Lamont. 
Even universities have pondered this question during the current 
crisis. The need is obvious; the temptation to meet it is difficult 
to resist. But in view of past experience, it must be regarded as 
an issue of doubtful wisdom, for a research agency to sponsor pro- 
grams of reform. To your committee it seems evident, that research 
is by far the most important object of such an institute; that publicity 
and general education are proper so long as they are subordinated to 
that first objective; and that leadership may only be undertaken 
after an Institute has become well established in its field of work. 

Attention has already been called to the issue, whether such an 
agency should depend upon existing transportation and/or agricul- 
tural, mining, mercantile groups for its support, or whether it should 
seek support from independent sources. The old Institute was based 
upon the former idea. The difficulties of such a foundation are 
obvious; they need not be repeated. The alternative method of 
seeking support of educational philanthropy has not, so far as your 
committee is aware, seriously been attempted. The existence of at 
least 108 foundations, with resources exceeding 917 millions of 
dollars, with annual contributions to educational efforts aggregating 
60 millions of dollars, should not be overlooked. While it is true 
that a small fraction of these funds is devoted to research into 
economic and business problems, it is significant that the most recent 
foundation has recently announced its interest in the field of eco- 
nomics. Your committee reports considerable interest in the proposed 
Institute. It would be decidedly premature to say with confidence 
that such support undoubtedly can be secured. But the interest 
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aroused leads your committee to the belief that an appeal should 
be made to educational philanthropy rather than to the interest of 
various business groups. 

Certain delicate questions are raised, as to whether such an 
Institute should be created de novo, or whether use should be made 
of some existing educational institution. Familiarity with the methods 
of the foundations is needed. Your committee does not feel suffi- 
ciently well informed upon these points as yet to speak with entire 
confidence. Certain foundations, for example, operate on the basis 
of furnishing assistance only to specific research projects; others 
prefer to render assistance to established agencies, and do not desire 
to pass upon specific projects; still others seek to organize and main- 
tain an institution specifically called into existence for a given 
purpose. Naturally an established going concern finds it somewhat 
easier to obtain the confidence of would be donors; they would not 
care to finance a failure. 

And if established concerns are sought as the medium to carry 
out this project, should recourse be had to universities, or to some 
existing research institute? This is another difficult issue. Objections 
may readily be raised to university affiliation. Certain experiences 
have shown that an agency not connected with any single institution 
of learning, may be in a better position to secure the cooperation of 
other institutions of learning. In transportation research such co- 
operation should be secured. On the other hand, perhaps not many 
institutes are now in existence willing and able to sponsor such a 
project. Issues concerning acceptability of personnel may not safely 
be ignored. Your committee does not feel that a firm answer can 
as yet be made to these questions. Further investigation is necessary. 

Thus far I have been discussing issues of objectives; I turn now 
to issues of procedure. Assuming that support for this project is to 
be sought among. foundations or wealthy individuals, they must be 
approached with a statement of some definite proposal, with convinc- 
ing reasons for its utility, and with a clear statement of the methods 
of organization and the probable cost of its establishment. 

For example, let us suppose that a committee from this association 
should approach some donor known to be interested in transportation. 
The committee state their convictions of the need therefor, much 
as I have already stated them. We ourselves know that they are 
true, but have we accumulated objective evidence gathered from 
quarters which carry weight? Can we state exactly how we would 
organize such an institute, so as to avoid the very dangers men- 
tioned? What personnel are available to carry on such a work? 
What will be the cost of accomplishing this task? These questions 
cannot at present be answered. Even a thorough-going study would 
leave much information to be desired. Your committee believes that 
it would be unwise to seek financial support for a Transportation 
Research Institute without a careful preliminary survey. Your com- 
mittee also believes that it might be possible to secure the funds nec- 
essary to make such a study. It is one method of initiating the 
Institute. 

An alternative method approaches the idea more indirectly. It 
assumes that financial support might be more readily forthcoming 
after some demonstration of the utility of scientific study of trans- 
portation, and of the capacity of some group to direct such work. 
For example, some outstanding transportation problem, such as co- 
ordination of transportation, equalizing the burdens of regulation, 
or a study of highway taxation to determine if possible, the truth 
coneerning the highway subsidy contention. A subject so selected 
conceivably should be one of present interest, capable of accomplish- 
ment within a relatively brief time—say a year or so; and that would 
show clearly the value of an agency established to deal with just 
such problems. Even in this case, however, some preliminary study 
would be needed to ascertain the full scope of the study, the re- 
sources required, and the personnel available. 

It should be clear that a proposal to secure funds for a careful 
study of the present feasibility of a National Transportation Research 
Institute is the most direct approach that may be safely made. To 
what extent this method would commend itself to possible donors, 
cannot now be stated. The alternative proposal has the virtue of 
looking toward an immediate effort to deal with fundamental trans- 
portation problems, and would undoubtedly appeal to those who 
operate on the basis of assisting specific research projects. It is, 
however, a longer approach to the Transportation Institute idea. 


Recommendations 


You gentlemen will not fail to perceive that the subject bristles 
with difficulties. The path toward this goal is beset with pitfalls; 
your committee approach this project as men who strive for much, 
but hope for not too much. Vastly more study and counsel are 
needed, before we may proceed with confidence. Of necessity much 
must be left to discretion, as further acquaintance with the problems 
is secured. 

Your committee is disposed, therefore, to recommend: first, an 
endorsement of the necessity of careful study of transportation 
problems by competent and impartial authorities; and of the apparent 
fitness of a National Transportation Research Institute as an instru- 
mentality for this purpose, if modeled somewhat along the lines 
laid down in this report... Second, that the special committee appointed 
at Chicago last May to investigate this subject be continued; and 
enlarged somewhat if this procedure commends itself to your wisdom. 
It should be remembered, however, that small committees are prefer- 
able in negotiations such as are contemplated herein. Inasmuch as 
authority is requested to speak for the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, it may seem desirable to you that some representation of 
officialdom should obtain. If this appears expedient, it should also 
be remembered, that it is desirable to include those so located that 
personal conference may replace correspondence as much as possible. 

Third, that this special committee be authorized to present to 
those interested the views of this association, and in the name of this 
association to solicit their cooperation in the objectives herein set 
forth. Fourth, that the special committee is empowered to select 
such ways or means as shall be most feasible when all the circum- 
stances are known. Fifth, that the special committee shall render a 
report of progress at the next semi-annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 


Plan Endorsed and Authority Granted 


The convention voted its approval of the report that had 
been read and also adopted the following resolution, offered by 
Professor Sorrell, providing for an increase in the size of his 
committee and giving it certain authority to proceed: 


Be it resolved by the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
assembled in convention at Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 28, 1931. 
_ First, that this association of transportation executives is duly 
impressed with the gravity of the economic issues involving trans- 
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portation, that have frequently arisen in the past, that are so 
evident in the controversies between the several transport agencies 
today, and that will doubtless confront us in the future. 

This association believes, that in no small measure the welfare 
of the nation depends upon a correct solution of these transportation 
problems; 

That in the existing state of doubt and uncertainty concerning 
the pertinent facts and guiding principles, which are pre-requisites 
to the adoption of sound transportation policies, the interests of 
contending groups may easily obstruct the approach to appropriate 
solutions; 

_ That it is most needful to subject these outstanding transporta- 
tion problems to the careful study of thoroughly competent and im- 
partial authorities; 

That a National Transportation Research Institute, organized 
somewhat along the lines suggested in a report of a Special Com- 
mittee of this association, appointed at Chicago in May, 1931, to 
study the feasibility of such an institute, which report accompanies 
this resolution, appears to constitute a fitting instrumentality for 
accomplishing these aims; 

And that the efforts of this association may most appropriately 
be directed toward securing the necessary investigation of the major 
transportation problems by competent and impartial authorities, and 
especially toward the creation of a Transportation Research Institute 
of the character described. 

Second, that a Special Committee appointed to study the proposal 
for such a research institute, should be enlarged from its present 
membership of two to include five members, to be appointed by 
the Chair. 

Third, that this Special Committee shall be empowered to present 
the views of this association to such persons as may be interested in 
the projects described, requesting their cooperation in effecting the 
ends sought. 

Fourth, that this Special Committee shall be charged with the 
duty of continuing their study of the proposed Transportation Re- 
search Institute, and of the ways and means that appear to be most 
feasible for accomplishing this objective; and shall be empowered 
to select the ways and means that appear to be most practical under 
the circumstances as they may develop; and in this particular shall 
be empowered to act as the representative of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. 

Fifth, that a report of progress shall be rendered at the next semi- 
annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 


Sustaining Memberships 


The first order of business at the afternoon session was 
the amendment to the constitution providing for sustaining 
memberships at ten dollars a year each. It was adopted unan- 
imously. The money thus raised will be used in expanding the 
educational work. The matter was presented to the conven- 
tion by Mr. Hull, of Richmond, Va. 

Education and Research 

The report of the committee on education and research 
was next taken up. It was made, as follows, by the chairman 
of the committee, Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania: 


Report of the Committee on Education and Research 


As chairman of the committee on education and research of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America I have the honor of reporting 
some progress in the direction of our objectives of assisting men to 
prepare themselves for wider usefulness in the traffic profession and 
in advancing the interests of the traffic profession by emphasizing the 
value of technical training in traffic management to carrier and indus- 
trial organizations employing or contemplating the employment of 
traffic men. 

Specifically, the committee on education and research has at- 
tempted, within the limitation of the time and funds available, to 
render the following services: 

1. Through the courtesy and cooperation of the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America and 
the editor and manager of the Traffic World articles have been pub- 
lished in The Traffic World and reprinted and distributed to member 
clubs dealing with ‘‘Traffic Management as a Profession,’”’ and ‘“‘Educa- 
tion for Traffic Management.”’ An article dealing with the subject of 
‘Facing the Transportation Crisis’? was also published by The Traffic 
World. 

2. Several members of the Committee on education and research 
have generously prepared articles dealing with national transportation 
problems which it is expected will be used in a symposium of papers 
dealing with national transportation problems to be edited by the 
chairman of the committee on education and research as soon as the 
papers promised by other members of the committee are forthcoming. 

3. Members of the committee on education and research have ad- 
dressed traffic clubs, chambers of commerce, traffic study clubs, 
university and college classes and other interested organizations upon 
the subject of traffic management in general and the work of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs in particular. 

4. The chairman has corresponded with numerous traffic clubs, 
Universities and colleges with respect to traffic management, the 
work of the Associated Traffic Clubs, sources of educational material, 
and plans of organization and procedure. This work has required the 
handling of several hundred pieces of correspondence since the last 
half yearly report. There is a consistent and increasing interest 
in traffic educational work. 

5. The chairman has been requested and has endeavored to assist 
individual traffic students to pursue courses of study to improve their 
technical training in traffic management. Doubtless other members of 
the committee have had similar calls for assistance although no reports 
from members are available. 

6. A small volume treating of the status of the traffic profession 
and the opportunities for acquiring technical training in traffic man- 
agement has been prepared and is awaiting editing and authority to 
publish. The chairman of the committee on education and research re- 
quests authority to compile and cause to have published this volume. 

7. A survey has been begun of the professional organizations in 
the field of banking, insurance, accounting and engineering in the 
United States, and into professional transport and traffic organizations 
in Great Britain with the view of proposing steps to be taken to estab- 
lish in the United States an “Institute of Transportation” or similar 
organization to investigate and publish scientific neutral fact finding 
studies in the field of transportation, to promote and encourage traffic 
and transportation education, and to recognize the attainment of 
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proficiency and instruction in the field of traffic management, as these 
attainments are recognized by other professional groups. 

The chairman respectfully suggests that serious consideration be 
given to the establishment of such an institute to encourage scientific 
research and to promote the science of transportation and the art of 
traffic management. 


The report was adopted and the authority sought by the 
chairman granted. 

Mr. Campbell, of Chicago, took the floor to speak for a few 
moments on the educational program. He thought there should 
be greater effort to portray graphically to business executives 
the results of industrial traffic management. 


Board of Directors 


H. A. Palmer, chairman, reported for the board of directors. 
He said the board had been in session all the day before can- 
vassing reports and considering other matters, most of which 
had come or would come before the convention in one way or 
another. It had decided to publish, in the Associated Traffic 
Clubs Bulletin, the complete minutes of this convention, the 
bulletin to be sent to member clubs in sufficient quantities for 
distribution by them among their individual members. The 
Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York had been admitted 
to membership in the association. The board had voted to ad- 
mit to cooperative standing, college and university transporta- 
tion groups. Their names will be printed in the association 
roster as cooperating groups and they will receive all matter 


issued by the association. 
Mr. Palmer offered, for the board, the following memorial 


with respect to the death of W. E. Butterbaugh: 


In Memoriam 


On June 25, 1931, The Associated Traffic Clubs of America and 
the individuals active in it who have for several years been asso- 
ciated in its work with Wayne E. Butterbaugh, suffered a great loss 
in his death after a lingering illness. At the time of his death he 
was a vice-president of the association and for some time prior to 
his election to that office he had been chairman of its committee on 
education and research. As chairman of that committee he was 
responsible for the industrial traffic management survey conducted by 
the United States Department of Commerce, having been the 
originator of the idea, its chief proponent, and the man who did most 
of the actual work in the preparation of the survey for the depart- 
ment. The survey was probably the most important constructive piece 
of work the association has done. Always Mr. Butterbaugh worked 
hard and effectively for the causes the association represents, his 
work here being characterized by the same industry and high ideals 
that marked his private endeavors. Not only do the association and 
his friends in it and elsewhere sustain a loss, but his passing leaves 
a@ vacancy that must be difficult to fill in the University of Minnesota, 
where he was a lecturer on transportation and where his example and 
his teachings must have been an inspiration to his students. 

Be it, therefore, resolved that The Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, meeting in annual convention in Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 
28, 1931, hereby expresses its sense of great loss in the death of this 
man and its appreciation of his valuable services in the cause of 
sound transportation policies and tenders its sincere sympathy to 
the members of his family. 

Be it resolved also that these resolutions be spread on the per- 
manent records of The Associated Traffic Clubs of America and that 
copies thereof be sent to the widow and to the proper officers of 
the University of Minnesota. 


The resolutions were adopted by a rising vote and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Butler, of St. Louis, the president was instructed to 
appoint a committee to investigate and report as to the advis- 
ability of making a contribution to the Butterbaugh Memorial 
Scholarship Fund at the University of Minnesota, as a further 
tribute to Prof. Butterbaugh. President Harkrader appointed 
Mr. Goodsill, of St. Paul; Prof. Wilson, of Philadelphia; and 
Secretary Doebber. 

Address by Commissioner Brainerd 


Ezra Brainerd, Jr., chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to which he was appointed from Oklahoma, was 
the next formal speaker. He chose as his subject, “The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission,” and spoke as follows: 


There was delegated to Congress, by the Constitution adopted 
March 4, 1789, the power ‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several siates, and with the Indian tribes.’’ This is 
generally referred to as the Commerce Clause. At the time the 
Constitution was ratified transportation by railroad was, of course, 
unknown. It was fully forty years later that rail transportation was 
successfully achieved in this country. Mr. Justice Stone, in an 
address delivered before the American Bar Association in 1928, said: 
“Great as is the practical wisdom exhibited in all the provisions 
of the Constitution, and important as were the character and in- 
fluence of those who secured its adoption, it will, I believe, be the 
judgment of history that the Commerce Clause and the wise inter- 
pretation of it, pernaps more than any other contributing element, 
have united to bind the several states into a nation.” 

Pursuant to this grant of authority, Congress, in 1887, passed 
the original act to regulate commerce and in the same act created 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The act was designed pri- 
marily to prevent unreasonable rates or rates discriminatory against 
persons and localities, and to secure conformity to the standards 
prescribed in the act through the examination and appreciation of 
the complex facts of transportation by a body created for that pur- 
pose. The functions of the commission are manifold in character. 
In some matters it has been held to act only in an advisory capacity; 
in others in a supervisory capacity. In some matters its duty is merely 
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to investigate and report facts; in others to make determinations.' 

The commission has been held to be neither a judicial nor a 
legislative body but purely an administrative tribunal. Nevertheless, 
in the discharge of its duties under the act it exercises certain powers 
of both a judicial and legislative nature. 

The law does not invest the commission with full legislative power 
or with complete jurisdiction over justiciable controversies. The 
jurisdiction conferred has been held to be only partly judicial, partly 
legislative, and partly executive and administrative.2. The federal 
constitution divides all power of government which it establishes into 
three departments (executive, legislative, and judicial), and un- 
limited power is conferred on no department or officer of the govern- 
ment. That instrument has marked out in its three primary articles 
the allotment of power to those departments and it has therefore 
often been contended that Congress could not constitutionally invest 
an executive tribunal such as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with either legislative or judicial powers. But there is a distinction 
between the delegation of power to make laws and the conferring of 
discretion as to their execution within limits prescribed by law. ‘‘The 
true distinction,’’ says the Supreme Court,® “is between the delega- 
tion of power to make the law which necessarily involves the discre- 
tion of what it shall be, and conferring authority and discretion as 
to its execution, to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. 
heb first cannot be done; to the latter no valid objection can be 
made. 

While it is true that the powers conferred upon the commission 
are both legislative and judicial, the commission in the exercise of 
such powers acts in a wholly subordinate and in a strictly limited 
capacity. The power thus exercised is therefore correctly described 
as quasi judicial or quasi legislative. 

It would seem, as has often been contended, that the delegation 
of such powers to an administrative body such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would do violence to the constitutional pro- 
visions dividing all power of government into three departments and 
to the maxim that a legislature may not delegate legislative power. 
However, the courts have made the distinctions heretofore pointed 
out between the delegation of power to make laws and the conferring 
of authority as to their execution under and in pursuance of the 
law. The courts also have held that the maxim that a legislature 
may not delegate legislative power has some qualifications. These 
distinctions and qualifications are based somewhat upon the neces- 
sities of the case, as is clearly shown by the remarks of the late Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft in responding to an address by the Attorney Gen- 
— delivered soon after the death of Mr. Chief Justice White. He 
sald: 

“The capital importance which our railroad system has come 
to have in the welfare of the country made the judicial construction 
of the interstate commerce act of critical moment. It is not too much 
to say that Chief Justice White in construing the measure and its 
great amendments has had more to do with placing this vital part of 
our practical government on a useful basis than any other judge. 
His opinions in the case of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. The 
Abilene Cotton Oil Co., and the cases which followed it, are models 
of clear and satisfactory reasoning which gave to the people, to state 
legislatures, to Congress, and the courts.a much-needed knowledge 
of the practical functions the Commerce Commission was to discharge, 
and of how they were to be reconciled to existing governmental 
machinery, for the vindication of the rights of the public in respect 
of national transportation. They are a conspicuous instance of his 
unusual and remarkable power and facility in statesmanlike interpre- 
tation of statute law. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission was authorized to exercise 
powers the conferring of which by Congress would have been, perhaps, 
thought in the earlier years of the Republic to violate the rule that 
no legislative power can be delegated. But the inevitable progress 
and exigencies of government and the utter inability of Congress to 
give the time and attention indispensable to the exercise of these 
powers in detail forced the modification of the rule.’””’ * * *# 


Then again in Wichita R. R. vs. Public Utility Commission, 260 
U. S. 48, Mr. Chief Justice Taft said: 

“The maxim that a legislature may not delegate legislative power 
has some qualifications, as in the creation of municipalities, and also 
in the creation of administrative boards to apply to the myriad 
details of rate schedules the regulatory police power of the State. 
The latter qualification is made necessary in order that the legisla- 
tive power may be effectively exercised. In creating such an adminis- 
trative agency the legislature, to prevent its being a pure delegation 
of legislative power, must enjoin upon it a certain course of procedure 
and certain rules of decision in the performance of its function.” 

And while as we have seen the Commission is purely an adminis- 
trative tribunal and not a judicial body, its members, like the judges 
of our courts, are required to vote upon every controversy that comes 
before them for determination. In the performance of its duties 
under the act, ic has adopted a procedure which conforms in many 
respects to the procedure appertaining in the Federal courts although 
it is of necessity much less formal. In all proceedings where adverse 
interests are involved a full hearing is granted in which ample oppor- 
tunity is afforded to all parties to make by evidence and argument a 
showing fairly adequate to establish the propriety or impropriety, from 
the standpoint of justice and law, of the steps asked to be taken. In 
reviewing the Commission’s findings, the courts will not consider the 
weight of the evidence before the commission or the wisdom of its 
order. In the application of the legal standards which Congress has 
laid down for the commission’s guidance, such as “all rates shall be 
just and reasonable” or the construction of a line shall not be under- 
taken except it be in the “public interest,’’ it does not proceed by the 
exact and certain methods of legal logic but endeavors to apply such 
legal standards in the light of its general knowledge and intuition 
born of experience. Within its jurisdiction, except in the case of 
fraud or a clearly shown adoption of wrong principles, it is the 
ultimate guardian of certain rights which the Congress has confided 
to its protection and has trusted to its honor and capacity as it con- 
fides the protection of other social relations to the courts of law. 

Where it appears that the Commission has acted fairly within the 
grant of powers constitutionally conferred upon it, its orders are 
not open to judicial review.5 But it is certain, however, that our 
administration of the act cannot be successful without your aid. 
I am, therefore, delighted at the opportunity to reinforce your appre- 
ciation of the dignity and responsibility of your vocation. 

In a recent address delivered before the Federal Bar Association 
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in Washington Mr. Chief Justice Hughes referred to the development 
of administrative tribunals, and in the course of his remarks said: 

“Despite the inordinate multiplication of laws, which has been 
especially characteristic of recent times, the Legislatures have not 
been able to keep pace with social demands, and they have adopted 
the practice, after the formulation of some very general standards, 
of turning over the business of regulation to a great variety of 
administrative agencies. * * * We are thus confronted with the 
distinctive development of our era, that the activities of the people 
are largely controlled by government bureaus in state and nation. 
It has well been said that this multiplication of administrative bodies 
with large powers ‘has raised anew for our law, after three centuries, 
the problem of executive justice’; perhaps better styled ‘administra- 
tive justice.’ A host of controversies as to private rights are no 
longer decided in courts. * * * The power of administrative bodies 
to make findings of fact which may be treated as conclusive, if 
there is evidence both ways, is a power of enormous consequence. 
An unscrupulous administrator might be tempted to say ‘Let me find 
the facts for the people of my country, and I care little who lays 
down the general principles.’ * * * But these new methods put us 
to new tests, and the serious question of the future is whether we 
have enough of the old spirit which gave us our institutions to save 
them from being overwhelmed.’’ 

If the administration of the law by executive tribunals is to be 
a permanent and satisfactory substitute for direct legislation and 
formal court proceedings, such tribunals must be accorded the same 
respect and must be surrounded with much the same safeguards as 
are our courts of law. It is as essential in the one case as in the 
other that the matters to be adjudicated be considered and decided 
in a judicial manner. Sir Claud Schuster, the permanent secretary 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, remarked recently, in giving 
evidence before a Royal Commission, ‘‘There is a great deal of admini- 
stration where the administrator is bound to exercise, or ought to 
exercise, a judicial mind although what he is doing is administrative 
and not judicial. If that thought can once be grasped,”’ he added, 
‘none of the rest matters.’’ Consistency, equality, certainty, impar- 
tiality, and a controlled discretion are all important attributes of the 
judicial spirit. These notions are not confined to judicial proceedings 
but extend to many spheres of scientific thought and administrative 
activity and there is no reason to believe that administrative officials 
charged with the performance of quasi-judicial functions are more 
likely to be lacking in these attributes of the judicial mind than the 
holders of judicial office. 

“In our desire to promote justice, we must be careful not to 
abolish the formal checks on capricious impulse and emotional dis- 
turbance, on the exercise of power according to will instead of 
judgment which it is the function of the law to safeguard.”’ 

__ In what I have said, I have endeavored to emphasize the neces- 
sity for asserting and maintaining, in the discharge of the commis- 
sions various tasks, a judicial mind and the necessity to proceed at 
all time in a spirit of statesmanlike restraint. 


Address by J. R. Turney 


The hit of the convention, at least up to that time, was 
made by J. R. Turney, vice-president, St. Louis Southwestern, 
St. Louis, whose subject was: “The Motor Truck—a Threat 
and an Opportunity.” He handled the subject without gloves 
and frankly told the railroads why they were rightly losing 
business to the trucks and what they ought to do about it. He 
spoke as follows: 


To railroad men, Heaven is a place where there are no motor 
trucks, and a future Hell holds no fears. For the first time in its 
history, the railroad faces a competitor who challenges its supremacy. 
Not a day passes, but by new applications of this modern instrumen- 
tality our rate structure is further disrupted and our business filched. 
The seriousness of the situation cannot be exaggerated. 


The L. C. L. merchandise originated by railroads in 1929 was 
but 68 per cent of that originated by them in 1916 or in any of the 
succeeding five years. There was a further decline of 17 per cent in 
1930. During the last decade, merchandise originated in carloads 
increased 30 per cent. The relative amount of merchandise available 
for transportation measured by the Bureau of Census Production 
Ratio, increased during the same period 50 per cent. This increase 
was due, doubtless, in a large measure to the growing tendency of 
merchants to buy upon a daily rather than a seasonal basis. If the 
L. C. L. merchandise tonnage in 1930 had been equal to that in 1920, 
the gross revenue of American railroads would have been increased 
5 per cent. If the carriage of merchandise by rail had increased at 
the same rate the production of merchandise increased during this 
period, rail revenues would be 11 per cent greater, or in money over 
one-half billion dollars. 


Competition of the motor truck \is as serious for carload freight 
as it is for L. C. L. or parcel traffic. Millions of revenue are also 
being lost by the diversion of thousands of carloads of automobiles, 
tires, cotton, cottonseed, livestock, vegetables, fruits and other farm 
products, and miscellaneous manufactures from the rail lines to the 
trucks. Unless some way is quickly found to stop this drain of our 
traffic, disaster must follow. 


Out of the resultant chaos and babel in railroad circles, three 
remedies are being voiced; two vociferously. Recently a third has 
begun to make its puny voice heard. The remedies are those of 
defeat, of despair, and of self-reliance. 

The defeatist would concede that the motor truck offers a better 
mode of transportation than the railroad, and that the latter’s only 
hope of salvation lies in persuading the people to tax or legislate their 
more efficient competitor out of existence. The demand is an echo of 
that heard when the cotton spindle met the spinning wheel, and 
again when the railroad challenged stage coach and steamboat. It is 
an attitude of cowardice which will fail in this generation even as it 
failed in those. If and to the extent that the motor truck is a better 
or cheaper transportation instrumentality, it will and should super- 
sede the train. Man has yet to refuse to accept a more efficient tool 
of his genius merely because it renders obsolete his present tools. 
Otherwise he would still be using stone hatchets. Such laws as are 
necessary to make the highways safe for public travel and to protect 
the highways against undue wear by limitations of size, speed, 
safety and types, together with special taxes for the use of the high- 
ways will be demanded by the public in its own interest. Any attempt 
by the railroads to use this public sentiment as cover under which 
artificially to perpetuate obsolete facilities and practices will in time 
most severely react upon themselves. 
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Voice of Despair 


The voice of despair sings in the same choir with that of defeat. 
It urges that the trucks be shackled with the same red tape and reg- 
ulation as the railroads are shackled. It views industrial progress in 
transportation as a game conducted solely in the interest of the 
players and, therefore, proposes to handicap the trucks, not because 
regulation is needed to protect the public in dealing with the trucks, 
but solely in order to equalize the competitive opportunities of the 
two kinds of carriers. The same purpose could be much better 
accomplished by liberating the railroads of some of the governmental 
interference under which they now labor. Indeed the present is an 
opportune time to revise our entire scheme of regulation. For nearly 
half a century, this country has been engaged in a vast experiment of 
governmental regulation of the railroads. The original laws were 
based on the sound economic principle that the railroads as quasi- 
monopolies should be prevented from practicing extortion and dis- 
crimination. In recent years this principle has been abandoned for 
that of administrative control of operations by bureaus. Our legis- 
latures, year after year, in an attempt to bolster up a failure due to 
the inherent shortcomings of this false economic theory, have passed 
more and worse laws. Today the authority of management largely 
resides in governmental bureaus on the one hand, while on the other 
hand complete responsibility is borne by the dehorned railroad 
executives—so-called. Nor will an impartial survey show that these 
extreme measures of governmental interference have accomplished 
any public benefit which would not have been accomplished by the 
basic statutes themselves. That rates after thirty years of regula- 
tion are no more reasonable or non-preferential than they were 
before the government took over the job, is shown by the reports to 
Congress of the Commission itself. Thus in 1930, when dealing largely 
with rates which it had previously considered or fixed, the Commission 
found four times a many instances of discrimination as it did twenty 
years before when dealing wholly with carrier made rates. Laws 
are necessary to insure reasonable and non-discriminatory rates 
and practices. A special tribunal to enforce those laws is equally 
necessary. Those laws, however, could be embraced in the space now 
required for the index to the commerce act, and the tribunal should 
be quasi-judicial instead of an administrative bureau. Manifestly if 
the public interest requires regulatory laws and a regulatory tribunal 
for one class of common carriers it requires the same laws and same 
jurisdiction for all classes alike—railroads, trucks, forwarders and 
domestic water carriers. The present intolerable condition which we 
find one carrier tied down and its competitors, including the United 
States Government, wholly unfettered is as repugnant to principles 
of common honesty as it is to those on which our government was 
founded. But even when obtained such equality before the law would 
fali far short of meeting the truck problem. Of the six million 
motor trucks now operating, less than three per cent are common 
carriers and more than 80 per cent of-all highway freight is borne 
by privately owned or operated trucks which under our constitution 
are immune from state or federal regulation. 


Voice of Self-Reliance 

Let us stop deluding ourselves that somehow, somewhere, some- 
body will solve this truck problem for us. When you discarded your 
toy fire engine and your tin soldiers you quit expecting visits from 
Santa Claus and his Reindeer. To meet this situation the railroad 
must rely upon itself. If it is futile to ask that the red-tape which 
is throttling our progress be removed, it is more than hopeless to 
expect Congress to rescue us by paternal legislation, or shippers to 
patronize a poorer or more costly service merely because of our need 
for the business. No such condition faces us. Every click of singing 
wheels on our magnificent steel highways ought to beat into our 
craven hearts the message that the railroad is not whipped; that in 
it we have the most efficient and economical carrier in the world; 
and all that is necessary in order for it to render a service incom- 
parably better and cheaper than any competitor is for those of us 
who use it to adapt it and ourselves to modern progress. Only by 
this means can we hope to retrieve our lost traffic. 


The Cause 

Why is it so easy for the trucks to take our |. c. 1, traffic? The 
answer is not hard to find. Originally American railroad traffic con- 
sisted largely of 1. c. 1. business distributed from sea or river ports. 
The railroads made possible industrial development in the interior 
which called for cargo loads. Furthermore, through the imposition 
of added volume upon the existing plant by means of larger cars, 
heavier loading, longer trains and fewer train miles, the railroads 
improved their carload service until they became the dominant trans- 
portation utility. On the contrary, however, little or no improvement 
has been made in our merchandise service in a century. For the most 
part, we handle it as we did when we operated wood-burning loco- 
motives on wooden axles. We abandoned the way-freight as obsolete 
for through carlot service only to make it the back-bone of an l. c. lI. 
service which is not much better than it was when trains tied up for 
darkness and a speed of fifteen miles an hour was tempting Provi- 
dence. The railroad, during a century of inertia, has surrendered its 
parcel traffic to each succeeding competitor which has arisen to chal- 
lenge it. First the Express Messenger, sensing the railroad’s failure, 
met the demands of its parcel patrons by expanding his 18-inch port- 
folio into a 70-foot express car. Next the parcel post met the demand 
for the carriage of still smaller parcels which both the express company 
and the railroad scorned. Then the freight forwarders and consolida- 
tors who through superior management take our traffic from us by 
using our own facilities more efficiently than we use them ourselves. 
Now while we whistle in the dark the trucks are taking what is left 
of our parcel business. Fifty years during which competitor after 
competitor has successfully invaded our merchandise traffic ought to 
make us suspect that something is wrong with that service. The 
irony of the situation is that three of these competitors use our own 
facilities to give a better service than we give. The trucks themselves 
are beginning to awake to the fact that they can do the same thing. 
The fault, therefore, lies not in the railroad facilities but in our own 
failure to use them intelligently. The progeny of this century of 
inertia are inept containers, wasteful packaging, incomplete carriage, 
inflexible schedules, interminable delays, wasteful practices, non- 
‘bearable rates and an unintelligent classification. 

The railroad has attained the economy of the heavy trainload only 
at the expense of increasing the size of its cars and the weight of its 
earload. So long as our patrons bought seasonally this constant 
increase in the size of the freight container was an advantage rather 
than a handicap. But our patrons no longer buy seasonally. Ours is 
the day of reduced inventory and hand to mouth buying. Our cars 
have become entirely too large for the purchase needs of many of 
our patrons. The result is that our average box car load is about 59 
per cent of its capacity and it costs us more to haul our box cars 
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“More-than-car 


Heavy and unusual shipments are no new thing to SHIP 
the Erie. In fact, so wae equipped is the Erie to do 
unusual hauling thatdifficult jobs are of daily occurrence. ° 
The shipment shown above is one recently offered— Ff 5 
a ‘bubble tower” used in the production of gasoline. 7 
It could not be shipped in sections, it was 93 feet long, 
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12 feet in diameter and weighed 325,000 pounds— 
’ the largest and heaviest column ever shipped in one 
piece by rail. The Erie moved this tower to its desti- 
nation—600 miles—without —- 
Perhaps you have a hauling problem. If you have, an 
Erie man will be glad to sit down with you to solve it. 
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than it does the freight they contain. The truck takes the business by 
affording a flexible container in units of approximately one-fourth 
carloads. The railroads are confronted with the choice of losing a 
substantial part of their carload business, or of radically reducing 
earload minima without, however, sacrificing operating efficiency by 
diminishing car and train loads. 


Wasteful Packing 


Only by an increase in size and weight does the container which 
we offer for the transportation of parcel freight differ from its prede- 
cessor—the ox-éart. Ignoring the progress in shock absorption which 
has been made by other industries, we insist that the shipper, at great 
expense to himself, make our container safe by a packing which will 
protect the shipment against anything short of an earthquake. Our 
past experience with express and parcel post service ought to have 
opened our eyes to the fact that our container was not suitable for 
parcel traffic. If they have not been opened by the trucks, we are 
indeed blind. The truck offers a container admirably suited in size for 
the transportation of parcels and built on modern, scientific principles 
of shock absorption. As a result it dispenses with the need for these 
rigid packing requirements and therefore saves the shipper not only 
time but the expense of complying with these requirements which in 
some cases exceeds the freight charges. There is small wonder that 
the truck is playing hob with our merchandise traffic. 

An essential requirement of a successful parcel freight service, 
and one shirked by the railroad but met by all competing agencies, 
is the requirement of complete service. Other than the fact that we 
have never done so, there is no reason against and every reason why 
the railroad should transport freight from warehouse to warehouse. 
From the shipper’s standpoint it is difficult indeed to understand why 
he should be put to the trouble and inconvenience of making three 
contracts—one with the railroad and one each with draymen at each 
end of the line, when the railroad holds itself out as a carrier. Store- 
door pick-up and delivery explains why many a former L. C. L. 
patron has sought the complete service afforded by the trucks. Rail- 
roads, years ago, by means of private sidings afforded warehouse to 
warehouse delivery to a large number of carload shippers. Until 
recently a substantial part of our patrons utilized team tracks and 
bore the cost of transfer of carload freight. The truck meets their 
needs and saves them the inconvenience and expense by backing the 
container up against the warehouse dock. 

The railroad dealing in the movement of a large number of cars 
between many points cannot accommodate itself to the needs of the 
individual shipper. It, therefore, seeks to make the shipper conform 
his operations to the railroad’s schedules and practices. These sched- 
ules frequently make it impossible to give overnight service where 
it is demanded but not in sufficient volume to justify an additional 
train. In such cases the service suffers. This is not true of the 
truck. The only consideration which determines its schedule, partic- 
ularly in the handling of carload freight, is the requirements of the 
particular shipper. 

Except in comparatively rare instances the methods of the rail- 
roads are conducive to delay rather than speed in transportation. 
Since there is rarely coordination between the drayman and the rail- 
road a failure upon the part of the former to reach the freight house 
before the closing hour, may result in a 24-hour delay. Few appre- 
ciate the time required for the movement of cars through our 
terminals. Of the total life of a freight car, approximately 90 per cent 
is spent in terminals, switching, loading, unloading and around shops; 
only 10 per cent spent in line haul movement. No small part of the 
blame for this situation is due to the railroad’s insistence that freight 
be brought to its right-of-way. As a result it has been compelled 
to construct expensive freight house terminals adjacent to the com- 
mercial center of the city thereby encountering congestion and 
impeded movement. Again, unless the shipment is destined to break 
bulk point days may be required from its transfer to the way-freight 
which will eventually deliver it. When it finally reaches destination 
it must be warehoused while the consignee is notified of its arrival 
by mail. It spends an average of thirty-six hours awaiting the deliv- 
ery drayman. While in line haul the shipment may have attained 
a speed of thirty-five or forty miles an hour, yet due to these archaic 
methods of handling, the over-all speed of the movement from con- 
signor to consignee is under ten miles an hour. Compare this service 
with the truck. It calls for the shipment. It does not play tag about 
a congested terminal but as soon as it is loaded it hits the pike. 
On through overnight runs some of these trucks attain an average 
over-all speed of thirty miles an hour. On distributing runs, they 
average twenty miles an hour including stops for deliveries. They 
deliver the goods immediately upon arrival. The keystone of the 
success of the truck is that it can and in many cases does consist- 
ently give overnight service within a range of 350 miles. 


Wasteful Transportation 


While the freight train is ideally designed for the distribution 
of cars, it is a miserable excuse as a distributor of parcels. There is 
hardly any rail operation which is as extravagant as the distribution 
of L. C. L. freight by a local or way-freight train. Our average load 
of L. C. L. is less than five tons in a container whose net capacity 
is forty tons and whose tare weight is twenty tons; that is, we haul 
four pounds of car for each pound of L. C. L. freight. Consider the 
utilization of at least a hundred thousand dollars worth of equipment 
and the time of at least five men to unload a hundred weight of 
tobacco on which the total freight charges are far less than the cost 
of unloading it. A truck can and does perform the distribution service 
of parcels at way-stations far better and cheaper than the train can 
possibly do it. Again where overnight service is required a volume 
of traffic insufficient to warrant an additional train at a cost of 
several dollars per train mile is more than sufficient to warrant 
several truck units at a cost of 30 cents per mile. 

The freight rate structure of this country is basically a value- 
of-the-service structure. To use a more descriptive, but opprobrious 
term, our rates are what the traffic will bear. This is necessarily so 
because our raw materials moving long distances must do so at rates 
close to the marginal cost of transportation in order that they and 
their products may compete in world markets with the products of 
other countries which are largely water-borne. As a consequence, 
the rates upon other traffic, and particularly upon high grade traffic, 
are higher than they would be if constructed solely upon a cost 
basis. Since manufacturers provide the revenue out of which the 
carriers, in the last analysis, must exist any depletion in that traffic 
can be attended only by serious consequences, particularly to the 
shippers of low-grade commodities. The trucks have taken advan- 
tage of this characteristic of our rate structure and have made the 
rates upon high-rated commodities lower, and in some instances 
much lower than the rail rates. While the consequences from a 
revenue standpoint as well as in the effect upon the lower-rated 
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commodities may prove far-reaching, the truck cannot permanently 
compete with the railroad for carload traffic because the railroad, 
as we will hereafter see, can handle traffic cheaper than the truck 
and, therefore, can undersell it. 

Other parcel carriers including express, postal and truck have 
simplified their classification and their rate structure. The railroad 
L. C. L. classification comprises 700 pages of unintelligible jargon 
which no layman understands and about which no two experts can 
agree. It is a modern Doomsday Book. It discourages L. C. L. 
traffic by its lack of intelligence, its illogical ratings as well as by 
its illiberal packing requirements. Under the value-of-the-service 
theory wide variations in carload ratings are necessary. Since, how- 
ever, L. C. L. traffic is but 10 per cent of the traffic the need to 
apply such a theory to it is not apparent, particularly in view of the 
fact that although the variation between the highest and lowest 
L. Cc. L. rating is 700 per cent, that between the average rating 
(weighted by revenue) and the lowest rating is but 12% per cent. 


The Opportunity 


Our red ball freight trains carrying full tonnage frequently attain 
an average speed between terminals of 35 to 40 miles, and actual 
maximum speeds of 60 miles per hour. Their over-all speed, including 
terminal delays exceeds 20 miles per hour. The express and parcel 
post utilize passenger schedules and attain average over-all speeds 
from 35 to 40 miles per hour. In more recent years limited mer- 
chandise trains have attained the same average speed. The truck, 
save under the most favorable conditions, cannot attain an average 
over-all speed greater than 30 miles per hour. The railroad, there- 
fore, has it within its power to outdistance the truck if some way 
can be found to overcome its terminal handicaps. 

Excluding pick-up, delivery, overhead and general expense, the 
most economical truck unit consisting of tractor, semi-trailer and 
four-wheel trailer having approximately the cubical capacity of a 
carload, will’ cost not less than 25 cents per mile to operate. The 
average out-of-pocket cost per rail car mile is six cents which 
excludes all terminal expense. I use out-of-pocket costs simply to 
obtain a common basis of comparison. Furthermore, an additional 
car upon the train can be added without greatly increasing the cost, 
while each new truck unit means the complete duplication of the cost. 

_ While the truck is superior to the train in flexibility, in size and 
kind of container, terminal speed and as a distributor of parcels, it 
is hopelessly outclassed by the train in line haul, speed, cost and 
capacity. The bare statement of these facts which are almost self- 
evident compels the conclusion that the railroads need only modernize 
their practices, efficiently utilize their rail facilities for line haul and 
supplement them with trucks in the limited terminal and distributive 
spheres within which the truck is obviously superior in order to 
render a cheaper and better service than a competitor operating 
wholly by truck. A modern, coordinated transportation will recoup 
the freight traffic which has been lost not only to the trucks but to 
the express agency, parcel post and forwarders as well. The steps 
necessary to furnish that kind of railroad service seem radical only 
because of the stagnation of a century to overcome, in both the 
operating and traffic departments of the railroad. 


A coordinated parcel service will postulate that our operating 
men and their technical advisers will take advantage of every improve- 
ment in the science of transportation, whether directly connected 
with railroads or not. It will require the designing of a new kind 
of sectional box cars, equipped with the most modern shock-absorbing 
devices, with bodies which are quickly interchangeable between rail 
car and truck. It will mean that through the use of these sectional 
car-bodies, the trucks will do a large part of the switching now done 
by rail. It will mean also that the train will perform the terminal 
to terminal movement, handling and distributing cars, and that the 
truck will perform the terminal movement, handling and distributing 
parcels. It will permit the abandonment of expensive urban freight 
house terminals and the substitution of transfer platforms located in 
outer terminal yards, over which parcel freight will be transferred 
between cars and trucks. Finally, L. C. L. transportation will be 
largely if not entirely divorced from carload transportation and a 
new limited L. C. L. freight train operating on a passenger schedule 
will appear. 

If what I have described is unorthodox operation, that which is 
to come is nothing short of traffic heresy. We must divorce our 
L. C. L. rates and rate making from our carload rates. They have 
nothing in common. Our complicated L. C. L. classification is as out 
of place as a corset at the seashore and ought to be as extinct as 
a miniature golf course. Our L. C. L. rates ought to be stated in 
not more than two classes and in zones as large if not larger than 
the parcel post zones. They should provide for the handling of 
all parcels of whatever size larger than a letter. We should insist 
on a simplified accounting with respect to parcel freight and if pos- 
sible install a system approaching as nearly as feasible the use of 
zone and weight stamps. Finally, to meet the carload situation, we 
must revise our minimum weights to accord with the new sectional 
cars and wherever necesSary reduce our rates on high-rated com- 
modities to the level of truck rates. Such a step so far from reduc- 
ing the carrier’s revenue, by increasing our load per car and reduc- 
ing the ratio of tare to net load, will actually increase our net. For 
instance, two half cars with a minimum weight of 25,000 pounds 
each will produce more net revenue on a fourth class rate than one 
ear with a minimum of 30,000 pounds at the third class rate. 


The Objective 


Such coordinated service will be of immense benefit to the public. 
It will provide it with one transportation agency capable of trans- 
porting anything from a package of carpet tacks to an electrical 
transformer. This agency will afford a speed in freight service yet 
unattained by any other form of transport and with the dependability 
and reliability of the railroads, and since traffic will be regained in 
substantial volume it ought also result in cheaper transportation. 
A final, but by no means the least benefit to the public, is that it 
will greatly diminish the number of trucks which are now hogging 
our intercity highways and at the same time greatly reduce the 
number of switch-engines which are blocking our city streets by 
transferring the load of the line-haul truck to the rails and the 
load of the switch engine to the truck. 

While I may have been harsh in my criticism of what I consider 
to be the shortcomings on the part of the railroad, it is only because 
I believe it is capable of so much better service than we now obtain 
from it. While the railroads are now surrounded by competing 
agencies which threaten them on every hand, I for one believe that 
the railroads have within their grasp the opportunity again to attain 
the dominance in transportation which they formerly held. And with 
those of you who are privileged to slave for the industry, I indulge 
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the hope which Aneas offered his men when they were somewhat 
similarly situated: 
You that have seen grim Scylla rave, 
And heard her monsters yell, 
You that have looked upon the cave 
Where savage Cyclops dwell, 
Come, cheer your souls, your fears forget: 
This suffering will yield us yet 
A pleasant tale to tell. 


What Is Being Done in California 


At the close of Mr. Turney’s address it was announced that 
anyone wishing to say something about what his club was 
doing to cooperate in the program of the national association 
could have the floor. W. C. Hubner, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Pacific Traffic Association, San Francisco, was 
called on to tell what his club was doing. He did so graphically. 

Mr. Lucas, of Birmingham, was recognized to express for 
himself and what he felt to be the reaction of others, high ap- 
preciation of the address made by Mr. Turney and the courage 
necessary in making it. A vote of appreciation was taken. 


The Banquet 


Over four hundred members of the Tulsa club, delegates 
to the association convention, and visitors were at table in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Mayo the evening of October 28 at 
the banquet given by the Tulsa club in honor of the association. 
It was restricted to men by reason of limited accommodations, 
the ladies being entertained elsewhere. The speakers were 
Paul A. Walker, chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, on “Pipe Line Transportation,” and John J. Cornwell, 
general counsel, Baltimore & Ohio, on “The National Trans- 
portation Problem.” The invocation was by Dr. John D. Fin- 
layson, chancellor of the University of Tulsa. Opening remarks 
were made by C. J. Payton, president of the Tulsa club, and 
Pat Malloy, of Malloy & Co., acted as toastmaster. At the 
head table, with other distinguished guests, sat the officers and 
directors of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America. There 
was a high class musical entertainment in connection with 
the program. 

Walker Address 


Mr. Walker spoke as follows: 


In my discussion with you tonight of the subject of Pipe Line 
Transportation, I shall attempt to keep in mind the question of 
competition of pipe lines with the railroads as a _ transportation 
agency. 

. my the twenty or thirty minutes which I shall have to devote to 
the subject, I shall of course, hope only to indicate in outline some of 
the things which persons interested in thinking the matter out 
ought to keep in mind. As suggestions which I think may possibly 
be helpful, I shall attempt to review briefly the history of pipe line 
development and point out the lines of growth of this important 
transportation agency. 

For the material in this paper and talk, I have corresponded 
with the United States Bureau of Mines, including the experiment 
station thereof at Bartlesville, and have gone to the files of the “Oil 
and Gas Journal’ and the ‘“‘Pipe Line News.’’ I have also run down 
the digest of decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of the federal courts. These sources, of course, would furnish 
material for several twenty or thirty minute papers or talks, and 
what I say can only indicate lines of thought which may be followed 
by those especially interested. 


Except.as oil carriers, pipe lines have only recently entered the 
field of transportation as serious competitors to railroads, but within 
the last few years, due to improvements and changed methods of the 
manufacturing and the laying of these lines, they have rapidly 
infringed upon the business of the railroads and have crowded from 
the rails large volumes of both petroleum products and coal. 


Early History of Pipe Line Industry 


To better understand the growth of pipe line transportation, 
both actual and potential, it may be well to sketch briefly the history 
of the development of pipe lines. 

Like all other transportation agencies, pipe lines have had their 
periods of experimentation and the trials and tribulations incident 
thereto. As the canal and the steam railroad met serious, and what 
now is seen to have been futile and foolish opposition, so the pipe 
lines experienced obstacles in the way of their development. The 
making and the use of pipe lines constitute no modern innovation. 
Pipe lines have long been in use for conveying water, gas and other 
products. The pyramids and temples of six thousand years ago 
attest the use of bronze tubes for drilling stone; and in China, prim- 
itive pipe lines were made by joining together bamboo tubes. Plinius 
(A. D. 23-79) reports water pipe lines constructed by boring out pine, 
red fir and alder trees. As far back as 50 B. C., lead and earthen 
pipe for water lines were in existence in Rome, and long prior to that 
lead pipe in Babylon. Two or three centuries prior to Colonial 
development, water pipes of one kind or another were known in 
England, and in the early part of the 19th century iron pipes con- 
structed of old gun barrels screwed together are said to have been 
used for piping coal gas to London. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century cast iron pipe lines distributed coal gas in the United States. 

Important as it may be, we shall not dwell in this paper upon 
the subject of water pipe lines. It is as the conveyors of petroleum 
products and natural gas that pipe lines offer serious competition to 


the railroads. ‘ 
First Oil Pipe Lines 


The first oil pipe line is said to have consisted of 6 miles of 2-inch 
pipe constructed by Samuel Van Sickel in Western Pennsylvania 
in 1865. A pipeage charge of $1.00 per barrel was assessed for the 
service. The projectors of the enterprise were thought to be crazy 
and it was freely predicted that the venture would prove a failure. 
At this time there were about 1,500 teams engaged in hauling oil from 
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Pithole to points on Oil Creek—their charges were sometimes as high 
as $3.00 per barrel. When it was found that the pipe line was a 
success, the teamsters seeing their occupation gone, tore up and 
destroyed the line in many places, and the company was compelled 
to appeal to the shariff for protection to keep it in operation. 

The immense advantages of pipe lines especially as gatherers of 
petroleum in a rough country not readily accessible to other agencies 
of transportation were so apparent that other oil pipe lines speedily 
followed. 

Early Gas Pipe Lines 


_ The first recorded iron natural gas pipe line was a 5-mile 2-inch 
line into Titusville, Pa., built in 1872. The largest recorded pipe lines 
up to the year 1891 did not exceed 6 inches in diameter nor extend 
a distance ot over 120 miles. Their construction was of wrought iron, 
with screwed couplings, and the gas was transmitted under an initial 
525-pound pressure. 

The major pipe line development has been in the last 5 years 
an incident to the introduction of electrically welded seamless pipe, 
in diameter as great as 24 inches, and with tensile strength of be- 
tween 70,000 and 80,000 pounds per square inch. 


Recent Gas Pipe Lines 


_ It was not until 1926 that long distance gas pipe line construc- 
tion from new fields to new markets really begun, when 170 miles of 
22-inch pipe were laid from the Monroe, Louisiana, gas field to Baton 
Rouge, to be followed with a 90-mile 18-inch extension to New Or- 
leans. Until 1927 a line for transmission of gas more than 250 miles 
was considered an engineering phenomenon; at the present, lines up 
to 1,200 miles are under construction. This has been made possible 
by the development of electrically welded steel pipe and seamless 
pipe which will withstand high pressures and which have largely re- 
placed screwed lapweld pipe. 

From the Pipe Line News of June, 1930, we read the following: 

“The Cities Service Gas Company last month completed laying 
the first major pipe line into the Oklahoma City field, which is re- 
garded as the largest natural gas reserve in the Mid-Continent field.” 

Whether this view of the amount of gas in this premier oil and 
gas field still prevails, I am not advised. 


“The new line is approximately 50 miles long, and is an extension 
of the Cities Service Gas Co.’s 20-inch line from Dilworth, Oklahoma, 
to Perry, which was completed last fall. The line, when fully com- 
pleted will have a potential capacity of 100 million cubic feet daily. 

“The line is made up of approximately 40 miles of 20-inch pipe 
and 10 miles of 24-inch pipe.” 

The Natural Gas Company of America’s 24-inch 980-mile line 
extends from the Texas Panhandle to Chicago. 

Plans of the Northern Natural Gas Company call for the ultimate 
construction of over 2,600 miles of natural gas pipe lines of which 
more than 1,870 miles will be main line. This company’s line will 
serve Mason City, Des Moines, Iowa, and Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. An extension from the Sioux City, Iowa, line is planned 
2 and Sioux Falls, S. D., a distance of approximately 150 
miles. 

Eastern long distance natural gas lines, including that of the 
Columbia from the Kentucky and West Virginia fields to Washington, 
D. C., and other eastern cities, are being projected and constructed 
with equal facility to the others. 7 

The longest natural gas pipe line now under construction, to my 
knowledge, is the Eastern Pipe Line Company’s 1,200-mile 24-inch 
line from the Texas Panhandle to Indianapolis, Indiana. 

There has been rapid development and widespread construction 
of long distance gas pipe lines extending almost throughout the entire 
area of the United States, with lines 20, 22 and 24 inches in diameter, 
laid for distances as great as 1,000 miles, not an uncommon occur- 
rence. It is within the last 60 days that we have seen natural gas 
turned from the approximately 1,000-mile 24-inch pipe line from the 
Texas Panhandle field into the distributing systems of Chicago and 
other Illinois cities. 

This important recent natura! gas pipe line construction has in- 
cluded within its termini such large centers as Omaha, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, Denver, Sioux City, Lincoln, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Washington, D. C., 
and lines, as heretofore indicated, are now projected into Des Moines, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis and St. Paul. <A 210 mile 26-inch line extends 
from Kettleman Hills to Long Beach, and California, as usual, not 
to be outdone by other states, is witnessing construction of other 
26-inch lines. Lines are projected and may now be actually under 
way for the supplying of the northwestern coast cities with gas from 
the California fields. The Rocky Mountain states are likewise seeing 
the building of pipe lines from gas fields therein to supply their 
principal cities, towns and industries. A veritable network of gas 
pipe lines supplies the cities and towns of Texas and Oklahoma 
with natural gas. 

The principal industries at El Paso, in New Mexico and in Arizona 
have either actual or potential supply of natural gas, and lines have 
been extended from the United States into Mexico for the supplying 
of gas to Monterrey and other cities there. 

The maps on the wall will indicate the networks of natural gas, 
crude petroleum and gasoline pipe lines throughout the United States. 


Potential Natural Gas Usage 


So far as the possibilities of pipe line construction are concerned. 
every city and town within the United States is a potential natural 
gas user. Nor can it be said that the supply of natural gas may not 
be adequate for such extended use. New and bigger and better fields 
are continually being developed. A wise producer once said that one 
reason more oil and gas wells are not found outside of the Mid- 
Continent field, is because fewer wells are drilled in such outside 
territories. ‘ 

Greater development and more careful utilization of natural gas 
will make for its greater use in domestic and industrial consumption. 
The natural gas blown into the air during the latter part of 1929 
in the state of California alone was nearly a billion cubic feet per day, 
or more than was utilized in the entire state. Nor was California the 
only state which thus sinned. The Federal Oil Conservation Board 
on May 28, 1930, reported that gas with a value of the well of millions 
of dollars per year is being blown into the air, an invisible but 
actual waste. At one of our conservation hearings during the current 
year on the Oklahoma City oil field, a witness testified that a 10 per 
cent open flow production of petroleum per 24 hours would mean the 
wastage of 1% million cubic. feet of gas per day. 

The quantity of natural gas produced and delivered to consumers 
during 1929, a year of big industrial consumption, reached a total of 
approximately 1 trillion 800 billion cubic feet, but the increase in 
domestic consumption brought the amount consumed for 1930 up to 
a total of 1 trillion 944 billion cubic feet, as reported by the U. S. 
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Bureau of Mines. Exports to Canada and Mexico in 1930 amounted 
to practically 1 billion 800 million cubic feet. The number of domestic 
users, including commercial, of natural gas, in the United States, for 
1930, was approximately 5 million 450 ousand. 

Natural gas pipe lines as a competitor of railroad transportation 
are supplying the fuel which would otherwise be carried on the rails, 
and are thus transplanting an important source of carrier revenue. 


rm Oil Pipe Lines 


But, of course, it is the petroleum and petroleum products pipe 
Hines that furnish the tangible, immediate and direct real competition 
to the railroads. The big trunk lines of the New York Transit Com- 
pany system, the Natural Transit Company Trunk Line System and 
the other trunk lines thread the country from the different points 
where oil is produced. There is now a continuous connecting system 
of trunk lines from the Mid-Continent fields in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and also from 
the same fields to points on the Gulf of Mexico, where crude oil can be 
loaded in tank ships for any port in the world. These trunk lines 
run continuously day and night and are said to be as reliable as the 
best managed railroad in the world. The sizes of pipe used are prin- 
cipally 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12 inches. 


Gasoline Pipe Lines 


But the new ana startling development is that of long distance 
gasoline pipe lines. As recent as the final argument on Mid-Continent 
oil rates, in 1929, intelligent and important persons at the hearing were 
inclined to scoff at the idea of serious pipe line competition in the 
transportation of gasoline. The suggestion was said to be either 
visionary and impractical or to be prompted by ulterior motives. 
Now natural gasoline pipe lines longer than the longest natural gas 
pipe lines are in actual operation. The Great Lakes Pipe Line Com- 
pany’s 1,400 mile line system is now transporting gasoline from Okla- 
homa to Chicago and Minneapolis, with a branch line to Omaha. 
This is the largest gasoline line in the world. It extends from Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, to Chicago via Barnsdall, Kansas City, and Des 
Moines, to the Twin Cities, and was completed to Minneapolis and 
Chicago, July 11, 1931, at a cost of more than 17 million dollars. 
The ownership is vested in the Continental Oil Co., Barnsdall Oil 
Corporation, Skelly Oil Co., Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., and 
Phillips Petroleum Co. The line can gather approximately 30 thousand 
barrels of gasoline per day, and is now carrying an average of 
approximately 25 thousand barrels per day with a line loss said to 
be less than 1 per cent. 

Nor is gasoline pipe line operation confined to the Eastern and 
Mid-Continent fields. Practically, wherever there is petroleum pro- 
duction or refining, gasoline pipe lines are being projected and put 
inte operation. 

In addition to an intricate network of gasoline pipe lines in the 
Los Angeles basin area, California has three major trunk lines for 
the transportation of gasoline, aggregating 259% miles in length. The 
Shell’s 97%-mile Ventura-Wilmington, California gasoline pipe line is 
said to have paid for itself in less than a year, due to a substantial 
reduction in evaporation losses and ‘the elimination of a long costly 
railroad haul. 

While the transportation of gasoline through trunk pipe lines is 
an entirely new development, it is one which holds forth promise of 
enormous expansion, so that within due course of time the entire 
country will probably be networked with these lines. It is said that 
under the most favorable operating conditions, the cost of transport- 
ing gasoline by pipe lines would be about 50 per cent cheaper than by 
rail under existing rates. It is also said that more than one-half the 
profits of the Humble Oil & Refining Co. during the year of 1930 were 
derived from its pipe line operations and that other pipe lines, includ- 
ing the Prairie and the Illinois, engaged solely in the transportation 
of crude oil, showed steady gains in net revenues during the past 
few years. ‘ ? : 

Other Potential Pipe Line Developments 


If the opinion of others can be given credence, there is practically 
no limit to the potentialities of pipe line transportation, and it may 
eventually be competitive not only through driving fuels from the 
railroads but also many other commodities. 

On this point I quote from pages 22 and 60 of the Pipe Line News 
for April, 1931, something rivaling the best ‘‘believe it or not’’ stories: 


“Although no official report of the matter has been made, it is ~ 


known to men close to railroad affairs that a survey has been going 
re . determine the feasibility of shipment of pulverized coal by 
pipe lines. 

“Apparently as a result of this survey, a number of the largest 
pipe making and engineering firms in this country have been experi- 
menting with pipe line shipment of pulverized coal. Indications 
are that the survey was favorable. 

“The survey is said to have pointed out that the best place to 
construct the first pulverized coal pipe line would be from Penn- 
sylvania to the New York metropolitan area. . It is more than 
likely that a syndicate of railroad interests would build and own 
the coal pipe line, and operate it as a common carrier. 

“Pipe line transportation of coal from mid-western coal fields to 
large cities in that area like Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, and other cities would lead to greater savings 
than would be possible in coastal cities where coal can be delivered 
cheaply by ship. Pulverized coal pipe lines 200 to 300 miles long 
would be the usual thing under these circumstances. 

“Another possibility which has received attention of engineers, 
although to a lesser degree, is shipment of flour, various kinds of 
grain, and other commodities, by long distance pipe line. These 
commodities, naturally, would have to be shipped through the pipe 
line dry, and would have to be protected against contamination.” 


Other Pipe Line Competition 


But lest the pipe line operators may feel they have a potential 
monopoly of the transportation in their chosen line of business, I 
call your attention to a story appearing in the papers on October 
265, 1931, to the effect that an inventor in Los Angeles, Cal., is driving 
around from filling station to filling station filling compressed air 
containers from the free air service of these stations and using that 
as motive power for his automobile. The story says: 

“*The air expands in the cylinders, forcing the pistons up and 
down as the gas explosions do the ordinary type motor,’ the inventor 
pointed out. ‘Similarity ceases there, for then the air is recaptured 
and recompressed by a compressor built into the motor itself. This 
cold recompressed air is returned to the pressure tanks where it is 
heated by the electricity from batteries and generator. The expan- 


= from the heat greatly increases the air power as it goes back 
nto use. 
“‘*T intend to carry my experiments further and perfect this motor 
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for airplane use as well as for automobiles. Such a motor would be 
absolutely certain in operation and eliminate any possible fire hazard. 
By doing away with the fuel loads now necessary the use of the air 
motor would greatly increase the pay loads of aircraft.’ ”’ 

This is another “believe it or not’ story, but it may indicate 
that compressed air is a potential factor in both motive power and 
pipe line transportation. 


Pipe Line Regulation 


If time permitted, a most interesting discussion could be had on 
the question of pipe line regulation. The same principles of interstate 
commerce law applies to the pipe lines as to the railroads. Crude 
petroleum and natural gas once reduced to possession and placed in 
interstate pipe lines are subjects of interstate commerce, and not 
objects for restriction from such commerce by state authority. 

Oil pipe line rate regulation is under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa, and, undoubtedly, the regulatory commissions of other states. 
However, little has been done toward prescribing of reasonable or 
non-discriminatory carrying charges. A reason may be that the 
competition of the pipe lines with the rail carriers makes it difficult 
to enforce reasonable rates for pipe lines without increasing competi- 
tion for the rail carriers, and thereby further lessening their revenues 
at times when they are sorely needed for the maintenance of continued 
adequate services. But this question of pipe line rate regulation is 
too big for any adequate discussion herein. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its latest important 
country-wide decision in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931—Ex Parte 
103; 178 I. C. C. 539, 574, says: 

“For a long time transportation of crude oil by pipe line has 
exerted a controlling force on many railroad rates on both crude oil 
and gasoline. To this competition has now been added pipe lines for 
the extensive transportation of gasoline and natural gas. This form 
of competition has progressed to an astonishing extent, and it seri- 
ously affects, not only rail movement of petroleum and its products 
and the rates thereon, but also rail movement and rates on coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite.”’ 


Railroads Versus Pipe Lines 


How to counteract pipe line competition is a most difficult one 
for the apa At page 17 of the Pipe Line News of May, 1931, 
it is said: 

“It is at least a possibility that the railroads may feel a strong 
moral obligation to enter the pipe line field for the protection of 
refineries located on their lines.” 

The Association of Railway Executives representing the Class I 
railroads of the country, have suggested legislation compelling the 
oil industry to divest itself of 400 million dollars investment and own- 
ership of pine lines. This is most strenuously resisted by the oil 
companies. The American Petroleum Institute’s Pipe Line Committee 
contains the names of 12 prominent oil executives of the country, 
including four from Oklahoma, and these gentlemen, speaking through 
Mr. E. B. Reeser, —— sharp disagreement with the attitude of the 
rail executives on this point. I quote from Mr. Reeser’s statement 
as carried in the Pipe Line News for February, 1930: 

“Let us see to what extent pipe lines have taken petroleum busi- 
ness from the railroads. 

“From the Interstate Commerce Commission reports of Class I 
roads, we find that in 1924 there was a total movement of 52,226,703 
tons of crude and refined petroleum and products. This tonnage in- 
creased in the following year, and in every year thereafter. The gain 
for 1929 over 1924 was 41.8 per cent. 

“History shows that new products, more efficient machines, better 
and cheaper methods of transportation, become established without 
regard to incidental injury they cause individuals or companies opera- 
tion on the old lines, and that the march of economic progress cannot 
be stayed. As for the two industries concerned in this discussion, 
it is only necessary to consider the objection of teamsters against the 
first pipe lines; or in the case of the railroads, the equally futile fight 
of the stage coach and express messengers. 

‘It is not likely that the railroads will benefit in any manner if 
the oil companies are ordered to divest themselves of the ownership 
of pipe iines. Such separation certainly would not result in any in- 
crease in tonnage moved by rail. Nor would it mean any gain to the 
investor in railroads, pipe lines, utilities or oil companies, but it would 
most surely put an increased burden eventually upon the consumer 
of petroleum products.” 


Gas Pipe Line Legislation 


Because of the question of jurisdiction of state regulating com- 
missions over interstate natural gas pipe lines, legislation has been 
proposed in Congress for interstate regulation, in bills of Senator Cap- 
per of Kansas. But recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Illinois Bell Telephone Company case and of the 
local Federal Court in Kansas natural gas litigation, indicating that 
the state commissions may have more power over such gas regulation 
than some thought they had; have undoubtedly delayed such Congres- 
sional legislative proposals at least until further determination and 
clarification of existing laws can be had to determine what national 
legislation, if any, may actually be needed. 


Immensity of Current Pipe Line Construction 


The importance of the pipe line industry, as a going proposition, 
is indicated by the immense constructive programs during this time 
of economic and industrial depression. A sum of between 450 and 500 
million dollars was spent on such lines, completed or started in 1930, 
— more than 533 million dollars is indicated as the expenditure for 


A Primary National Transportation Agency 


Pipe lines now constitute a primary national transportation agency 
of such actualities and_ potentialities that its importance probably 
cannot be over estimated. That such transportation agency is a most 
serious competitor of the rail carriers and especially of our southwest- 
ern railroads cannot be gainsaid. Constructive suggestions are diffi- 
cult to make. Economic warfare between these two important trans- 
portation agencies would certainly hurt the railroads and would prob- 
ably be of no ultimate advantage either to the pipe lines or to the 
industries they serve, much less to the public. There is undoubtedly 
a proper function for both the pipe lines and the railroads and a 
proper coordination ought to work to the ultimate good of both and 
to the country at large. 


Cornwell Aditvese 


Mr. Cornwell replied somewhat to the remarks made by 
Mr. Turney in the afternoon, pointing out to some extent why 
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the railroads could not do some of the things suggested by 
Mr. Turney, and then took up his prepared address. 

“The transportation problem, like the poor, is always with 
us,” said Mr. Cornwell. But in so far as it involves the railroads 
it is particularly acute at the present time because of the depres- 
sion, coupled with the development of competition in the last dec- 
ade which at first resulted in a retardation of the growth of rail 
traffic and finally in a marked decline in that traffic. He recalled 
the fact there have been other business depressions and that the 
country has always come out of them, with, so to speak, “flying 
colors.” The unpleasantness of car shortages and other evi- 
dences of “starved” railroads were so much a thing of the past 
that they were almost forgotten, he said, commenting that the 
attitude of the shippers in the fifteen per cent case apparently 
indicated they believed such things were not likely to be re- 
peated, and continuing as follows: 


Promise of Financial Return Essential in Railroading 


That is a mistaken position. Railroad properties must be kept 
up and railroad credit must be maintained if the railroads are to con- 
tinue to function efficiently. That statement needs but to be made 
to be understood. It needs no proof except to recall what happened 
just prior to the World War. The railroads cannot be operated effi- 
ciently by mere governmental fiat, by passing more regulatory laws. 
The managements must be permitted to earn or borrow money to 
maintain and renew the properties; lay new rail, purchase new equip- 
ment and constantly expand and improve the facilities to meet the 
needs of the shippers and the demands of the public. One of the 
latter is the elimination of grade crossings and the construction of 
new passenger terminals in the larger cities, which are for the con- 
venience and benefit of the public but which yield the railroads no 
return whatever on the huge amount of money invested therein. 

If the credit of the carriers is destroyed and new capital is un- 
obtainable; if the properties are not properly maintained and expanded 
to meet the growing needs of their shippers and the public, the ship- 
pers and the public are sufferers, greater sufferers, as has been proven 
in the past, even than the owners of the railroad securities. 

Of course, I am not unmindful of the point of view of many ship- 
pers in their opposition to the requested rate increase. Their opposi- 
tion, I think, generally speaking, was based upon two propositions: 

First, the low price of commodities. 

Second, the thought that the railroads were no worse off than 
other lines of business and that they should not expect to do other 
than suffer the consequences of the depression as other industries 
suffer and to the same extent. 

This viewpoint overlooks and neglects certain fundamentals which 
cannot be disregarded safely. 

We must keep constantly in mind that the railroads are public 
utilities, over which the public, through its properly constituted gov- 
ernmental bodies, exercises strict regulation and control. 

That rail transportation is not a commodity but a public service. 

That the charge for transportation cannot be determined and 
should not be fixed upon the basis of the price of commodities handled, 
but upon the basis of the cost and value of the service rendered. 

Our Constitution, our courts and Congress have and do con- 
sistentently recognize those fundamentals. 

The Constitution provides that private property cannot be taken 
for public use without the owner thereof being justly compensated. 

The taking of the use of private property is equivalent to taking 
the property itself. For the government to require the railroads to 
serve the public without compensation to the owners would be just 
as unlawful and unconstitutional as to attempt to require the owners 
to donate the physical property to the state or the federal government 
for the use of the public. 

Without that constitutional protection the home or the property 
of no citizen or company would be safe against seizure by the gov- 
ernment, the state or a municipality which concludes it was needed 
for some public purpose and which wanted, arbitrarily, to fix an in- 
adequate price. 

The courts of the country have never varied in their decision that 
public utilities, including the railroads, were entitled to rates for the 
service rendered that would enable them to earn a fair return on the 
value of the property used. That has been and is the law of the 
land, as laid down by the courts, but, unlike many public utilities of 
a purely local character, the railroads, generally speaking, were unable 
to obtain the advantage of it. Rates allowed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prior to the World War fell far short of permitting 
the roads to earn a fair return, with the result that railroad credit 
became impaired; that railroad properties were not developed as rap- 
idly as the business of the country developed; that we had costly 
blockades and car-shortages, to which I referred earlier, and finally 
government operation during the period of the World War. 

Of that period I shall not speak, except to say that when it was 
over many who had been loud in their demand for government owner- 
ship of railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, suddenly became in- 
articulate and only recently recovered their voices. 


The 1920 Law 


However, when the railroads were handed back to their owners 
early in the year of 1920 it was with an important amendment to the 
interstate commerce law, known as the transportation act of 1920. 
In this new federal act, Congress, having in mind what had happened 
to the railroads under the old system of rate regulation, which Presi- 
dent Wilson emphatically described as a failure, translated into a 
specific mandate to the Interstate Commerce Commission the law of 
the land as defined by the courts and in section 15a of the act directed 
the Commission to fix rates which would, with honest, efficient and 
economical management, permit the carriers to earn a fair return 
upon the fair value of their properties. This fair value was not to 
be the amount of money invested in them; not the value as shown by 
the books of the companies but the value found by the Commission 
itself, under the terms of the LaFollette valuation act. 

Time will not permit me to discuss the valuation of the carriers 
by the Commission or the court decisions thereon, but suffice it to say 
that the fact the Commission took 1914 prices as its base and that 
in every case the value found was far below the book value of the 
properties, nobody, so far as I know, has ever contended that the 
values fixed by the Commission were inflated. 

The Commission, acting under the new law, fixed 534, per cent as 
a fair return and so far as I know Senator Brookhart is the only man 
who has contended the 5% per cent is an excessive return. 
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However, despite the plain statutory requirement that rates be 
permitted which would earn a fair return on the Commission’s value 
of the properties; despite the fact there has been no contention that 
the Commission’s value was too high or the proposed 5% per cent re- 
turn too large, it is a fact that not in any one year during the decade 
the law has been in effect, covering the boom years of 1923, 1926 and 
1929, have the railroads, as a whole or by rate groups, been permitted to 
earn the 5% per cent on the value of their properties, as fixed by the 
Commission itself, though, of course, a limited number of favorably 
situated roads have earned more. 

Of course, you recall that the same section of the act referred to 
provides that if a carrier earns more than 6 per cent, one-half of the 
excess shall be paid over to the government and the other half 
impounded into a special fund to pay interest and for dividends in 
years when, for some reason, the road might happen to fail to 
earn them. 

Certainly it was the clear expectation of Congress that in big 
business years the roads would earn in excess of even 6 per cent and 
thus put aside in special accounts, surplus funds to tide them over 
lean years, but it did not work out that way. 

When commodity prices went up and industries made money on 
the rise, paying big dividends, enlarging their plant facilities or put- 
ting aside a large cash surplus upon which they could draw in lean 
years, the railroads’ product, transportation, did not increase in price. 
Rates did not rise with commodity prices and increased commodity 
prices necessitated the railroads’ paying more for the things they 
consumed and resulted in an increased wage scale. The railroads’ 
benefit of boom periods was confined to its increased volume of traffic 
and its net from this increase was lessened considerably by increased 
commodity costs. 

The railroads’ surplus earnings, when there were such, were not 
held in cash or bonds, but as a rule were put back into the properties 
to increase efficiency and avoid swelling capital charges. 

That, briefly, is what happened from 1923, when the railroad 
executives raised and spent more than one Dillion of dollars on the 
properties to put them in shape to handle that year’s big volume of 
traffic, up to the fall of 1929 when the slump came. In that period 
of time approximately seven billions of dollars new capital was ex- 
pended in bettering the plant facilities of the class one railroads; to 
bring them to their high standard of efficiency. 

But what was happening to railroad traffic while they were thus 
being expanded? 

Prior to the last ten-year period rail freight traffic increased more 
that 80 per cent during each decade, but for the period from 1921 to 
1931, despite the big business years the country enjoyed, rail freight 
traffic increased less than 10 per cent, almost stood still, while rail 
= traffic and revenues declined between forty and fifty per 
cent. 

Motor transportation had become a competitive factor; hundreds 
of millions of dollars of public money spent on the Panama Canal, 
the use of which the railroads are denied, and on inland waterways 
and harbors, had begun to have their effect. The railroads, strictly 
regulated as to their rates and practices, paying more than $1,500 
in taxes per mile per annum on each mile of their track, found keen, 
unregulated competition on untaxed public highways, on the improved 
roads and improved waterways. 

Worse even than that, they found the government persisting in 
operating a government owned barge line on the Mississippi and its 
branches, a wartime experiment which has been a failure from the 
standpoint for which it was ostensibly originally designed and which 
has not been financially successful however much the War Department 
may attempt to figure it out of the hole. I insist that in figuring 
whether government competition with private industry is self-sustain- 
ing, the question of interest, taxes and depreciation of property must 
be taken into consideration. 

So when railroad executives, early this summer, faced the fact 
that rail revenues were off anywhere from 20 per cent to 40 per cent 
below those of last year, which, also, had been a bad year, they saw 
they were face to face with an emergency. 


Request for Increased Rates Explained 


The more than twenty-five billions of dollars of railroad property 
in the country is represented by stocks and bonds in the hands of 
the owners. More than one-half of the amount is in the form of 
bonds, evidences of indebtedness, representing money borrowed to 
construct, to expand or improve the railroad properties. Of these 
many billions of bonds outstanding several billions of them are owned 
by insurance companies, savings banks and trust estates. As you 
know, the largest of these institutions are in New York. The statute 
there provides that for a bond to be eligible for savings investments 
the company must earn one and one-half times its fixed charges. If 
the carriers fall below that standard, as most of them will this year, 
their future financing will become difficult and uncertain. The very 
prospect already has tremendously depreciated the value of their 
bonds. The future of rail transportation appeared to be at stake. 
The executives felt that something had to be done. They did not feel 
they could sit idly by and allow the credit of the carriers to fade 
away, for maturities of hundreds of millions of dollars of bonds or 
other forms of securities face them next year, and, as usual, vast 
sums of new money must be found to meet those maturities. 

What were they to do? Cut down working forces? That already 
had been done as far as it could safely go, Hundreds of thousands 
| a men had been added to the great army of the unem- 
ployed. 

Cut wages? The wage-provision of the transportation act provid- 
ing for mediation and arbitration in wage disputes makes it imprac- 
tical and impossible for a prompt readjustment of the wage scale, 
however desirable that might appear. A year, perhaps, would elapse 
before that question could be settled, once raised. This was an emer- 
gency. Apparently it could not wait a year. 

The alternative was to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant an emergency rate increase. It was a distasteful thing for 
the executives to do, distasteful to them and to everybody connected 
with the carriers, but it appeared absolutely necessary. 

While many shippers and many communities accepted the proposi- 
tion as an emergency measure, recognizing the seriousness of the 
situation and the absolute necessity of protecting railroad credit from 
a collapse and the railroads from its consequences, other shippers and 
other communities took an entirely different attitude, opposed the 
application and have shown some resentment toward the rail carriers. 
This feeling is manifested in many ways, one of which is to stimulate 
a demand for larger government appropriations for inland waterways 
development and especially for the construction of canals between 
the Great Lakes and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Perhaps we shall see further and other manifestations of resent- 
ment in the next Congress; other and new regulatory laws of a costly 
and tedious character. 
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If the present emergency can be met and if the railroads are per- 
mitted to unify and consolidate wherever it can be done economically, 
efficiently and in the public interest, despite the new, subsidized and 
unregulated competition, they can and will survive and continue to 
operate efficiently. 

However, there are some “ifs” in that statement. Their future 
is in the hands of the shippers, for the shippers make public sentiment 
and public sentiment makes the laws and establishes governmental 
policies. The members of the organizations represented here can 
have and will have much to do with determining the fate and future 
of rail transportation, whether it will be good or bad. 

The problems of the railroads and those of the shippers are 
inseparable. Your reliance in large part is upon rail transportation; 
good rail transportation. The shippers’ freight payments are the rail- 
roads’ revenues. So, however great a strain present conditions impose 
upon the good relations that have existed between the carriers and 
the shippers in the past few years, they must not snap; they must 
be preserved. 

Of course, you want good transportation but the carriers can give 
it only if the people are willing to pay the cost and, further, if they 
are willing to permit the railroads, for their own protection, to have 
more freedom of action in meeting competition. 

Had I time I would define just what I mean by that statement, 
but I do not have the time and I think you have in mind most of 
the things anyway. 

However, the opponents’ views and objections have prevailed in 
the matter of the application of the railroads for a horizontal increase 
in freight rates to meet the present emergency. The Commission 
denied the application. 

Time will not permit an analysis or any lengthy discussion of the 
opinion of the Commission and you appreciate that counsel for one 
of the applicants naturally is limited by the rules of propriety, if by 
nothing else, in such a discussion. Nevertheless, there are a few 
observations I want to make with respect to the effect of the order 
and to the counter plan suggested by the Commission. 


Effect of Decision in Fifteen Per Cent Case 


The Commission was rather inclined to criticize the railroad exec- 
utives for not putting traffic men on the stand and going exhaustively 
into the question of the ability of certain commodities to bear any 
increase in rates. Two things were not taken into consideration in 
that criticism: 

1. That the case was an emergency revenue and credit-sustaining 
measure and not a rate case. 

2. That the application was filed before traffic men had made or 
could make a careful study of the situation, because of the apparent 
urgency of the matter, and that a study was being made and the 
intention announced to exclude, with the consent of the Commission, 
from any rate advance, commodities the study developed should not 
properiy be included. 

While denying the application the Commission indicated its appre- 
ciation of the gravity of the situation and spoke sympathetically, but 
one cannot be sure whether it had a full appreciation of all the 
financial problems confronting the carriers of whether it was disposed 
to minimize them. For instance, in listing the maturities of the 
roads for the next four years, it put, roundly, those for 1932 at 
$190,000,000, bonds and equipment obligations. It utterly ignored sev- 
eral hundreds of millions of dollars of current bank loans of the 
earriers, lawfully contracted, short-time obligations, which will ma- 
ture in 1932 and which must be met, perhaps in some instances, now, 
in view of the Commission's decision, with difficulty and at much 
higher rates of interest. 

Its suggestion of putting a flat, small surcharge on certain com- 
modities, the proceeds to be pooled and used primarily to pay interest 
on the securities of the weaker roads which otherwise would default 
in their interest payments, has not only the characteristics of novelty 
but of complexity. Granted that it can be made workable and thus 
by preventing default in some bonds tend toward the strengthening 
of the market for all railroad bonds, the possibility of the carriers 
that collect the money from their shippers receiving any substantial 
benefit is remote and uncertain. 

Had proceeds from this suggested surcharge not been required 
to be pooled, relatively small as the amount would have been, it would 
have enabled the stronger lines to call. back furloughed men and pre- 
vented further deterioration of properties. That hope of the carriers, 
however, has vanished. Even further curtailment of expenditures 
may be necessary. 

The Commission’s suggestion of the need of some new legislation 
to bring under its jurisdiction waterway and motor operation of an 
interstate character is certainly a sound one, but what will Congress 
do and when? The Commission is powerless in these matters. Con- 
gress will be pressed to develop more waterways, to appropriate more 
money for highway construction. Congress has generously supported 
a government barge operation, going so far as to compel the railroads 
to divide their business and revenues with this throat-cutting govern- 
ment competitor. So, the things which the Commission recommends 
are, unhappily, hidden in the womb of time. 

Then its suggestion that the railro ids be relieved of the cost of 
grade separations, expenditures for the benefit of the public and from 
which the roads derive noerevenue: Do you imagine the state legisla- 
tures will pay any attention to that suggestion? Those of us who 
have to deal with such matters know only too well the fight in the 
legislature to put a larger percentage of the cost of grade-elimination 
projects on the carriers will go on and that bankrupt state and local 
treasuries will strengthen the hands of those waging the fights. 

The Commission’s intention in making such suggestions was good 
but it is said there is a place paved with good intentions and if con- 
tinuance of efficient service or, in fact, the life of the railroads, 
depends upon ‘‘intentions,’’ the railroads will be laid upon that pave- 
ment long before the intentions are realized. 


Election of Officers 


At the October 29 session of the convention, the report of 
the nominating committee was adopted. T. T. Harkrader was 
reelected president, F. A. Doebber reelected secretary, and W. T. 
Vandenburgh reelected treasurer. The following vice-presidents 
were elected: H. W. Roe, general traffic manager, Mid Continent 
Oil Co., Tulsa (executive); J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Railroad, New York; L. C. Sorrell, professor 
of transportation, University of Chicago; R. C. Bray, traffic 
manager, Trojan Powder Co., San Francisco (reelected); J. 
M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, committee on public relations, 
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eastern railroads, New York (reelected); E. R. Oliver, vice- 
president, Southern Railroad, Washington, D. C. (reelected). 

The following six directors were elected to fill vacancies 
caused by expired terms: T. C. Burwell, Decatur; S. S. Butler, 
St. Louis; T. B. Hendrick, Oklahoma City; W. C. Hull, Rich- 
mond, Va.; E. A. Seidl, Baltimore (all re-elected); and George 
H. Evans, general traffic manager, Evans Milling Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Later, the board of directors accepted the 
resignation of C. A. Swope, of New York, and elected in his 
place, W. F. Schulten, president of the Junior Traffic Club of 
Chicago. T. B. Curtis, who had been executive vice-president, 
retired from office by his own desire. He had served long both 
as vice-president and as chairman of the membership commit- 
tee in the early days of the organization. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Fitch, of San Francisco, were 
adopted thanking all those who had contributed to making the 
Tulsa convention so successful and pleasant and expressing 
the sympathy of the association because of the recent death in 
office of President P. L. Graves, of the Atlanta club. 

Invitations for the fall meeting of the association next 
year were received from Grand Rapids, St. Louis, Louisville, 
New York, Birmingham, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles. The spring meeting of 1932 will be held next April 
in St. Paul. 

The entertainment that was offered the visiting women at- 
tracted especial comment. Not only did they participate in the 
picnic and wild game barbecue at Woolaroc Ranch the after- 
noon of October 29, but they were guests at a luncheon at the 
Indian Hills Country Club October 28 after which they were 
taken for a drive about the city, and in the evening they were 
entertained at dinner and bridge at the Tulsa Club while the 
men were at the banquet. 


Meeting of Board—Subjects to Be Considered 


At the meeting of the board of directors after adjournment 
of the convention October 29, Henry A. Palmer was reelected 
chairman. 

It was decided to recommend to member clubs for con- 
sideration and that the association itself continue consideration 
of the general subject contemplated in the title, “the trans- 
portation problem,” but to suggest subdivision of the subject 
for specific consideration, such as the bearing of the trans- 
portation crisis on banks, insurance companies, and trustee- 
ships; specification as to how equalization of regulation shall 
be brought about; overproduction of transportation facilities, 
and who pays the cost of highway transportation? 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


The railroads of the United States in the first nine months 
of 1931 placed 11,085 new freight cars in service, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

In the same period last year, 70,033 new freight cars were 
placed in service, and two years ago, there were 59,929. 

Of the new freight cars installed, 3,676 were box cars, com- 
pared with 36,404 installed in the first nine months of 1930. 
There were also 4,616 new coal cars placed in service in the 
nine months’ period this year, compared with 25,785 installed 
in the same period last year. In addition, the railroads in the 
first nine months this year installed 383 flat cars, 2,344 refrig- 
erator cars, 55 stock cars and eleven miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on October 1 this year had 5,427 new freight 
cars on order, compared with 6,764 cars on the same day last 
year and 29,481 on the same day two years ago. 

The railroads placed in service in the first nine months this 
year 106 new locomotives, compared with 632 in the same period 
in 1930 and 540 in the same period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on October 1 this year totaled 
27, compared with 181 on the same day last year. 

Freight cars or locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on October 1 had 194,127 freight cars in 
need of repairs, or 8.9 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 1,096 cars above the number in need of 
repair on September 15, at which time there were 193,031, or 
8.8 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on October 
1 totaled 138,508, or 6.4 per cent, an increase of 2,159, compared 
with the number on September 15, while freight cars in need of 
light repairs totaled 55,619, or 2.5 per cent, a decrease of 1,063 
compared with September 15. 

Class I railroads on October 1 had 6,310 locomotives in 
need of classified repairs, or 11.7 per cent of the number on line. 
This was a decrease of 132 locomotives below the number in 
need of such repairs on September 15 at which time there were 
6,442 or 11.9 per cent. Class I railroads on October 1 had 9,871 
serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 9,840 on Sep- 
tember 15. . 
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STEAMSHIP LINES REORGANIZATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board was engaged in conference, October 
29, on the proposed reorganization of the United States Lines 
by the combination of the Roosevelt-International Mercantile 
Marine group and the Dollar-Dawson group. The proposal of 
the combination was before the Board, which conferred with 
representatives of the groups. 

At the end of the day Chairman O’Connor announced that 
progress toward final closing of the contract for reorganization 
had been made. He said certain suggested modifications of the 
contract terms submitted by the interests behind the new 
United States Lines Company of Nevada had received the 
Board’s consideration and that practical agreement was reached 
on those items. He said the matter would be considered further. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Business in grain cargoes in the full cargo market has ex- 
perienced a continuance of its activity in the last week, except 
that demand dropped off in the last two or three days, due 
apparently to the fact that owners have demanded higher rates. 
Most of the prompt fixtures reported were done on the basis of 
9 cents Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam. A fixture from the 
Gulf to Santos was reported at $2.50, for November loading, 
and another, done abroad, from the Gulf to Greece was on the 
basis of 3s 6d for November loading. 

The transatlantic sugar trade has experienced more activ- 
ity of late. Among the fixtures reported was one from Cuba 
to the United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 15s for No- 
vember loading. 

The coal market has been quiet in the last week, very few 
fixtures having been made. Tonnage for Mediterranean ports 
was reported to have offered at new low levels. The West 
Indies time charter market as Well as general time charter 
trades remained dull. 

Announcement is made by the East Coast of Colombia 
Steamship Lines’ Conference that the stamp tax of $1.50 a set 
of Puerto Colombia bills of lading has been canceled and that 
a surcharge of $1.00 a set of Puerto Colombia or Cartagena bills 
of lading is now in effect. 

Announcement is made by C. H. C. Pearsall, vice-president 
and general manager of the Colombian Steamship Company, 
Inc., that a contract had been awarded to the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. for the construction of two 
passenger and cargo steamers to cost about $4,800,000. The 
vessels are being built with the aid of construction loans and 
ocean mail contracts provided by the Jones-White act. 


They are to be operated between New York and Puerto 
Colombia and are expected to be ready for service in December, 
1932. They will be 404 feet 3 inches long, 57 feet 6 inches 
beam, and 23 feet 6 inches draft, and will be driven by geared 
turbine machinery of 6,500 s. h. p. at a speed of 16 knots. 
They will have a total dead weight of 4,400 tons. Refrigerated 
space of 54,000 cubic feet will be provided for the carriage of 
fruit and other perishables. 


Five new motor ships are to be added to the fleet of the 
General Motorship Corporation for operation between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard, according to an announce- 
ment. The company will carry package freight and grain east- 
ward through the barge canal, while coal and other products 
will make up the westbound cargoes. Cargoes will be trans- 
shipped at Oswego to and from lake vessels. 

A brief submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the Baltimore Association of Commerce holds that conditions 
at the port of Baltimore warrant absorption by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad of handling charges on intercoastal lumber, 
whereas this was not the case at Port Newark. At Baltimore, 
the brief states, the Pennsylvania absorbed the handling charges 
because competition demanded this, other carriers having in- 
augurated the practice. Another brief filed with the Commis- 
sion by the Weyerhauser Lumber Company contends that New- 
ark should be placed on parity with Baltimore, Camden, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Chester. The briefs were filed in 
opposition to the examiner’s report on the complaint of the 
City of Newark against the railroad. 

Following meetings of the lines engaged in the intercoastal 
trade which have been in progress for about a week, it was 


indicated that the United States Intercoastal Conference, which 
was dissolved nearly a year ago, will be reorganized. R. A. 
Nicol, of the Dawnic Lines, chairman of the special committee 
which has been working on reorganization plans for several 
weeks, said that while there was “nothing to be said” at that 
time it was expected that something definite would be reported 
following the next session of the operators. 

It is understood that the operators of the lines originally 
forming the conference have been trying to come to an agree- 
ment on grouping, at least on a basis similar to that operative 
in the old conference. In this arrangement the companies were 
classed in groups A, B and C on the basis of size, speed, etc. 
This basis, however, was considered one of the main causes for 
disrupting the organization, due to dissatisfaction among smaller 
lines. 





FOREIGN TRADE MEETING 


A resolution urging that the government discontinue the 
operation of vessels of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line 
and the army and navy transport services on the ground that 
these services are in direct competition with privately owned 
vessels was adopted at the convention held in Louisville, Ky., 
this week under the auspices of the Middle West Foreign Trade 
Committee. The resolution asked that the vessels used in these 
government services be sold to private interests or turned over 
to the Shipping Board for sale to or operation by private in- 
terests, or be placed out of commission. 

In its last annual report to Congress the Shipping Board 
said legislation should be enacted looking to the transfer to 
privately owned American shipping interests “of the peace- 
time business now handled by the navy and army transports 
and by the vessels owned and chartered by the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line.” 


O’CONNOR ON MERCHANT MARINE 


Remarks interpreted as indicating that he favored approval 
of reorganization of the United States Lines by a large com- 
bination of Atlantic and Pacific coast shipping interests fea- 
tured an address by Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, 
before the Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine 
Conference at Louisville, Ky., October 27. 

The chairman’s subject was “The American Merchant 
Marine Weathering the Storm.” He referred to action taken 
by the Shipping Board to aid shipping lines in this period of 
economic distress and then added: 


The present economic depression, without parallel in the world’s 
history, has brought about some unexpected developments in inter- 
national shipping. Not the least surprising is the way in which a 
number of rival steamship lines, realizing that in union there is 
strength, have joined forces to reduce overhead and eliminate de- 
structive competition. We first witnessed this development in Ger- 
many, then in Japan, and more recently in Italy. In these countries 
some of the world’s greatest steamship companies have effected 
understandings whereby cooperation, rather than rivalry, is the un- 
derlying principle on which their future operations are to be con- 
ducted. There are indications that some of the French lines may 
follow the example of the nations already mentioned. The action 
of these companies, it seems to me, is not open to criticism so 
long as their combinations do not take on the character of monop- 
olies. They are simply trying to weather the storm. 

In this country we have had similar developments, though on 
a somewhat smaller scale. Certain Pacific coast interests, once 
strong competitors, have found it to their mutual advantage, in this 
time of economic depression, to pool their brains, if not their finances, 
and work out some of their big problems together. Cooperating with 
the Roosevelt steamship interests these enterprising Pacific coast 
people are also planning to reorganize the United States Lines and 
strengthen our position on the north Atlantic. Our ships in that im- 
portant trade must have strong financial backing if they are to 
weather the storm which still rages about us. 

Remembering that for brave natures a period of trial is usually 
a period of self-discipline, we can take comfort in the thought that 
the present depression is not wholly without benefit to American 
shipping. Enforced lessons of thrift are resulting in the elimination 
of waste, and overhead expenses are being examined under the 
microscope. Efficiency of personnel is receiving special study. Re- 
trenchment in building and operating costs is going on apace. I 
think it is safe to say that in the case of a merchant marine as 
new as ours these results would not accrue so rapidly during a period 
of marked prosperity. 

The Shipping Board, prompted by a desire to set an example in 
economy, in line with the administration’s drive for curtailment of 
government expenditures, has during the past fiscal year been able 
to reduce the staff of its Merchant Fleet Corporation by 164. More 
recently it has notified the director of the bureau of the budget 
that it would require no funds for operating the government fleet 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. This expenditure, esti- 
mated to be the smallest in its history, will be met out of surplus 
funds now in the board’s possession. 

The storm will not last forever. Constructive steps already taken 
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by the administration to ease credit and bring about certain inter- 
national readjustments, are bound to have a favorable effect on 
trade and industry. When the storm abates, the American mer- 
chant marine, strengthened by new construction undertaken during 
this period of depression and disciplined by a program of enforced 
economy, will be in a better position than ever to compete for com- 
mercial honors on the trade routes of the world. Looking thus at 
both sides of the subject, we cannot fail to realize that a great truth 
is embodied in- the words of the poet when he said, “Sweet are the 
uses of adversity.’”” Even economic storms may have an _ indirect 
though none the less potent value. 

The more we study the depression, in so far as it affects the 
American merchant marine, the more clearly we perceive that if 
American shippers and travelers would give a fair share of their 
business to American ships, prosperity for American shipowners 


would appear overnight. We must drive this point home to every 
American citizen. We must make it plain that if Americans would 
cease to show preference for foreign lines, our merchant marine 


would have no difficulty in weathering not only the present storm, 
but any similar storm that may arise in the future. 





STATUS OF U. S. LINES 


The plan for reorganization of the United States Lines be- 
ing worked out by the Chapman-Dawson-Dollar interests and 
the Roosevelt-International Mercantile Marine interests must 
be submitted to the Shipping Board by November 2 under an 
extension of time granted by the board which had ordered that 
the plan be submitted by October 25. Board officials are wait- 
ing for details of the plan which advices from San Francisco 
say provides for a giant shipping combine of the Roosevelt- 
Franklin-Mercantile Marine interests on the Atlantic coast with 
the Dawson-Dollar interests on the Pacific coast. 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING 


The tonnage of merchant vessels under construction in the 
principal maritime countries of the world has reached a new 
post-war low level and is less than half the volume of con- 
struction under way just before the war, according to a study 
of the transportation division of the Department of Commerce. 
Indicative of the decline are the figures for Great Britain and 
Ireland. They show a decline in gross tonnage of vessels under 
construction from 555,603 as of June 30, 1931, to 417,385 as of 
September 30, 1931.° The decline for the United States was 
from 301,489 to 261,364. 








OCEAN RUBBER RATE 


A radiogram from Acting Trade Commissioner Smith, Singa- 
pore, to the Department of Commerce, states that by a decision 
ot October 19, the conference rate to contract shippers of rubber 
from Singapore to New York is temporarily reduced from $11.50 
to $5.50 a ton. It is expected in Singapore that this rate may 
prevail until about November 5, 1951. The reduction was caused 
by action of an important Singapore rubber merchant who has 
apparently chartered a vessel at a special rate lower than the 
conference regular rate, and whose ship is expected to sail about 
November 5. Singapore circles anticipate heavily increased ex- 
ports, temporarily, by traders taking advantage of the special 
low rete, says the report. 





PANAMA CANAL TANKER TRAFFIC 

In September, 55 tank ships transited the Panama Canal, with 
an aggregate net tonnage of 318,886 (Panama Canal measure- 
ment) on which tolls of $287,124.67 were paid, according to the 
Panama Canal Record. Cargo amounted to 317,189 tons, com- 
prised of 310,529 tons of mineral oils and 6,660 tons of coconut 
oil. In point of net tonnage, tanker traffic decreased 40.2 per 
cent in comparison with the tanker traffic of September, 1930, 
while cargo tonnage decreased 32 per cent. 








BARGE SERVICE NEW ORLEANS TO HOUSTON 

Construction of the intracoastal canal is now far enough 
along toward completion that preparations are being made for 
a regular barge serice between New Orleans and Houston, ac- 
cording to Jesse C. Barbour, president of the Louisiana-Texas 
Waterways Corporation. He said that it is assured that approxi- 
mately two hundred thousand tons of freight will be handled 
by the company’s proposed barge line in the first year after 
starting the service. Two Diesel-powered towboats and teén 
barges are under construction by the company for the new 
service, he said. Deliveries will be made and the service 
started about March 1, 1932. 

“Our aim ultimately is to provide a New Orleans-to-Browns- 
ville service,” Mr. Barbour stated. “At the beginning we will 
operate from New Orleans to Lake Charles, Beaumont, Port 
Arthur, Orange, Galveston and Houston.” 





GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Reductions in the number of accidents at railroad-highway 
grade crossings and in the number of casualties resulting there- 
from were shown in the first seven months of 1931, compared 
with the same period last year, according to reports for that 
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period received from the railroads by the safety section of the 
American Railway Association. 

Accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings totaled 2,393 
for the first seven months this year, a reduction of 238 com- 
pared with the same period in 1930. Fatalities caused by such 
accidents totaled 1,044 for the seven months’ period this year, 
a reduction of 62 below the same months last year. Persons 
injured so far this year totaled 2,722, which was a reduction of 
282 under one year ago. 

In the month of July this year alone, 279 accidents at rail- 
road-highway grade crossings were reported, a reduction of 17 
under the number for the same month one year ago. Fatalities 
resulting from such accidents in July this year totaled 123, 
which was a reduction of 21 compared with one year ago. Per- 
sons injured totaled 319 in July, the same as in July last year. 


TEXAS TRUCK REGULATION 


Coincident with the hearings before the Texas railroad com- 
mission this week to consider proposed rate tariffs and the adop- 
tion of regulations governing operations of common and contract 
motor truck carriers, a decision Was handed down by a three- 
judge federal court, at Houston, holding that the new motor 
truck law, enacted at the last regular session of the legislature, 
is constitutional. The case was that of J. H. Stevenson and 
several interveners, to restrain the railroad commission from 
enforcing the new law. The opinion was delivered by United 
States Circuit Judge J. C. Hutcheson, Federal Judge DuVal West 
concurring and Federal Judge T. M. Kennerly dissented. 

“The power of the state to regulate and control the move- 
ments of motor vehicles over its highways in the interest of 
public safety and for the protection of the highways, for the 
proper use of which it is trustee to the public, is of the widest 
scope and provisions of this kind have been uniformly sus- 
tained,”’ said the majority opinion. 

The opinion declared “this system of regulation, designed 
in the interest of the public convenience, will operate to bring 
highway order out of highway chaos, by preventing a further 
disintegration of the all but practically destroyed common carrier 
service on the roads.” 

Judge Kennerly, in dissenting, wrote: 

“In what is said respecting those regulations entertained in 
the legislative act which concern traffic and highway protection, 
I fully concur. 

“T cannot, however, see my way clear to concur in the dis- 
position made of the question raised and presented by complainant 
and interveners (who are, I think, clearly contract carriers or 
private carriers, and not common carriers), respecting those 
regulations in the act which in no real sense concern traffic safety 
and highway protection, but in fact are a regulation of the busi- 
ness and a restriction of the right of contract, of the contract 
carriers.” 

An appeal to the Supreme Court will be taken, it is under- 
stood. 

At the public hearing before the state commission repre- 
sentatives of contract carriers suggested that consideration of 
tariff schedules and other matters connected with the new law 
be postponed because the commission had not given them the 
full ten days’ notice. The commission held that an emergency 
existed for the immediate placing into effect of the provisions 
of the act. 

Pending a formal order of the state regulatory body placing 
rates and regulations under the new law into effect, it issued 
August 22, a general order directing contract motor carriers to 
temporarily observe and apply as a minimum the rates applying 
to common carrier motor trucks. 

Considerable opposition to that order developed and en- 
forcement officers in some sections of the state were hampered 
by injunctions and other legal obstacles thrown up by contract 
carriers. 

After hearing testimony the commission took the matter of 
what rates and regulations shall be ordered under advisement. 


MOTOR TAX PROPOSAL 


The announcement to the effect that the Treasury Depart- 
ment favored the restoration of the federal excise tax on motor 
vehicles “drew a sweeping protest from the American Auto- 
mobile Association,’ according to a statement issued by the 
association. In its statement the association asserted that the 
motor vehicle was now being heavily taxed and making a proper 
contribution to the highway bill. 

“The Treasury Department cannot solve the problem of the 
railroads by crippling highway transport and the quicker this 
is realized the better it will be for all concerned,” said the 


association. 
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IS BUILT ON A FIRM FOUNDATION 


Throughout C. & O.-land—the great industrial area between the Central West and the 
Virginia Seaboard—C. & O. is delivering the kind of freight transportation that traffic man- 
agers classify as dependable. 


Dependability is te be expected. For C. & O. knows that to build business for its own 
lines it must build business for its patrons. And dependability is the foundation on which 
successful business must be built. 























Consequently, you, too, can depend on the schedules of the through freight trains operated 
daily over C. & O. lines. Ask the nearest C. & O. representative to tell you about these 
schedules and to show you the C. & O. record of ‘‘on-time” performance. 


CHESAPEAKE 24 OHIO 


‘““The Road That Service Built’’ 
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AIR TRAFFIC 


Passengers carried over the nation’s air lines this year will 
exceed 400,000 by a wide margin, it is predicted by the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., national trade as- 
sociation of the aircraft industry. This prediction is made in a 
report on American air transport operations in August and the 
first eight months of 1931. 

“Taking into consideration the amount of passenger business 
being done by several air lines specializing in this field, and the 
general interest and progress that has been evidenced during 
the last year by the contract mail lines,” the report says, “it is 
probable that the total number of passengers carried during the 
full year will exceed 400,000 by a good margin, as contrasted 
with 385,910 passengers last year.” 

Passenger traffic in February, March, April and May this 
year was below that for the same months of 1930. The volume 
of passenger business handled by the lines in June, July and 
August, on the other hand, was considerably higher than a year 
ago, with the result that the total for the first eight months of 
the current year is greater than the record for the corresponding 
period of 1930. 

Fifty-four thousand one hundred and sixty-three passengers 
rode the nation’s air lines in August, 1931, an increase of 17 per 
cent over the record of 46,299 established in the same month of 
1930, the peak for that year. The number of passengers carried 
by the air transport lines in the first eight months of 1931 totaled 
286,088, or 2,695 more than the number transported during the 
same period last year. 

The mileage scheduled by the transport operators and the 
number of miles flown, as well as the air mail and express 
poundage handled, likewise showed a striking increase. A total 
of 4,716,697 miles were scheduled during August, an increase of 
400,000 miles over the preceding month and 1,700,000 more miles 
than were scheduled in August, 1930. 

Ninety-six per cent of the scheduled mileage, or 4,528,908 
miles, were flown, an increase over the previous months com- 
parable to the increase in the mileage scheduled by the lines. 
In the first eight months of the current year, 28,864,429 miles 
were scheduled by the operators, and 26,984,786 miles flown, 
nearly as many miles as were flown during the entire year 1930. 

Air mail carried by American air transport lines reached a 
new high of 832,919 pounds in August, the third consecutive 
month that the poundage has exceeded the 800,000 mark. A 
total of 6,158,107 pounds of mail were carried in the first eight 
months of 1931 as compared with 5,449,286 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1930. This is an increase of more than 11 
per cent. 

Air express likewise reached a new high in August, when 
101,992 pounds were handled by the air transport companies. 
This is an increase of 25,142 pounds over the total for the 
month of July, 1931, and 73,202 pounds over that for August, 
1930. Five hundred and sixty-six thousand five hundred and 
eighty-two pounds of air express were carried by American air 
transport lines in the first eight months of this year, as con- 
trasted with 190,524 in the corresponding months of 1930. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AERONAUTICS 


Civil aeronautics in this country is a transportation system 
involving the flying of nearly 40,000,000 miles a year by sched- 
uled air transport services and more than 100,000,000 miles by 
miscellaneous operators; a manufacturing industry in which 
more than $60,000,000 worth of aircraft, parts and accessories 
are produced in a year, as well as a sport in which thousands 
of aircraft and pilots are taking part, according to “Civil Aero- 
nautics in the United States.” The publication, which is Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 1, is available free upon request to the 
aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

In the first of the two parts of the bulletin, the development 
of civil aeronautics in the United States is traced from the 
first flight of the Wright brothers in 1903 to the present, with 
emphasis upon developments since 1926, when air transportation 
became a recognized field for commercial operation in this 
country. In the second part the functions and organization of 
the aeronautics branch are detailed and described. The bulletin 
is a complete revision of the publication with the same title 
previously issued. 

Subjects dealt with include the following: Scheduled air 
transportation (air mail, air passenger and air express); mis- 
cellaneous operations (flying services, flight instruction, aerial 
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advertising, aerial photography, crop dusting, races, tours and 
expositions and private flying); pilots and mechanics; produc- 
tion; exports, design progress and safety of flying. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT REPORT 


A decrease in the number of fatal accidents in proportion 
to the volume of flying and an increase in the number of acci- 
dents of all kinds in ratio to miles flown, are shown in the 
semi-annual report of the aeronautics branch of the Department 
of Commerce on aircraft accidents in miscellaneous flying for 
the first six months of 1931. 

The total number of fatal accidents occurring in miscel- 
laneous flying in this period was 109. In the first six months 
of 1930 there were 141 fatal accidents in flying of this type. 
Although this decrease was attributable in part to a decrease 
in the amount of flying from 51,767,200 miles flown in the first 
half of 1930 to 43,282,595 miles in the period January-June, 1931, 
there also was a decrease in the actual rate of fatal accidents, 
which may be seen from the fact that in the 1931 period mis- 
cellaneous operators flew 397,088 miles for every fatal accident, 
whereas in the 1930 period, they flew only 367,143 miles a fatal 
accident, according to the department which adds: 





Causes of accidents in miscellaneous flying, according to the re- 
port, were divided as follows: Personnel errors, 53.46 per cent; power 
plant failures, 19.37 per cent; airplane failures, 11.75 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous (including weather, darkness, airport or terrain and other 
miscellaneous causes), 14.77 per cent and undetermined and doubtful, 
.65 per cent. 

For the purposes of this report, miscellaneous flying (as distin- 
guished from scheduled air transport) is considered as being com- 
posed of the following: Student instruction, experimental, commercial 
and pleasure flying. Student instruction and experimental flying 
include operations implied by those terms; commercial includes such 
operations as charter flights, aerial photography, sightseeing, crop 
dusting and exhibition flying, while pleasure flying means operation 
of planes for pleasure only. 


Army Air Accidents 


The army air corps flew 43,964,000 miles in the 1931 fiscal 
year with the low fatal accident ratio of 23 planes, involving the 
loss of 26 lives, or a fatality for every 1,691,000 miles of flying, 
said a statement issued by the War Department. 

This cuts in half the air corps death percentage for the 
fiscal year of 1930, when 52 lives were lost in 41 fatal accidents 
covering about 35,600,000 miles or an average of one death per 
684,000 miles. 

“These figures,” said Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee 
Davison, “compare favorably with similar statistics covering 
civilian flight operations, especially in view of the fact that the 
tactical demands of military aviation are more severe than the 
problem that faces the non-military pilot. They represent a 50 
per cent decrease in fatalities during the 1931 period as com- 
pared with 1930, coupled with an increase of more than 150 per 
cent in the number of miles flown per fatal accident. While 
the current fiscal year has produced several unfortunate mis- 
haps, we hope to succeed in our efforts to bring about a steady 
annual reduction in fatal accidents. 

“Owing to the scope of the 1931 field exercises, in which 
some 670 aircraft flew many million miles without a single ac- 
cident over all sorts of country and in all kinds of weather, as 
well as the increased number of planes and officers on active 
duty, the air corps flew 394,186 hours in 1931 in planes with an 
average speed of 111 miles per hour as against 325,057 hours 
in 1930 at an average speed of 108 miles an hour. Translating 
these flying hours into days and years, army air corps planes 
put in 45 years of flying time in 1931 as against 37 years in 
1930.” 


AIR PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


A total of 811,590 persons flew as passengers in aircraft of 
miscellaneous flying operators in the United States in the first 
six months of 1931, according to an announcement by Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
Scheduled air transport services in the period carried 193,651 
passengers, as previously announced, making the total number 
of air passengers for the six months’ period 1,005,241. 

The number of passengers carried by miscellaneous oper- 
ators in the first six months of this year represents a decrease 
from the total for the corresponding period of 1930, when 924,800 
persons made flights as passengers with these operators. 

The passengers carried by miscellaneous operators included 
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WHEN YOU SHIP BY WABASH -- 


NEXCELLED transportation to or through central- 
western points is implied in the simple notation 
“Via Wabash.” It specifies the highest degree of speed 
and safety across all parts of this great region -- between 


Omaha and Kansas City on the west to Buffalo, the 
most easterly of Wabash terminals. 


re ‘Al Wabash fast freight schedules are planned in perfect coor- 
Neat ni 3 dination with those of other lines, so that uninterrupted 
= service is assured to cities on the Atlantic and Pacificcoasts. 
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610,339 who paid for their flights, and 201,251 making pleasure 
flights as guests of owners or pilots of aircraft. 

Mileage flown by miscellaneous operators in the six months’ 
period was 43,282,595, as compared with 51,767,200 miles re- 
corded for the first six months of 1930. 

Miscellaneous operations include such commercial activities 
as charter and sight-seeing flights, crop dusting and aerial 
photography, and also student instruction, experimental flying 
and pleasure flying. 

Century Air Lines, Inc., and its associated company, Cen. 
tury-Pacific Lines, Ltd., both divisions of the Cord Corporation, 
carried 29.8 per cent of all air passengers in the United States 
in July and August, according to figures compiled by the Areo- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America. 

In these months, the compilations show, a total of 109,945 
passengers were carried over regularly scheduled air routes of 
the country. Of this total, Century Air Lines and Century- 
Pacific planes carried 32,819 revenue passengers. 


AIR TRANSPORT ADVERTISING 


United Air Lines has inaugurated a national magazine ad- 
vertising campaign to acquaint the public with the name of 
United Air Lines, whose subsidiaries are the pioneer companies, 
National Air Transport, Boeing Air Transport, Pacific Air Trans- 
port, and Varney Air Lines, and to interest more people in 
flying on United Air Lines in the winter months, and to correct 
the impression that flying is a seasonal affair. Among the mag- 
azines which have been chosen for this campaign is the Traffic 
World. 


AIRCRAFT CONTRACT 
Assistant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison has approved 
a contract with the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, Detroit, Mich., 
for five pursuit airplanes at a cost of $166,332. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 17 to- 
taled 761,719 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 2,145 
cars below the preceding week, 169,386 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and 423,845 cars under the same week 
two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Octo- 
ber 17 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 
as follows: 

Eastern district: 6,087 and live 


3rain and grain products, 5,840; 


stock, 2,284 and 2,239; coal, 38,637 and 38,798; coke, 1,754 and 1,717; 
forest products, 1,798 and 3,046; ore, 2,107 and 3,313; merchandise, 
4 C. L., 56,910 and 63,077; miscellaneous, 57,951 and 82,504; total, 
1931, 167,528; 1930, 200,534; 1929, 260,841. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,669 and 3,187: 
live stock, 1,988 and 2,053; coal, 35,711 and 35,357; coke, 2,534 and 


4,401; forest products, 1,295 and 1,993; ore, 3,560 and 9,688; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 44,149 and 50,008; miscellaneous, 51,519 and 73,478; 
total, 1931, 143,425; 1930, 180,165; 1929, 234,517. : 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 305 and 244; live 
stock, 303 and 325; coal, 36,398 and 38,358; coke, 285 and 294; forest 
products, 733 and 1,110; ore, 111 and 421; merchandise, L. C. L., 6190 
and 6,908; miscellaneous, 6,316 and 7,286; total, 1931, 50,641; 1930, 54,946; 
1929, 66,898. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,796 and 3,300; live 
stock, 1,034 and 1,417; coal, 18,121 and 20,434; coke, 360 and 481; forest 
products, 8,455 and 12,995; ore, 376 and 968; merchandise, L. C. L., 
35,686 and 39,758; miscellaneous, 41,256 and 55,877; total, 1931, 108,084; 
1930, 135,230; 1929, 164,271. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,577 and 10,106; 
live stock, 9,094 and 9,376; coal, 7,388 and 8,363; coke, 707 and 1,233; 
forest products, 5,443 and 8,399; ore, 12,543 and 21,735; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 25,975 and 30,104; miscellaneous, 31,538 and 40,681; total, 
1931, 101,265; 1930, 129,997; 1929, 177,150. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,698 and 
10,121; live stock, 12,481 and 13,742; coal, 10,130 and 13,127; coke, 135 
and 207; forest products, 4,295 and 6,728; ore, 2,485 and 2,881; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 31,456 and 32,803; miscellaneous, 53,902 and 74,109; 
total, 1931, 126,582; 1930, 153,718; 1929, 184,062. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,586 and 5,086; 
live stock, 2,428 and 2,892; coal, 5,224 and 5,290; coke, 125 and 165; 
forest products, 2,762 and 4,761; ore, 298 and 511; merchandise, L. C. L., 

14,750 and 15,495; miscellaneous, 34,021 and 42,315; total, 1931, 
64,194; 1930, 76,515; 1929, 97,825. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,718 and 37,884; live 
stock, 29,612 and 32,044; coal, 151,609 and 159,727; coke, 5,900 and 
8,498; forest products, 24,781 and 39,032; ore, 21,480 and 39,517; mer- 
chandise, L. C. ., 215,116 and 238,153; miscellaneous, 276,503 and 
376,250; total, 1931, 761,719; 1930, 931,105; 1929, 1,185,564. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January...... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February..... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March........ 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Four weeks in April......... 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Five weeks in May.......... 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Four weeks in June.......... 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
Four weens in July......... 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Five weeks in August....... 3,747,284 4,671,829 5,600,706 
Four weeks in September.... 2,907,953 3,725,686 4,542,289 
Week of October %.......... 777,837 971,255 1,179,947 
Week of October 10.......... 763,864 954,782 1,179,540 
Week of October 17.......... 761,719 931,105 1,185,564 

ea Mela eared Acne 30,869,408 38,010,843 13,465,077 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Through Rates in Excess of Aggregate of Intermediates—Via 
Express Routes—What Constitutes an “Overcharge” 


Massachusetts.—Question: On a shipment of food products 
moving from Boston to Vancouver, B. C., the Express Company 
assessed charges in accordance with Tariff I. C. C. A-3, C. R. C. 
A-1, Vancouver being in block 5822-B and the through rate being 
$13.90 per cwt., weight 343 pounds, to which is to be added a flat 
valuation charge of 22 cents, producing a total charge of $47.90, 
which we paid. 

The shipment moved via Seattle, to which point the second 
class rate from Boston, applicable on food products, is $9.34 per 
ewt. The first class rate Seattle to Vancouver is $2.45, which 
with the valuation charge of 22 cents produces a total charge of 
$40.66 on the shipment in question. 

The combination of local charges via the traveled route is 
thus $7.24 less than the charge figured on the through rate. Will 
you kindly advise whether or not the excess charges over and 
above the combination of locals constitute an overcharge? 

Answer: The difference between the through rate and the 
sum of the intermediates over the same route is not an “over- 
charge” within the meaning of section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce act, which provides that the carrier shall not demand, 
collect, or receive any more or less than the rate stated in 
its tariff. The rule is well-established that when a through rate 
from origin to destination via a certain route is established it 
supersedes the combination of locals via that route, and must be 
collected. Some tariffs, however, provide for the alternative 
use of combinations of intermediates when lower than the 
through rate. In such cases if the through rate is higher than 
the combination, and is collected, the difference is an overcharge. 
In the absence of provision for such alternative use of combina- 
tion rates, however, section 4 of the act brands such through 
rates as unlawful. The legally applicable rate under section 6, 
then, is the through rate, though unlawful under section 4. 

In Tyson & Jones Buggy Co. vs. A. & A. Ry., 17 I. C. C. 330, 
the Commission said: 

The phrase “overcharge’’ as used by the Commission embraces 
only cases where the carriers have demanded and received a rate in 
excess of the published rate. We do not use that phrase in referring 
to cases where the published rate has been collected but is alleged 
on one ground or another to be an excessive rate. 

In International Harvester Co. vs. N. Y. C., 88 I. C. C. 368, it 
also said that the word “overcharge” is used to denote the “col- 
lection of a charge in excess of the lawfully published tariff 
rate.” Also in Lay Fish Co. vs. Director General, 80 I. C. C. 4: 
“An overcharge has been defined to be the amount collected on 
shipments in excess of the legally published rate. Conference 
Ruling 489. The Commission has frequently drawn the dis- 
tinction between the ‘legal’ rate required under section 6 of the 
act, and the ‘lawful’ rate provided for in other sections.” 

Where the through-rate tariff does not provide for the 
alternative use of the lower combination, therefore, the excess 
is not overcharge. Such through rate is unlawful, however, 
under section 4 of the act to the extent it exceeds the aggregate 
of intermediates over the same route, but not necessarily 
always unreasonable. It is held to be prima facie unreasonable 
only. In White Brothers & Crum vs. Director General and 
American Express Co., 57 I. C. C. 511, and United States vs. 
Adams Express Co., 16 I. C. C. 394, reparation was awarded in 
the amount of the difference between the through rates and the 
aggregate of intermediates. Of course, if the carrier shows 
that the combination factors do not total up a reasonable rate 
in and of themselves and that the through rate is not unreason- 
able per se, reparation will not be awarded. Hudson Mule Co. 
vs. L. & N. KR. R., Ct al, 129 1. €. C: B66. 


Discrimination—Comparing Reciprocal or Proportional Switch- 
ing Charges With Crosstown Switching Charges 


Virginia.—Question: Can you cite any decisions with refer- 
ence to intermediate cross town switching? We refer to a 
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FOR MARKETING LIVESTOCK 





HE great livestock markets of today 

and the good condition of thousands of 
animals that arrive daily are, to a great ex- 
tent, a result of the practical study and de- 
pendable service provided by the American 
railways. Two factors are of major import- 
ance—speedy and safe transportation of live- 
stock to market—and prompt movement of 
dressed meats to the great consuming areas. 


In serving the livestock regions along its 
line, the Norfolk and Western Railway uses 
extraordinary care in providing adequate and 
proper equipment. Its rules—unlike those of 
unregulated forms of transportation — are 
rigid and are based upon the research work 
of both the federal government and the rail- 
way and upon the railway’s wide experience 
in loading, feeding and resting in transit. 


Norfolk and Western freight schedules are 
at all times dependable; connections must be 
met without fail when livestock moves. Over- 


loading, in the slightest degree, is not per- 
mitted. The stockyards along the Norfolk and 
Western are commodious, are built for the 
comfort of the animals and are strategically 
located. Loading and re-loading are super- 
vised with great care to insure against injury. 
Thus, shipments of livestock arrive on the 
markets in saleable condition. Furthermore, 
the livestock contract, under which all ship- 
ments are made, protects the shipper in far 
greater degree than if he shipped via any 
other mode of transportation. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway has, 
approximately, 1,500 livestock cars in A-I 
condition — strongly built with steel under- 
frames and designed to provide a maximum 
of light, air and comfort for animals enroute. 
Powerful locomotives, heavy steel rail laid on 
a well-ballasted roadbed and a complete sys- 
tem of automatic electric signals insure your 
livestock getting to market “on time.” 


Freight Traffic Department representatives of the Norfolk and Western Railway in important cent- 
ers throughout the nation, from New York to San Francisco, will welcome an opportunity to inform 
you as to the railway’s modern facilities and services. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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specific instance where the carrier charges one rate for this 
service when performed for connecting lines, or when the charge 
is absorbed by the connecting lines and a higher rate when paid 
by the shipper or consignee. The service in either case is 
identical. 

The earrier claims the lower rate is under a reciprocal 
agreement and the higher rate is for a cross town movement. 
Our contention is that the higher rate is a violation of the law 
in that it exacts a greater charge from one party than from 
another for the same service. 

Answer: By “intermediate cross-town switching” we pre- 
sume that what is meant is that there is a local cross-town 
switching charge applicable from an industry to a certain point 
in the terminals; that this industry is intermediate from con- 
necting line interchange; also that the so-called reciprocal switch- 
ing rate from the interchange applies via this industry to the 
same point of destination. We also assume that the cross-town 
switching rate from the intermediate industry is higher than the 
reciprocal rate from the interchange. The facts stated leave 
too much to be assumed or inferred. If we have correctly 
assumed the facts, we find nothing unlawful in the situation 
described. The rates are not for the same service; one is a 
service from the interchange, the other from the industry. The 
services are not of the same class; one is the terminal portion 
of a through service commencing at some point beyond the inter- 
change, is only a part of a haul, whereas the cross-town switch- 
ing is a complete service. As to the latter, the service of furnish- 
ing the car, switching it after loading to the destination point 
and spotting it, are performed by the same carrier. As to the 
former, the delivering carrier has only a single terminal service 
to perform. It does not have to furnish the equipment nor 
switch the car into the interchange where its service at the 
reciprocal rate begins. Further, the two rates are applicable to 
different classes of traffic, through and local. 

A reciprocal switching rate or a rate to apply for the 
terminal switching in connection with a road-haul shipment is 
nothing more nor less than a proportional rate, in that it repre- 
sents only a part of a through rate. People’s Fuel & Supply 
Co. vs. G. T. W., 27 I. C. C. 24. It is quite the rule for such 
rates to be lower than the corresponding rate for local switching 
service. Automatic Gravel Prod. Co. vs. B. M. & N. W., 151 I. 
Cc. C. 481 (486). In testing out the reasonableness of either a 
flat (local) or proportional rate the Commission said in Birming- 
ham Rail & Locomotive Co. vs. A. G. S., 152 I. C. C. 761, “We 
have many times found that a comparison of proportional rates 
with flat rates is of little value.” 

Further, in considering whether the long-and-short-haul rule 
of the 4th section of the act is violated, and which section has 
for its sole purpose the prevention of unjust discrimination be- 
tween the shipper and locality enjoying the lower rate 
with the longer haul than the shipper and locality bearing the 
higher rate with the shorter and intermediate haul, the Com- 
mission says that only like rates may be compared. In Iowa 
R. R. Commissioners vs. Director General, 63 I. C. C. 405 (406) it 
said: 

All that need be said is that the charging of a local rate for a 
shorter distance higher than a proportional rate for a long distance 
over the same line or route in the same direction, the shorter being 
included within the longer distance, is not a violation of the fourth 
section. 

Not being a violation of the fourth section, there can be 
no undue preference or prejudice involved in a situation where 
a lower charge is assessed for a proportional switching service 
than for a local, over the same line of switching road. 


Liability of Carrier for Damages Due to Delay in Transit— 
Shipments Arriving on Declining Market 


Maryland.—Question: I have noted your answer to “New 
York” on page 678 of the September 26 issue of the weekly 
Traffic World in regard to measure of damages for delay. The 
first and second paragraphs of your answer are in accord with 
what I understand to be the legal view of the carriers’ liability 
for damages arising through delay. 

There does not appear to be entire uniformity of legal 
opinion as to the theory of law on which carriers pay claims 
for market decline, particularly on fresh fruits, vegetables, live 
stock and other perishable goods, even when there is a slight 
delay of a few hours which results in the shipment missing 
a market which it would have made but for the delay. Such 
claims are paid even where the delay is the result of such 
causes as engine failures, weather conditions and the necessity 
for repairing cars which would not necessarily bring them within 
the class of negligence. 

Are claims for market decline paid on the theory of special 
or general damages? Taking a car moving from Chicago to 
New York, where the schedule is now third morning delivery, 
the carriers do not publish these schedules in any issue on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission nor do I understand 
that they guarantee to make these schedules on any class of 
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freight. Neither do they know for what particular market a 
shipment is intended and if a shipment is delivered and in the 
meantime the market advances, the value of the shipment is 
enhanced by the delay and, of course, the receiver gets the full 
benefit of it. I should greatly appreciate your discussing the 
legal phases of claims for market decline due to delay, in the 
weekly Traffic World. 

Answer: We do not doubt that carriers frequently pay 
claims for market decline as a matter of business policy rather 
than legal liability. There is no foundation in law for such pay- 
ments. The carrier’s duty, in the absence of special contract, 
is to transport only with reasonable dispatch. It is not obli- 
gated to deliver shipments on any particular market other than 
that which will be available at the time the shipment arrives 
at destination when transported with reasonable dispatch. 
Legally, claims are not paid for market decline but for unrea- 
sonable delay in transit. What is reasonable or unreasonable 
dispatch is a question of fact to be decided upon the evidence 
in each case. The general measure of damages for unreason- 
able delay in transit is the difference between the market value 
on date of actual delivery and the market value at destination 
on date shipment should have arrived. This is said to naturally 
be within the contemplation of the shipper and carrier at time 
of shipment. Such damages then are general in that they do 
not require any special notice to the carrier when the shipment 
is made. 

When the shipper desires his goods to reach a particular 
market and he wishes to hold the carrier for failure to reach it, 
he must notify the carrier at time of shipment of such par- 
ticular market and that will fix the measure of damages. That 
would be special damages. In any event, if the shipment 
arrives on a higher market than that available at time when 
under reasonable dispatch the shipment would have arrived, 
or higher than a particular market contracted for, the shipper 
has sustained no damages and there is no basis for a claim. 


Liability of Carriers—Freight Damaged Account Improperly 
Loaded at Transfer Station by Steamship Line or Forward- 
ing Company 
Florida.—Question: A carload of matches originating in 

Ohio, destination Jacksonville, Florida., shipment delivered to 
Munson Steamship Line at Baltimore, Maryland, for transship- 
ment to Jacksonville, Florida. Shipment billed in care of Serv- 
ice Warehouse Company, Jacksonville. Upon arrival of the 
shipment at Jacksonville the Munson Steamship Line delivered 
car to Florida Forwarding Company. The Florida Forwarding 
Company delivered car to S. A. L. Railway in switching service 
to be switcthed to the warehouse of the Service Warehouse 
Company. Due to improper loading of either or both the Florida 
Forwarding Company or the Munson Steamship Line, the car, 
while in possession of the Seaboard Railway, caught on fire 
while being switched to the Service Warehouse Company. The 
entire contents of the car were badly damaged on account of 
water and excessive heat. The Seaboard Railway Company dis- 
claim any responsibility for damage, claiming that the car was 
improperly loaded. Will you kindly advise with whom respon- 
sibility rests—the Munson Steamship Line, the Florida For- 
warding Company, or the Seaboard Railway? 

Answer: The relation of the forwarding company to the 
consignor, consignee, or carriers, is not tlear. If it was acting 
as the agent of the Service. Warehouse Company to receive 
from the steamship company and either the forwarding company 
improperly loaded the car or received it from the steamship 
company knowing it to be unfit for switching or should have 
known that it was not properly loaded to permit safe movement, 
either the forwarding company or the service warehouse com- 
pany can be held for the damage. If the improper loading was 
done by the Munson Steamship Company’s employes, or if the 
forwarding company was acting as the terminal agency of the 
steamship company and the forwarding company stowed the 
car, the steamship company or the forwarding company, either 
one, may be held for the damage. 

If the Seaboard Air Line received the car from the for- 
warding company and knew or should have known that the load 
was not in condition for safe movement, the S. A. L. could be 
held for the damage, it having had the last clear chance to 
avoid the injury to the shipment. 

As carload shipments are usually handled in terminal switch- 
ing service, however, it is hardly likely that the company 
receiving the loaded car from a preceding company could rea- 
sonably know the condition of the contents, and upon a showing 
to this extent, the liability would be passed back to the com- 
pany loading the shipment into the car. Not knowing which 
company loaded the shipment nor whether it was the agent of 
some other company in doing so, we are unable to say just 
which companies can be held. We believe it safe to say, how- 
ever, that if this damage resulted from careless loading of the 
car, the company loading it is liable; also if that company was 
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On Full Train Loads— 
Or Smallest of L C L Shipments— 


Speed and Safety \ 


Service to industries on the Belt Rail- 
way Co. of Chicago lines is of the 
utmost importance to us; their suc- 
cess is our success. Modern motive 
equipment means better service. Bet- 
ter service means more business for 
(the industries and we are geared 
accordingly. Consequently new cus- 
omers, new occupants of our terri- 
ory, are constantly coming in to 
|jenjoy the “twenty-five trunk line” 
fast service—at Chicago rates. 

















_B. R. C. delivers to—and receives 
from —every trunk line out of 
Chicago. 


There are two universal L. C. L. 
freight stations, daily cars to all con- 
necting lines, and daily through cars 
to destinations. At Clearing there are 
modernized facilities for through 
freight. Industrial locations on the 
Belt Railway of Chicago are a com- 
bination of convenience to market, to 
distribution, manufacturing and 
sales centers, quick service to all 
parts of the country, and reasonably 
priced land, that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 


Industrial Department 


F. J. WASSON 
General Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


J. H. BROWN 
Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 3684 
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acting as the agent of any of the other companies, the action 
may be maintained, if preferred, against the principal company 
for whose account the shipment was loaded. 


Tariff Interpretation—Tariff Must Be Construed as Having Some 
Effect Rather than None 


Arkansas.—Question: S. W. L. Tariff 26-Y, Agent Johanson’s 
I. C. C. 1947, supplement 46, page 67, in item 4504, held out to 
shippers a through rate of 40144 cents from Houston, Tex., to 
Idabel, Okla., Circle Reference No. 179, appearing in connection 
with this rate, stipulates: “Will not apply via routes west of 
the K. C. 8.” 

Since Idabel is west of the K. C. S., it must necessarily be 
reached by a route, part of which at least extends west of the 
K. C. S., but, in connection with our question, we assume that 
what is meant is that the rate will not apply via routes lying 
entirely west of the K. C. S. 

Under the Exceptions to General Application of Rates in 
this tariff, it appears that all of the routes from Houston, Tex., 
to Idabel, Okla., are restricted to those lying entirely west of 
the K. C. S. (For illustration, see item 1674 on page 161 of 
the tariff proper.) We, therefore, have held out to the shipper 
a specific through joint point-to-point rate with the delivering 
carrier stipulating restrictions which would have the effect of 
denying shippers the use of the rate. 

In Russell Grain Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. Co., 
113 I. C. C. 699, 126 I. C. C. 405, the Commission held: 

When the tariff specified numerous complete routes and also a 
route which was incomplete, the latter route could only be used as 
published, thus permitting the carrier to get a shipment to destina- 
tion over the line of any connecting carrier or carriers it might select. 

Is it your view that the 40%-cent rate would apply on a 
shipment delivered to the originating carrier at Houston with 
said rate shown in the bill of lading and without any route 
beyond the originating line specified? Second, with the 40%4- 
cent rate stipulated in the bill of lading and also a route which, 
as much as possible, extended east of the K. C. S. Ry.? 


Answer: This rate was inserted in this tariff for applica- 
tion and not for ornamental purposes. The general application 
of the tariff provides in item 162 that the “routes shown herein 
are those intended to specifically describe the routes that should 
be used and should be strictly observed by agents.” On pages 
160 and 161 are found several complete routes from Houston 
to Idabel, but none of these will fit the 401%4-cent rate because 
all lie west of the line of the Kansas City Southern Railway. 
They perforce must be limited to rates which can be applied to 
them. Moreover, item 92 provides that “Rates apply from all 
points specified to all points via all lines parties, unless spe- 
sme f provided to the contrary in items 200 to 1962, or in other 
items.” 

Our opinion is that publication of routing in items 1530, 
1548 1554, 1674, and others on pages 160 and 161, does not con- 
stitute a “provision to the contrary” as contemplated in item 92, 
because the rate item, 4504, and reference (179) specifically 
provide for non-application of those routes to the rate in ques- 
tion. Inasmuch as a 40%-cent route from Houston to Idabel 
is certainly contemplated, and as both points lie “west of the 
K. C. S. Ry.,” the latter restriction must perforce refer to routes 
which lie wholly west of that line. No other construction seems 
possible. As no specific route for this 401%4-cent rate is stated, 
and, further, as the tariff does not purport to specifically outline 
all available routes, we think it proper to resort to item 92 
and use any reasonable unrestricted route which does not lie 
wholly west of the K. C. S. Ry. line. We are also of the view 
that specifying the 40%4-cent rate in the shipping instructions 
without stating a route places the duty upon the carriers to 
select any route over which they can apply this rate. The 
Commission held in Woodward & Dickerson vs. L. & N., 15 
I. C. C. 170, and Highland Iron & Steel Co. vs. E. J. & E., 57 
I. C. C. 549, that where the shipper specifies rate but no routing 
in his bill of lading, the carrier’s duty is to forward shipment 
via a route over which the rate can be applied. The rule is 
well settled, too, that when the shipper’s routing igs not com- 
plete it is the carrier’s duty to supply the missing links in 
such way as will protect the rate seletced by the shipper. 


Tariff Interpretatlon—Routing Instructions 
Arkansas.—Question: Your views on the following question 


of tariff interpretation will be very much appreciated. 

S. W. L. Tariff 142-D, I. C. C. 2182, naming rates on brick 
from Hope, Ark., to Pampa, Tex., a station on the P. & S. F. 
Railway, contains the following routing instructions under head- 
Bey & §. F. Railway, as per item 1780-A of sup. 28 to that 


Rates from and to St. Louis, Mo., and points in defined terri- 
tories (other than Kansas City and Kansas ‘ieaee 1, 2 and 3) as 
described in S. W. Lines Territorial Directory No. 1-H, J.-E. Jo- 


hanson’s I. C. C. No. 1931, apply only in connection with the A. T. 
& S. F. direct to and from Kansas Cit af 


y, Mo., or junctions with the 
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A. T. & S. F. east thereof, except rates will apply via Chanute, 
Kan., M. K. T. 

Item 190 of the tariff setting forth the territorial applica- 
tion in connection with the general application of the rates 
named in the tariff makes no mention whatever of Little Rock- 
Ft. Smith Territory, in which Hope, Ark., is nominally situated, 
and for that reason we take the position that the restrictions 
of item 1780-A which would seem to require routing of traffic 
to and from points on the P. & S. F. Railway, so that the A. T. 
& S. F. Railway would enjoy a haul to and from Kansas City, 
Mo., do not apply from Hope, Ark., or other points not named in 
the territorial groupings listed in item 190. 

The originating line concurs in our view regarding this 
interpretation of the tariff, but we have not been able to con- 
vince the P. & S. F. Railway that the restrictions referred to 
above do not run against our shipments which were routed via 
Texas and Oklahoma junctions and did not move through Kan- 
sas City or Chanute, Kan. 


Answer: In our opinion, item 1780-A relates to defined 
territories described in the territorial directory and supplies 
routing only where the rates are published on a territorial basis. 
Hope, Arkansas, as you state, is listed in the directory as being 
in Ft. Smith-Little Rock territory, but we do not find rates in 
this tariff published “From Ft. Smith-Little Rock Territory” to 
Panhandle & Santa Fe destinations. We do find specific routing 
from Hope to P. & S. F. stations in item 1993-series with the 
Missouri Pacific as origin carrier. We also find routing in 
items 1790, 1800, and 1810 from points in Arkansas (to P. & 
S. F. stations) which are also listed in the territorial directory 
in Ft. Smith-Little Rock territory, yet item 1780-A makes no 
exception of the routing stated in those items. Hope, Arkansas, 
has no territorial application under this directory except where 
its listing in the directory is brought into play by the publica- 
tion of rates on the territorial basis. 

Hope, Arkansas, not having a territorial rate in this tariff, is 
not in a “defined territory,’ so far as this tariff is concerned. 
Furthermore, the use of the territorial directory is limited by 
the scope of this tariff. The title page shows that in so far 
as “defined territories” are involved, the tariff applies between 
the southwestern states, on the one hand, and the traffic terri- 
tories listed in item 190, on the other hand, and, as stated, the 
Ft. Smith-Little Rock territory is not included in this item. 
“Defined territories,” as described in the territorial directory, 
and as used in item 1780-A routing instructions, can mean, then, 
that routing to P. & S. F. stations via Kansas City or Chanute 
is only where rates are published from defined territories, as 
such, and which territories are listed in item 190. 

To say that item 1780-A forces routing from Hope via 
Chanute or Kansas City is to say that item conflicts with items 
1790, 1800, and 1810, and we cannot construe the tariff pro- 
visions as destroying each other when there is ample room for 
each provision to operate on its own particular assignment of 
traffic. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Descriptions 


Texas.—Question: There is considerable movement of 
spread relish packed in barrels and kegs, shipped by Blank 
Pickle Company, Chicago to Texas points. This company is 
invoiced as spread relish. 

The W. W. & I. B. inspection at this end reveals same to 
be ground pickle and ground sweet pickle, used for mixing in 
with sandwich spread. 

Do you think item 265-E, sup. 119, S. W. L. 151, reading 
“pickle N. O. I. B. N.,” is properly applicable? 

Answer: Item 265-E, supplement 119, S. W. L. Tariff No. 
151, Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008, applies on “Pickles, not 
otherwise indexed by name in the current Western Classifica- 
tion.” If relishes are indexed in the classification by any name 
other than “pickles,” therefore, we would say that the com- 
modity description in question does not embrace spread relish. 
Since “relishes” are not specifically indexed by that particular 
designation in the classification, it is necessary to determine 
whether they are indexed by some other name. There are a 
great variety of pickles and the term “pickles” is broad enough 
in itself to embrace fruits and vegetables, meats, and any other 
foods which have been subjected to a pickling process. The 
term may also embrace a mass of these articles ground up and 
put through the same process and each kind of mass may well 
be called a kind of “pickle” and several of such kinds of masses 
of pickled materials might properly be called “pickles.” Sauer- 
kraut is nothing more nor less than pickled cabbage, but it is 
not handled in trade channels as “pickles” but under its own 
specific designation. 

We think the kind of pickle here involved is properly a 
sauce, and that any kind of pickle that is a sauce is more par- 
particularly designated than just the broad term “pickles” be- 
cause pickles which are also “sauce” are set off from the general 
group of pickled commodities, like sauerkraut is so segregated. 
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The Free F reight Rate Service 


OF THE 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 


11 Broadway, New York City 


The Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, Hauptverwaltung, Berlin, authorized its 
general representative, Mr. Hans Engel, in February, 1927, to establish the German Rail- 
road Company Freight Information Office, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


This bureau is thoroughly equipped to give full information and data of every con- 
ceivable kind on freight shipments to and from Germany and Central Europe. The aims 
of this freight information bureau are as follows: 


1. Advice free of charge is given to shippers and importers regarding freight 
traffic and tariffs of Germany and all countries adjoining Germany. 


2. Information may be applied for free of charge regarding favorable trans- 
portation opportunities from, to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as it concerns routes 
via the German Railroad Company, are investigated on application. 


4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by observation of 
freight traffic in order to establish actual demands. 


While all information is given free of charge, it is pointed out again that the infor- 
mation bureau does not attend to any forwarding or shipping of goods, and, therefore, 
inquirers are under no obligation whatsoever for any services received from the bureau. 


There are many American and Canadian business organizations especially prepared to 
export merchandise to Germany and, when it becomes a matter of making shipments and 
any specific questions as to railroad rates, routes, and other essentials arise, they are urged 
to make use freely of the services of this bureau for any particulars desired. 

BG Write for latest map of Germany, free of charge. 

APPLY TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 
Freight Information Office 
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HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Relishes are sauces. Webster’s New International Dictionary 


provides: 

Sauces—A condiment or composition of condiments and appetiz- 
ing ingredients eaten with food as a relish. 

Relish—That which is used to impart a flavor; specifically, some- 
thing taken with food to render it more palatable or to stimulate 
the nooeee: a condiment. 

Condiment—Something used to give relish to food, and to gratify 
the taste; a pungent and appetizing substance, as pepper or mustard; 
seasoning. 

Apparently, then, the terms “sauces” and “relishes,” and 
perhaps “condiments” are interchangeable. As this pickle is 
represented to the trade as a relish, and as a relish is a “sauce” 
and “sauces” are specifically mentioned in the classification, we 
do not think the commodity description in question applies here. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Study Club of Atlanta held a meeting October 
23 at the Chamber of Commerce Building. S. F. Pitcher, gen- 
eral agent, Railway Express Agency, spoke on “Express Serv- 
ice.” 





A luncheon meeting was held by the Traffic Club of Wichita 
at the Wichita Club October 29. There was a speaker. Clyde 
Morehouse has been appointed chairman of a nominating com- 
mittee to report on a slate of new officers November 5. 





John N. Edy, Dallas city manager, spoke on “Ear Marks 
of Modern Government” at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of 
Dallas October 26. A number of musical numbers were included 
in the program. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will give an afternoon and 
evening bridge and dinner dance at the Palmer House Novem- 
ber 3. 





The Los Angeles Transportation Club held a luncheon at 
the Hotel Alexandria October 30. Officers were elected follow- 
ing the luncheon. The Transportation Glee Club and the Trans- 
portation Club Orchestra provided entertainment. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club will hold a luncheon at the 
Hotel Lincoln November 5. The annual fall dinner dance will 
be given at the Marrott Hotel November 9, and the annual 
dinner is set for December 10 at the Columbia Club. 





Harry G. Taylor, manager of public relations, American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C., will speak on “Trans- 
portation and Business’ at the first fall meeting of the Traffic 
Club of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce November 12. 





The Oakland Traffic Club held its monthly meeting at the 
Hotel Leamington October 21. The Oakland City Council and 
the city manager were guests of the club. Dinner was served. 





Herman Mueller, traffic director, St. Paul Association of 
Commerce, spoke on “Revolutionary Rate Changes and Their 
Effect” at a luncheon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul 
at the Hotel Lowrey October 27. The third Armistice Day 
anniversary luncheon of the club will be held with the Junior 
Association of Commerce, the Lions’ Club and the Co-Operative 
Club cooperating at the Hotel Lowrey November 9. Major-Gen- 
eral Paul B. Malone, commanding general, Third Corps =. 
Baltimore, will be the speaker. 





The Milwaukee Traffic Club gave a dinner dance and card 
party at the Hotel Pfister October 27. The annual “Turkey 
Party” will be given at the Plankinton Hotel November 17. 
Dinner will be served, followed by a business session and the 
“party.” 





The Traffic Club of Tulsa at a noonday luncheon at the 
Mayo Hotel had the officers and directors of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at the head table. Brief addresses 
were made by President T. T. Harkrader, Vice-President T. B. 
Curtis and Chairman of the Board H. A. Palmer. The wives of 
those in attendance at the convention of the national associa- 
tion were also guests of the club and the wives of members 
of the club at the luncheon. President C. J. Payton presided. 
There was also a musical entertainment. The club got out a pre- 
tentious pictorial souvenir edition of the “Tulsa Interchange,” 
its official publication, dedicated to the officers and directors of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America and delegates and other 
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The book contained 80 
pages, with an elaborate cover, and was much commended. 


visitors at the association convention. 





Reverend Mathew Schumacher, president of the College of 
St. Thomas, was the principal speaker at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet Hotel October 29. His 
subject was “Education.” The meeting was designated “College 
of St. Thomas Day,” with the following additional numbers 
on the program: Invocation, Reverend James H. Callagan; edu- 
cational counseling, A. Lester Pierce; athletics, Joe Boland, 
director of athletics; saxaphone sextette; “Peculiar Old Duffer” 
—one act play, and other music. The weekly luncheon for 
November 5 will not be held. A bridge party will be given 
in the club rooms November 2. 





The Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of Lan- 
caster, Pa., opened its seventh season with a dinner meeting 
at the Brunswick Hotel October 19. Heretofore participation 
in the club’s activities has been limited to members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, but this year the membership is 
being extended to all who buy or sell transportation. The 
activities of the club are likewise being broadened so as to take 
in all of Lancaster county. Two major accomplishments are 
to be the club’s objectives; namely, (1) greater interest and 
activity in matters pertaining to traffic and transportation; (2) 
the establishment of a permanent community traffic bureau. 
The speakers at the meeting were W. H. Chandler, manager of 
the traffic bureau, Merchants’ Association of New York, who 
spoke on the value of traffic management to the individual and 
the community; Mayor Warren T. Metzger, who spoke from 
the standpoint of community interest, and George Marshall, 
supervisor of purchases, United States Asbestos division of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Incorporated, Manheim, Pa., who spoke from 
the standpoint of an industrial executive connected with a firm 
that has employed traffic management for many years. The 
club’s program for the coming year was set forth in a talk by 
its president, E. G. Siedle, general traffic manager, Armstrong 
Cork Company. Music was furnished by the Reading Railroad 
orchestra from Reading, Pa. In addition to President Siedle, 
the following officers were installed: Vice-President, Benj. 
Herr, traffic manager, U. S. Asbestos Company, Manheim, Pa.; 
secretary-treasurer, A. H. Spinner, district traffic manager, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 





The Denver Commercial Traffic Club met at dinner in the 
Chamber of Commerce October 21. Practically the entire mem- 
bership of the club was present. A spirited discussion of the 
ruling of the Commission in connection with the fifteen per cent 
advance rate case and a study of the new freight tariffs issued 
as a result of the decisions in the eastern and western class 
rate cases marked the meeting. 





The shipping public is faced today with the same problem 
that confronted it in 1887, when rebates and favoritism were 
practiced by the railroads, Daniel Upthegrove, president of the 
St. Louis-Southwestern, said at a luncheon meeting of the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel October 26. “The problem today,’ President 
Upthegrove said, “is whether interests represented by the 
industrial traffic managers of this country desire that all agen- 
cies handling commerce, both state and interstate, by whatever 
means, shall be required to charge rates fixed by proper regu- 
latory bodies with suitable penalties for discrimination and 
rebates, or whether they wish the amount of traffic moved on 
the highways to grow and the door to be left wide open with 
the hope of getting traffic hauled for a cheaper rate than your 
competitor.” 





At its regular meeting November 2 the Toledo Transporta- 
tion Club will hear W. R. Cox, traffic manager, Pennsylvania. 
The meeting has been designated “Chief Clerk Night.” Chief 
clerks of the various railroad offices and industrial traffic de- 
partments are particularly invited. 





The steamsip operators’ side of the “National Transporta- 
tion Problem” was presented at a meeting of the Pacific Traffic 
Association at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, October 27. 
The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco was invited. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3648, the Commission has suspended from 
October 29 until May 29 schedules in supplement No. 21 to 
Wabash I. C. C. No. 6501. The suspended schedules propose 
to reduce the rates on sand and gravel, carloads, from Attica and 
Lafayette, Ind., to Taylorville, Clarksville, Palmer, Morrisonville, 
Harvel and Raymond, IIl., via the Wabash Railway. The fol- 
lowing is illustrative, rates in cents a ton of 2,000 pounds, from 
Attica, Ind., to Taylorville, Ill., present 90; proposed 80; to 
Raymond, Ill., present 90; proposed, 85. 
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-- from Broadway 


To keep in touch with business affairs in England, take a sub- 
way ride to the L. M. S. offices at One Broadway . . . or com- 
municate with any branch in Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oregon; Norfolk, Virginia. 


If you need a British factory, we have plans, photographs, 
labor information, and a complete listing of sites for sale or rent. 
If your problem is one of distribution, we offer the use of 350 
warehouses situated at key points in England .. . and a unique 
store-door delivery system. 


Information is, of course, entirely free and without obligation. 
Your request for details will receive immediate attention. 


LIMS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


(LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION) 


Vice-President—Freight Traffic New York City 





Thomas A. Moffet, 1 Broadway, 
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Personal Notes 





Marshall O. Culton has been appointed traveling freight and 
passenger agent, Western Pacific, the Sacramento Northern, and 
the Tidewater Southern, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. 
R. R. Taylor has been appointed traveling freight and passenger 
agent at Portland, Ore., and Malcolm W. Roper has been ap- 
pointed traveling freight and passenger agent at Seattle, Wash. 

W. S. Franklin, assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operations, Pennsylvania, has been elected president of the 
Wabash, succeeding William H. Williams, who died. Mr. 
Franklin has also been elected president and a director of the 
Ann Arbor. He began his railroad career as a platform clerk 
for the Pennsylvania, following his graduation from Harvard 
in 1906. 

The McCormick Steamship Line has established new offices 
in Baltimore, with William Bradbury as manager. 

Howard E. Day has been appointed traffic manager, Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company, New York. 

Edward S. DePass, Chicago, vice-president of Charles R. 
Long, Jr., Company, has resigned, effective December 31, to 
devote all his time to other interests, including practice before 
the Commission. 

W. C. Higginbottom, who has been general manager of the 
western region of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, for more than two years, will go to Philadelphia November 1 
as general manager of the eastern region. The new general man- 
ager at Chicago will be John C. Rill, now general superintent of 
the eastern Ohio division, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. The 
changes follow the recent resignation of Walter S. Franklin to 
take the presidency of the Wabash. R. K. Rochester, general man- 
ager of the eastern region, will succeed Mr. Franklin at Philadel- 
phia as assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation. 
Succeeding Mr. Rill at Pittsburgh is R. C. Miller, now general 
superintendent of the southwestern division at Indianapolis. 
J. L. Gressitt becomes the general superintendent at Indianap- 
olis, succeeding Mr. Miller. He is now superintendent of the 
St. Louis division, with headquarters at Terre Haute. J. C. 
White, superintendent of the Monongahela division, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, succeeds Mr. Gressitt as superintendent 
of the St. Louis division. G. S. West, now acting superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Southwestern division, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, succeeds Mr. White. 


DIVIDING THE BOUQUET 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your editorial in your October 24 issue: 

I believe the writer was the first to suggest the per car 
increase, as outlined in the editorials in your issues of July 11 
and July 18, also his letter to the Commission dated June 29, so 
that it would seem that you will just have to divide that second 
bouquet. 

W. E. Long, Traffic Manager, 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
Sterling, Ill., October 26, 1931. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 23882, American Electric Switch Corp. 
vs. Pa. R. R., assigned for October 27, at Washington, D. C., 
has been canceled. 

Hearing in No. 24240, Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. 
et al., assigned for October 29, at Greensboro, N. C., before Ex- 
aminer McChord, has been canceled and reassigned for Novem- 
ber 2, at Danville, Va., before Examiner McChord. 


TEXAS RAIL COTTON RATES 


Granting the application of farmers and business interests 
of the Panhandle and South Plains region of northwest Texas, 
the state railroad commission has extended recent sweeping 
reductions of rail freight rates on cotton shipments from that 
territory to Gulf ports, the purpose of the reduction being to 
meet motor truck transportation. The reductions amount to 
approximately 25 per cent of the regular tariff rates. In each 
instance the commission authorized payment of compress 
charges at 13 cents per 100 pounds, or 70 cents a bale. This 
was an extension of the area from which reduced rates will 
apply to meet truck competition. 

Effective at once, a 72-cent rate was ordered from Lamesa, 
Brownfield, Littlefield, Levelland, Lubbock, Slaton, Floydada 
and Crosbyton; 75 cents from Plainview, Turkey, Quitaque and 
Lockney; 66 cents from Quanah, 67 cents from Acme, 71 cents 
from Childress, and 73 cents from Estelline. 
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The following rates went into effect October 26: 66 cents 
from Big Spring, Snyder and Hermleigh; 61 cents from Sweet- 
water and 63 cents from Chillicothe. 

Beyond all of the foregoing towns the reduced rates are 
graded into the standard tariff charges as adopted in May last 
year. 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR R. B. M. A. MEETING 


To accommodate members of the Railway Business Men’s 
Association who live in and around New York City, the New 
York Central has announced that a special section of the “Ad- 
vance 20th Century Limited” will be operated from New York 
to Chicago November 3, arriving at Chicago the following morn- 
ing. The Association’s annual dinner will be held that evening. 
The New York group will return on another special section of 
the “Advance Century” at noon November 5, arriving in New 
York the following morning. This special train will be operated 
each way on the Century’s regular schedule of twenty hours, it 
is stated. 


REDUCTION IN PASSENGER FARES 

Reductions in round-trip passenger fares have been an- 
nounced by the Boston & Maine between Boston and Lawrence, 
Lowell, Haverhill, Andover and North Andover. 

Effective November 1, a round-trip fare of $1 will be avail- 
able every day on every train between Boston, Lawrence, Lowell 
and Andover, as compared with present round-trip rates, re- 
spectively, of $1.88, $1.86 and $1.66. Between Boston and Haver- 
hill, the round-trip fare is reduced from $2.38 to $1.30. Between 
Boston and North Andover, the reduction is from $1.98 to $1.15. 
Equally substantial reductions in round-trip fares between Bos- 
ton and other points on the Boston & Maine system are being 
considered, it is stated, with the decision to be determined by 
the results of the reductions already announced. 


RAILROAD FUEL 


Total cost of coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads, 
exclusive of switching and terminal companies, in the eight 
months ended with August, was $148,775,696 as compared with 
$185,140,054 for the corresponding period of 1930, according to 
statistics compiled from carrier reports by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Commission. For August the cost was $16,757,489 
as compared with $21,365,720 for August, 1930. 


PARCEL POST RATES 
Further hearing in No. 24092, proposed changes in rates 
and regulations affecting fourth class mail matter, will be held 
November 23 in Washington before Commissioner Tate and 
Examiner F, E. Mullen. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 24549. Sub. No. 1. Phoenix Utility Co. et al., New York, N. Y., 
vs. A. & S. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, pipe coating, Memphis, Tenn., Ensley, Ala., 


St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill., to points in territory east of 
and including Ariz., Colo., Wyo. and Mont. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24615. Sub. No. 1. Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 


inedible tallow, North Salt 
O., Kansas City, Kan., Chi- 


Unreasonable rates and charges, 
Lake, Utah, to Ivorydale and Celina, 


cago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Robey, Ind., East Cambridge, Mass., 
E. —. Ind., and Jeffersonville, Ind. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 


No. 24759. Apte Brothers et al., Miami, Fla., vs. A. C. L. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, potatoes, Mt. Olive and Dudley, 
N. C., to Miami, Fla. Asks reparation. 

No. 24760. Haynes Bros., Shreveport, La., vs. T. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, drill pipe with tool joints attached, Shreve- 
port, La., to Hobbs, N. M. Asks cease and desist order and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24761. The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., New York 
City, vs. Southern et al. 

Unreasonable rates, sodium peroxide, in cans, in barrels, in 
boxes, L. C. L., to from and within southern and western classi- 
fication territories. Ask rating of second class. 

No. 24762. Peerless-Union Explosives Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., 
vs. Big Sandy & Cumberland et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, high explosives, North Leroy, 
N. Y., to points in Va. and W. Va. Asks reparation. 

No. -_o- vo of Beaver City, Beaver City, Neb., et al. vs. A. T. & 

._F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum products, points in 
Okla., Kan., Mo. and Tex. to points in Neb. and Wyo. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

No. 24764. Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, Mass., vs. B. & A. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 2, soap and related 
articles, Cambridge, Mass., to Scranton, Pa., as compared with 
rates enjoyed by shippers from Port Ivory, N. Y., and New York 


Harbor points. Asks rates and reparation. 
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ROUTE BILL °% LADING 
via(P. &PU.Ry.) and Peoria, lll. 


USE PEORIA GATEWAY 
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Atchison, Topeka & Sanfa Fe Railway Co. 


Of the fifteen railroad lines entering ee Gee Gee 


Peoria, the Peoria and Pekin Union Chicago & North Western Railway Co, 
Railway Company, a terminal and Ging ol nk ad fC 
j j j ] ; j Chi » Rock Island & Pacific Rail Cc y 
switching line, is the connecting link Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. (P. & E.) 
used in the interchange of all the traffic Illinois Central Railroad Company 
° rm 0 
between Eastern and Western lines and Inland Waterways Corporation - 
; sterways Corporati 
the greater portion of traffic between New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Northern and Southern lines passing Ponnevivente, Rotivees | 
through the Peoria gateway. Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Excellent Postal card 
icing passing reports 
facilities. promptly furnished 





PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, IMinois 
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NOW READY 


The Relations Between 


Transportation, Production 
and Marketing 


A reprint in booklet form of the forty-six articles 
written for THE TRAFFIC WORLD by Lewis C. 
Sorrell, Professor of Transportation, University 
of Chicago. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Other booklets and manuals for the traffic man: 


Fourteen Articles on Current Transportation Subjects, 
by Lewis C. Sorrell, 25 cents 
Freight Tariffs, by G. Lloyd Wilson, 50 cents 


Prices for the following: 50 cents each; two for 75 cents; 
three or more, 35 cents each. 

Demurrage Tariffs by G. Lloyd Wilson 

Freight Routing by J. D. Collier 

Diversion and Reconsignment by G. Lloyd Wilson 

Transit Services and Privileges by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Personnel of Railroad Traffic Departments 
by Charles E. Parks 


Special Freight Services by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Terminal Freight Services and Allowances, 2 volumes 
by G. Lloyd Wilson 


Send remittance with order to 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 









THE HANDY WAY 
TO BIND YOUR COPIES 


Binder No. 1 


(holds 8 issues) 


$2.50 
Binder No. 2 


(holds 14 issues) 


$3.00 


Four 


No. 2 Binders 
(hold a full year’s 
issues with indexes) 


$9.00 
SENT FOR FREE EXAMINATION—POSTPAID 


No cutting or punching—just a flexible wire to insert 
down the center of each issue. Any issue instantly 
removable. Made with strong binder’s board and 
attractively finished with durable DuPont Fabrikoid 
and gold stamping. Send for your copy to: 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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No. 24765. Siberts, Inc., Gadsden, Ala., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, glass milk bottles, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., to Gadsden, Ala., and from Mount Vernon, O,. to 
Gadsden, Ala. Asks reparation. 
No. a Interstate Fruit Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. M. St. P. 


Charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, canned goods, Gale- 
wood, Ill., to Sioux Falls, S. D. Asks repraation. 

No. 24767. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Mitchell, S. D., 

et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, dressed hogs, Mitchell, S. D., 
to Austin, Minn. Competitors at Huron and Watertown, S. D., 
and other points preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24768. Mitchelhill Seed Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, sweet clover seed, points in 
S. D., Wis., Minn., Ia., and Ill. to St. Joseph and other points 
in Kan., Mo., and Ia. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. in, = Artophone Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. T. & 
. F. et al. . 
Unreasonable charges, radio cabinets with built-in loud speakers, 

Kankakee, Ill., to Kansas City, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, 

Tex. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

24770. New York Architectural Terra Cotta Co., Richard F. 

Dalton and Joseph G. Wolber, receivers in equity, Long Island 

building terra cotta, Long 


City, Ni. ...ve. B. & A. a. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, 
Asks rates and reparation. 
a, Ve. A. TF. 


No. 


Island City, N. Y., to Boston, Mass. 
No. 24771. Alexander Oil Co., Inc., et al., Alexander, N. 
& S. F. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum products, Augusta, 
and Topeka, Kan., to Alexander, N. D. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. a Michigan Scrap Iron Co., Ironwood, Mich., vs. C. & N. W 
et al. 
Rates in violation sections 4 and 6, scrap paper, rags, and scrap 
lead, and other scrap materials, Ironwood, Mich., to Duluth, Minn. 
Asks reparation. 
No. 24773. ewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. R. 
I. & P. et al. 
Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, grinding balls, Greenville, 
Ill., to Linwood, Ia. Asks reparation. 
No. 24774. Old Ben Coal Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. M. P. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, bituminous coal, 
Christopher (Buckner), IIll., to Sioux City, Ia., diverted to Plain- 
view, Neb. Asks reparation. 
No. 24775. Caruso, Rinello Battagalia Co., Inc., et al., Scotia, N. Y., 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. : 

Unreasonable rates and charges, strawberries, points in Va., 
Del. and Md. to points in New York. Ask rates on reparation: 
24776. Lynn Atkinson et al., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 

Charges in violation section 6, second hand machinery, San 
Carlos and Cutter, Ariz., to Valley Spring, Calif. Asks refund. 
No. or H. F. Lull Estate, Pawtucket, R. I., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, roofing slag, Reading and Hokendaqua, Pa., 
to Stonington, Conn., Darlington, Woonsocket and Manville, R. I. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

24778. Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Louisiana Iron & Supply Co. vs. Burlington-Rock Island et al. 


No. 


No. 


Rates, in violation first three sections, scrap iron, points in 
Texas to Shreveport, La., as compared with rates from points 
in Ark., to St. Louis, Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and other points. 


Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 24779. Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kan., vs. 
B. R. & P. et al. ’ 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, structural steel, originated 
at Homestead, Pa., Black Rock or Buffalo, N. Y., fabricated in 
transit at Leavenworth, Kan., and shipped to Chadron, Neb. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 24780. J. J. Fleming, Wendel, Calif., vs. S. P. : 

Unreasonable rate, feeder sheep, Horse Lake, Calif., to Hazen, 
Nev. Asks waiver of undercharge. v 

No. 24781. Lansing Dairy Co., Lansing, Mich., vs. Wab. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, wet casein, Detroit, Mich., 

to Chicago, Ill. Asks rates and.reparation. < 
No. — Southern Kraft Co. et al., Dover, Del., vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. 

Attacks as unreasonable, unfair, discriminatory and otherwise 
unlawful, Rule 41 of Consolidated Classification No. 6, with sup- 
plements, containing rules and regulations prescribing specifica- 
tions for fibreboard containers, alleges that provisions of said 
rule were adopted before the development of 100 per cent sulphate 
fibreboard and were primarily designed to apply to the so-called 
jute board, and the marked superiority of 100 per cent sulphate 
fibre is in no way recognized by rule 41 as now published. Alleges 
that short comings of rule 41 result in serious discrimination 
against 100 per cent sulphate board and shippers manufacturing 
such board as well as against shippers who desire to use con- 
tainers manufactured from such board in making shipments in 
interstate commerce. Ask cease and desist order and rules and 
regulations governing the construction and use in interstate com- 
merce of fibreboard shipping containers manufactured with liners 
of 100 per cent sulphate fibre, and further relief and reparation. 


No. 24783. The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
vs. U. P. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6, bituminous coal, Tisdale, 
Ky., to Madison, Neb. Asks reparation. ‘ 

No. 24784. United States Potters’ Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. 
A. ©. & TF... 6 al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, clay, Crossley, Edgar, and 
Okahumpka, Fla., and other producing points related thereto, to 
points in Ill, Ind., N. J., . in By Gy SO, Va, W. Va, 
and other states. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24785. Southern Package Corporation, Hazelhurst, Miss., vs. A. 
x S. et al. 

Alleges violation of first section, fruit and vegetable packages, 
Hazelhurst and other Miss. points to points in Ala., La., Tenn., O., 
Ky., Mich., W. Va., Fia., Ill., Wis., N. Y., Pa. and Ga. Assails 
minimum weight of 30,000 lbs. for cars not over 36 feet in length 
subject to rule 34 for cars in greater length. Asks lawful mini- 
mum weights and rules. 

No. 24786. Dawson Produce Co. Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, onions, without tops, 
points in onion producing territory of Colo. to points in Okla., 
as — with rates to points in Kan. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. 


et al., 
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With the completion of the 
Great Northern-Western 
Pacific extension into Cali- 
fornia, you will be able to 
ship on and after November 
10th all the way on the Great 
Northern between Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Winni- 
peg, Spokane, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Klamath Falls, 
Oakland and San Francisco— 


and intermediate points. 


Through merchandise cars to 
and from Pacific Northwest 
and California. 


ROUTE OF THE FAMOUS - 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Passenger Service on the New Cali- 
fornia Extension will begin in early 
Spring. Plan now to return from 
California on the Empire Builder. 
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HORDER’S, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


Has Absorbed 


into their large and well-known 
line of Traffic Forms 


ALL TRAFFIC FORMS 
formerly sold by 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


——->oo— 


NEW FORMS 
of 
BILLS OF LADING 
Effective January 1, 1932 


Fair prices - Guaranteed accuracy 
Standard sizes and forms 
Pads - Rolls - Fanfold - Flatpack 


Samples, with quotations, upon request 


—_-o— 


Horder’s 


is headquarters for all standardized 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
TRAFFIC FORMS 


Complete Folder of samples upon request, including 


25 Domestic Forms 21. C. C. Forms 
14 Export Forms 


Horder Forms are continuously checked and revised 
against latest practices, rules and regulations. Con- 
sult our Traffic men on special forms and records. 


HORDER’S, Inc. 


231 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


See Ee The Trae Werld 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 2—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Smith: 
24626—Lone Star Cement Co. of Ala. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry et al. 


November 2—Danville, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
24482—-Danville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
24240—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. Virgn. Ry. et al. 


November 2—Greenville, O.—Examiner Archer: 
ee of Commerce of Greenville, O., et al. vs. A. C. & 
- Ry. et al. 


November 2—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Later: 
24338—Southern Traffic Service, a. N. C., for Lawrence 
Stone & Gravel Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
2” anette RnR. KR. ct al ve. 5S. A. UV. & G. B. R. 
et al. 
November 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
Finance No. 4060—Excess income of Alton & Southern R. R. 
November 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner McGrath: 
23826—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho et al. vs. O. 
S. L. R. R. et al. 


a 2 to 7—Cincinnati, O.—Director Bartel and Examiner 
ardwell: 

Ex Parte 104, Part !1—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Big 
Four Lines; Alabama Great Southern R. R.; Cincinnati, New Or- 
poane = o_o Pacific Ry.; Clinchfield R. R.; Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. 


November 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
Finance No. 3865—Excess income of Norfolk & Western Ry. (fur- 
ther hearing). 
November 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Mackley and Hall: 
15037—Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
(further hearing). 
24676—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
24725—Omaha Grain Exchange of Omaha, Neb., vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
1. & S. 3634—Grain and related articles from Kansas City, Mo., etc., 
to E. Ft. Madison, IIl. 


November 3—Boise, Ida.—Examiner McGrath: 
24448—Public Utilities Commission of state of Idaho vs. O. S. L. 
R. R. et al. 


November 3—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Koch: 
21723—In the matter of container service (in so far as it relates to 
rates, charges, rules, regulations and practices of C. N. S. & M. 
R. o- incident to ferry truck service between Chicago, Ill., and 
Milwaukee, Wis.) 


November 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24602—Shell Petroleum Corp. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
November 4—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 

Ex Parte 104, part 1—Railroad fuel. (Inquiry to be made of fol- 
lowing carriers): Southern Ry.; Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pac. R. R.; New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.; Alabama Great 
Southern R. R.; Northern Alabama Ry.; Georgia, Southern & Flor- 
ida Ry.; New Orleans Terminal Co.; Columbus & Greenville Ry.; 
Mobile & Ohio R. R.; Atlantic Coast Line R. R.; Atlanta & West 
Point R. R.; Georgia R. R.; Western Ry. of Alabama; Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast R. R.; Charleston & Western Carolina Ry.; 
Clinchfield R. R.; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry.; Ten- 
nessee Central Ry.; Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R; New Orleans 
Great Northern R. R.; Mississippi Central R. R.; Georgia & Flor- 
ida R. R.; Central of Georgia Ry. 


November 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 848i—In the matter of determination of commercial 
value of B. C. G. & A. R. R., pursuant to the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, dated Jan. 14, 1929, in Finance No. 
5690, N. Y. C. R. R. Unification. 


November 4—Johnson City, Tenn.—Examiner Smith: 
24372—Miller Bros. Co., Inc., et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 


November 4—Boise, Ida.—Examiner McGrath: 
24449 and Sub. 1—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho vs. 
©. S&S. i. BR. KR. ot al. 


November 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21743—West Virginia Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
ig gy oe! Red Ash Coal Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
& S. 3585—Coal from Alabama mines to Memphis, Tenn. 
21767 Briihant Coal Co. et al. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
November 5—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Archer: 
24065—Millett Elevator Co. vs. G. T. Western R. R. et al. 
24216 (and Sub. 1)—St. Johns Co-Operative Ass’n et al. vs. C. S. 
& M. R. R. et al. 
November 5—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 3618—Paper and pulpboard from Richmond, Va., to Eastern 
Trunk Line Territory. 


November 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21939—Sand, gravel, and crushed stone from Ind. and IIl. pts. to 
destinations in Ill. (and cases grouped therewith). 


November 6—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
24352—Augusta Fruit & Produce Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


November 6—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
24569—Concrete Pipe & Products Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L, R. R. et al. 


November 7—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
1. & S. 3565—Asphalt, petroleum and petroleum products between 
Newport and Covington, Ky., and industries within switching 
limits of Cincinnati, O. 


November 7—Richmond, Va.—Examiner McChord: 
24456—Bone Dry Fertilizer Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
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* * k * | | Exactly where we can do 
. | | shippers to MINNEAPOLIS 
Ship to MEXICO) | | the most good 
: i Railroads come to our doors; the Minneapolis wholesale 
BY STEAMER : : district lies all around us to the North and Northwest. 
Fast Weekly Service z And three blocks east of us is the greatest retail business 
i i section in the Northwest. 
New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO i i For the rendering of warehousing service in Minneapolis 
Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican : | to manufacturers and shippers we are “‘sitting pretty” and 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico a we would like to hear from you. We have the best of 
Regular Service from New Yorkto PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO i : warehouse facilities to place at your disposal. | 
New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. i COMPANY i 
; : i 301 North Seventh Street ; 
Foot of Wall Strect : | Minneapolis, Minnesota | 
New York City i 2 
: ; 
: : 






















Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
onthe National Railwaysof Mexico 


snvsnuununnenaccanserseccovensenenssaeseneeseponnsnannceneengnonogssocoenveaneaenieits 
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Doeevaneencaneccacnnetscececeecsesccacencenneeercaeett 


SVavwvvvenvnnnsvcsvvuennestoneevnsenssensesunsoveessccevvennoernioevenensusenueeoneanseanosgcneaenssoceevssononevnonesoensenannennovenvoenneenney 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - - - 23 hours 

Pachuca - - - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - - - 47 hours 

Pachuca - - - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


For complete information, communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent F. N. Puerite, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Ger. Agt. 


1515 Penn Building 441 Monadnock Bidg. Room 1520 
New York City San Francisco, Calif beets. 4 _ Bidg. 
icago, 


A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. 
414 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
New Orleans, La. 


F. Alatorre, Com. 
815 Pacific Electric Bide V. H. Moscosso, Com. ch Bi 
Angeles, Room ot x Railway E> Exch. Bldg. 
s, 


INDUSTRIAL AGENCY. Mr. Miguel Sandoval, In- 
dustrial Agent, 2a. Bolivar 19, Mexico City, will upon 
request and free of charge furnish information on 
Mexican products marketable in the States. 
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New Class Resse | 


Class Rates, Iron & Steel C/L and Express 
rates from Pittsburgh to the principal points 
in Official Classification Territory (21 States) 
are shown in “FREIGHT RATE GUIDE.” 


This guide is of convenient size, flexible and 
loose-leaf so that supplementary sheets may 
be added. 


Additional information furnished upon request. 
Published by 


KEYSTONE TRAFFIC BUREAU 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Dpteevenveenceneneaneccevacaceeceuacriusasaenennncanenscennneneconanoc rey evecenoeunnanesvernuentoservetnssemsennneotannsassssaseent sesaae 


“UUTUNDLATIDDIHENEUOOAEDOUOOOOEREAESEAOUEOOOERROOURDAEOONEGDEEDGSOUEDEDOEOCDOORENOcO OND DOONOOTEDEREOOOOG DONTE FDTOOneRDOSSoNeCnOR ODOR! 


evemaaeenecneencecunsuesecesuuccvanensccuniessenencenengeonensenensennensnocsvecessensspunvensenvaveseesensnenanoenronensisicsapenneneereseesnarecnennenasoapeenenns tic nveusnenvensenensansniee versus rnvsntsecenaeita: 


SAVE TIME 
and MONEY 


Ship Via 
—— The Port of 
ALVESTON 


AMERICA’S PORT OF 
QUICKEST DISPATCH 


GALVESTON WHARF COMPANY 





id 


NLeMORRENDOONNAEOONSEL DUTTON TEANODASOENEL HHemueERREETDLarnuaroeseneceatsicrevarenesievoneuesescosadressaneotaroreeencooenecsnssesonsecesnnenssy 





Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


401S. A. & K. Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


110 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BUI ee i ol in tT tii 
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QUAKER LINE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


From ALBANY, N. Y.— Fortnightly 
BOSTON, MASS, — Monthly 
NEW YORK Y.—Weekly 
PHILADELPHIA. PA.—Weekly 


To ey + a ~~ San Diego, 


es, San Francisco, 


Oakland, I Porlond Seattle, Tacoma. 
For Rates and Other Particulars Apply 


QUAKER LINE 


ee ELA The Bourse BUFFALO: McKinley Bidg. 
BOSTO) 3 Broad Street CHICAGO: 327 S, LaSalle Street 
s NEW YORK 24 State Street CLEVELAND: Hippodrome Bidg. 
ALBANY: D. & H. Building DETROIT: General Motors Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH: Union Trust BUliding 
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ewes x 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
G 3626—Switching of logs and lumber between Cincinnati, O., 
ae Covington and Newport, Ky. 


oe a a 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Armes: 
1. & S. 3638—Stone, marble and slate from or to southern points. 


scounnsher 9—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Smith: 
21876—G. W. Capps et al. vs. Nfk. ~~ R. R. et al. 
23299—-Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. B. & E. R. R. et al. 
November 9—Washington, D. fea er ae Warren: 
Finance No. 3629—Excess income of Bauxite & Northern Ry. 


November 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
Finance No. 3919—Excess income of San Luis Central R. R. 


November 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
24292—-Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


November 10—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 

24746—Board ”" Commissioners, Lake Charles Harbor & Terminal 
District, vs. & S. Ry. et al. 

17000, part 3 Rate structure investigation, cotton (and cases grouped 
therewith) (further hearing, for purpose of determining whether 
findings and orders heretofore entered therein shall be modified, 
and if so to what extent, so as to permit carriers to establish 
and maintain from points 'of origin in Louisiana and Arkansas to 
New Orleans, La., reduced rates to meet the competition of motor 
trucks and unregulated barges, without observing the relation 
required between rates on cotton from points of origin in Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas to New Orleans, La., on one hand, and to 
Mobile, Ala., on other hand). 

November *40—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
a a wr —_ 1—Washington Building Lime Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. 
- et al. 

November 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiners L. P. Kelly and Leasure: 
Finance No. 3628—Excess income of Bath & Hammondsport R. R. 
a 10 to 24—Chicago, Ill.—Director Bartel and Examiner Bard- 

well: 

Ex Parte 104, Part I1—Terminal Services of Class I Carriers. Chi- 
cago & Erie R. R.; Indiana Harbor Belt R. R.; Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal R. R.; Belt Railway of Chicago; Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Ry.; Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry.; ; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry.; Baltimore & Ohio R. R.; Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Ry.; Illinois Central R. R.; Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R.; Chicago & North Western Ry.; Chicago Great West- 
ern R. R.; eee. ea St. Paul & Pacific R. R.; Chi- 
cago River & Indiana R. Green Bay & Western R. R.; Atchi- 
son, — & Santa Fe "Rys Chicago & Alton R. R.; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R.; Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, Ry.: 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ry.; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. B.: 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. 

November 11—Argument at Washingt ton, D. 

1. & &. 3596—Allowances for stacking ok “fruits and vegetables 
at New York, N. Y. 

23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer materials within state of 
Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within state of Louisiana 
east of Mississippi River. —s 

November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

24636—L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

November 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Mattingly: 

17000, part 3—Rate structure investigation, cotton (and cases grouped 
therewith) (further hearing, for purpose of determining, with 
respect to cotton from southwestern territory to Gulf ports east of 
New Orleans, La., and to south Atlantic ports; and with respect 
to cotton shipped. from southern territory to ports previously in- 
dicated and to New Orleans; by what reasonable maximum 
amounts, if any, the rates on shipments to the ports for move- 
ment beyond by water may exceed the rates from the same points 
of origin for local application to the same ports). 

November 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

23510 (and Subs. 1 and 2)—American Warehousemen’s Association 
vs. Inland Waterways Corp., operating Miss-Warrior Service, 
Federal Barge Line. 

= Sub. 1 and 2)—Union Oil Co. of California et al. vs. O.- 

& N. Co. et al. 

osso7—Wentern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Pa. R. R. 

24417—Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading Co. et al. 


November 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Conway and Burbank: 
Finance No. 5716—Excess income of Birmingham & S. E. R. R., etc. 


November 12—Richmond, Va.—State Corporation Commission of Va.: 

Finance No. 8813—In ‘the matter of application of N. & W. Ry. 
under paragraphs (18) to (21), inclusive, of section 1 of the jute: 
state commerce act, for certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity authorizing abandonment of a line of railroad and operation 
thereof. (Further hearing.) 

November 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Trezise: 
24601—-Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. et al. 
Ry. et al. (adjourned hearing). 
November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 8393—St. L. S. W. Ry. proposed control. 

Finance No. 8970—In the matter of application of Southern Pacific 
Co. for authority to issue not exceeding 66,268 shares of its 
capital stock in exchange for capital stock for St. Louis South- 
western Ry. 


November 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23739—Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
a ae’ — Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & 
et a 
24127—Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg Chamber of Commerce for L. E. 
Lichford vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 


November 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23891—J. D. Crosby Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
23892—Hoffman Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
24265—Powdered Malt Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
Finance No. 3686—Excess income of Cornwall R. R. 
Finance No. 3773—Excess income of Ironton R. R. 


omer 17—Canon City, Colo.—Public Utilities Commission of Colo- 

rado: 

* Finance No. 8929—Application of D. & R. G. W. R. R. for authority 
to abandon a line of railroad extending from Howard to Calcite, 
in Fremont County, Colo. 

neneier 17—Ontonagon, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion: 

Finance No. 8937—Application C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. for authority 
to acquire part of Ontonagon R. R., to abandon its line between 


vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
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YOU CAN'T MAKE MONEY on a glutted market! 


Develop your market in Texas where everything is growing 
and you can depend on a steadily increasing future busi- 
ness. Statistics show that resources in Texas are only 17% 
developed. Every year sees new towns spring up and 
increases in population as much as 100 and 900% are 


not unusual. 


This Means New 


Markets for Someone 
WHY NOT 
YOU? 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


J. Russell Wait 
HOUSTON TEXAS 


223 Erie Street 


uled sailin: 





savings under all-rail. 
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HOUSTON 


Southwest's first city and port 
is the center of this fertile trade 
area and is one of the eight 
cities in the United States de- 
scribed by the F. VW. DODGE 
CORPORATION as “‘show- 
ing an even keel despite a gen- 
eral decline.” 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on sched- 
s. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and Western 
points, including the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, reflect substantial 


Industrial heads will do well 


to consider Houston as a 
profitable location for branch 
factories or distributing offices. 
Write for the Houston Port 
Book, which contains interest- 
ing facts and figures about 


Houston as a market. 








PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR NOVEMBER, 1931, WHICH CLOSES NAVIGATION FOR THE SEASON. 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE | 


RUNES RE AR 
FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST : 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! i 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. “Leonard & Co. 


$ 155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 





RICHMOND, VA. | 
Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
i 
i 





of General Merchandise 

5 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
ws South Sidi 20c Ins. 
“4 Je ern R. R. Siding 20c Rate 


ZZ Virginia Bonded Warehouse a | 
1709 East Cary a | 


IM e 
ei yl 


stS 
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Merchandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHO | 


Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every eee 


CUSOULEN ELD EDLADUEERAEREREENODOWONDOGO DELI OLELOOESDSDOARGUORADODOGN OE VOGLADEAASLSHGDLODONAEG DON DOOTOOLIOLNcLas ns tenecenenanananana ss seetas | 


We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Relves fos for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) | 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed i 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications F 


The Book Shop Bindery 
350-354 West Erie Street ficago 


i VOMDOOELALAOODOOUAOOLINOROOLDELOOOOEDOAIONOOOOEREILGRESANSORSSOODEsON LO SESONORERErEIILIII1)' esepenmeneBenest tT 























H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Office: 
709-10 Cotton-Grain Exchange Building 


HARRY C. AMES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successer te Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Cemmerce Commission 


matters. 





The Traffic World 





Thousands of Shippers 
refer weekly to Traffic World 
for traffic information. 
professional card here places 
your name before those who 
need legal services in traffic 





THOMAS L. PHILIPS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention to matters before Inter- 

state Commerce and Federal Trade Commis- 
sions, rates, price fixing an 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.] Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Green and White Pine Jct., and to abandon operation over the 
Ontonagon R. R. between Ontonagon and White Pine, Mich. 


November 17—~Wausau, Wis.—Public Service Commission of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 8910—Application of Marinette, Tomahawk & Western 
R. R. for authority to abandon that part of its line extending from 
Somo Junction to East Line of section 17, Township 34 North, 
range 4 east in Lincoln County, Wis. 


November 17—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Disque: 
i. & &, harge for second passenger in berth or section in 
sleeping cars between points in U. S 


November 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Stiles: 
15682—Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. vs. Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
(further hearing, solely on question of just and reasonable terms 
and compensation for use of terminals required by order hereto- 
fore entered in said proceeding on May 13, 1929). 


November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a a Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. A. & R. R. . 
— . Smith Agency, Inc., vs. B. & A. SR. ain. =z. & & 
essee 


23898—Iola Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 

Finance No. 3856—Excess income of Nevada Northern Ry. 

Finance No. 3906—Excess income of St. Joseph Belt Ry. 

eee 17—St. Paul, Minn.—Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 

mission: 

Finance No. 8979—Application C. G. W. R. R. for authority to acquire 
.control, by lease, of certain lines of railroad owned by St. Paul 
Union Stock Yards Co. and St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Ry. 


HELP WANTED 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to traffic men, employed or unem- 
ployed, selling the new edition (covering changes effective December 
3, 1931) of Getzler’s Transportation Rates, showing freight rates, 
local and competitive, from the principal cities. Getzler’s Guide, Inc. 
(Established 1913), Rochester, N. Y. 








TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 








OUnOLLLENETLANORDOND SU LONNGEEN CI PPEMESODORRCNURESAETSenee HONE vencenetrroeeD ssancaeerineneeoucsennescunteoontcnsorsosnunrneseeesds 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE (COMMISSION 





PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


—aAND— 
Your CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
SPECIALIZING 


—IN— 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE CLAIMS 


—AND— 
FEDERAL TAXES 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


You can reach Traffic World 


readers each week 
through the use of an advertise- 
ment in this space at the small 
expense of about one-fortieth of 
a cent per subscriber. 





d valuation. 





DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER at 

Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating Interstate Saas on 

te Rates—Consolidations and Valuations BE. W. 

648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. a Rete tg 


Oakland, Calif. 





The Traffic World is the best place ethically to announce professional availability 





HOLLINGSWORTH 


Commerce Atto’ 
1006 Fifth Street, dearamente, Calif. 
Head Office: > Fae Gt 


BISHOP sini YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


in this directory for 52 censeeutive 
issues will cost less than first class 
postage to mail a single communi- 
cation to each one of our readers. 


tee Matters 
tate Commission Cases 


San Francisco, 
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For Refrigera i Cargo 
THE BALTIMGRE-MA 


California pears for Europe being lowered into 
refrigerated compartment of S. S. City of Norfolk 


Te exporters or importers of perishable products, the 
Baltimore Mail Line offers faster crossings, more fre- 
quent service, prompt trans-shipment at port of entry and 
the most modern refrigerating equipment. 
Five fast freight, passenger and mail liners furnish a sailing 
every week both ways over the Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 
Havre and Hamburg route. A mail contract assures speed 
and adherence to schedules. 
Refrigerated cargo space on each ship is divided into three 
compartments, with individually controlled temperatures, 
so just the right degree can be maintained to suit the par- 
ticular shipment. ginal reserve equipment obviates 
danger of loss through breakdown of machinery. 
Direct car-to-ship facilities at all ports reduces the exposure 
during transfer to a minimum, and careful handling in the 
uncongested ports of Baltimore and Hampton Roads further 
insures against loss. 
Shorter rail distances to points in the South and Midwest 
cut freight costs. 
Sailings every Wednesday eastbound from Baltimore, from 
— every Thursday. Westbound from Hamburg every 
riday. 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


Baltimore Trust Building 


Plaza 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
NEW YORK CITY NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
1 Broadway 111 E. Plume Street 
Digby 4-5800 Norfolk 25303 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
180 N. Michigan Boulevard 
Randolph 6840 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


300 Westinghouse Building 905 Majestic Building 
Grant 0770 Cadillac 1635-1636 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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portunity 


c Management! 


OW can I stick to my present 

job and still advance to a 

responsible executive 
position?” 

That was Walter Baker’s problem 
when, as traffic clerk with one of the 
largest wholesale grocers in New Eng- 
land, he enrolled with LaSalle for 
home-study training in Trafic Man- 
agement. 

“T had been handling traffic work 
for two years,” writes Mr. Baker, “but 
I really had very little knowledge of 
what i’ was all about. Within one 
month after receiving the first lesson, 
however, I learned more about traffic 
management than I had picked up in 
two years’ experience. 

“As I progressed, my training in 
scientific trafic management enabled 
me to make a complete study of the 
firm’s transportation methods and 
policies, with the result that I was able 
to make certain modifications which 
increased our selling area. Later I had 
opportunity to make an important 
study of warehousing and refrigeration. 

“Since taking LaSalle training in 
Trafic Management, I can claim en- 
trance to the ‘100% Club’—and what 
is probably of even more value, an 
acquaintance with numerous execu- 
tives in the traffic field that I prize 
highly.” 


Mr. Baker is now Traffic Manager 
of his firm; also Chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Boston 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; Chair- 
man of the traffic group of the Retail 
Trade Board of Boston; and member 
of the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board. 


Send for Free Book— 


“Opportunities in Traffic 
Management” 


Are you eager to get ahead—in a 
profession that’s still uncrowded and 
that offers unusual opportunity to 
show results? 


The need for trained traffic men is 
great—and steadily increasing. Com- 
plete information is yours for the ask- 
ing—clearly and interestingly told in 
a 64-page book entitled, ““Opportuni- 
ties in Trafic Management,” which 
LaSalle will send you free. 


To many a man this book has been 
worth many times its weight in gold, 
for the reading of it has helped set him 
on the path to Fortune. 

What will it do for you? Possibly a 
great deal! At least, it’s worth a care- 
ful reading. Do your part by clipping 
and mailing the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 1195-T 


Opportunities in Traffic Management—If you are especially interested in 0 Modern Business 

learning of the opportunities in Traffic Management, check below and we will Correspondence. 

send youacopy of ‘Traffic Management,” also copy of ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in 0 Credit and Collection 

One,”’ all without obligation. Correspondence. 
Training for position as Railroad or In- 0) Banking and Finance. 

O) Traffic Management: dustrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, 0 Modern Foremanship. 

Freight Solicitor, etc. () Personnel Management. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: La Salle opens the way to success in every im- () Commercial Law. 


CHICAGO 


portant field of business. 


If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check here: 


0 Business Management: Training 
for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Departmental Executive positions. 


0 Higher Accountancy: Leading to 

tion as Auditor, Comptroller, 

ertified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


(C0 Modern Salesmanship: Leading 
to position as Sales Executive, Sales- 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 


Promotion Manager, Manufactur- 
er’s Agent, Solicitor, and all i- 
tions in retail, wholesale or specialty 
selling. 

0 Industrial Management: Train- 
ing for position in Works Manage- 
ment, Production Control, Indus- 
trial Engineering, ete. 


0 Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 


() Expert Bookkeeping. 
0 Business English. 
Cj) Commercial Spanish. 
0 Effective Speaking. 
OC. P. A. Coaching. 
0 Stenotypy—Stenography. 
0) Railway Station Management. 
0) Telegraphy— 
Railway and Commercial. 
0 Railway Accounting. 
0) Paper Salesman’s Training. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
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General American has per- 
fected special tank cars for 
the carrying of butane and 
propane. If you’re shipping 
either of these products you 
should investigate them. 


The Traffic World 





cars WHEREVER 


and whenever you need them 


At ten strategic points throughout the country General 
American maintains repair plants and storage yards. These 


serve as terminals for General American’s fleet of cars. 


The 50,000 cars in the General American fleet, and the strate- 
gic location of the General American terminals, provide a 


transportation service upon which you may always depend. 


No matter where you are, or how urgent is your need for cars, 
you can get from General American all the cars you want... 


of the particular type you want ... when and where you want them. 


The convenient location of the General American shops, 


' which maintain a complete stock of tank car parts at all 


times, enables you to have repairs made without unnecessary 
delay. No timeis lost waiting for the necessary replacements 
to come from some distant factory. Your cars are back on 


the rails again in the quickest possible time. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TAN K C A R c O R POR AT tO N 
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COLUMBIA GROUP 
DISTRIBUTION 







319 HOME BANK BLDG. FRANK C. SCHMIDT, PRES. TOLEDO, OHIO 














vity, Ohio, West -Carroll- 
nisburg. Ohio, Franklin,, — 
Ohio, Cincinnati, 





See Columbia Motors announcements 
Pages 615-634-635, September 19th issue; pages 744-745, 
October 3rd issue; page 905, October 24th issue, Traffic World. 





The 
COLUMBIA MOTORS GROUP 


Columbus Motor Mxprens, Inc... ... i. 0.05. .cceccccsccs Columbus, Ohio 
a 8 ee New Albany, Indiana 
The Fraser Young Trucking Co..................... Wadsworth, Ohio 
The General Motor Transportation Co.................... Dayton, Ohio 
nc ache ne eee eedeeeessneehenen Hamilton, Ohio 
CTT TT CRT ET EET TOT OCe ET ETT Evansville, Indiana 
Se Toledo, Ohio 
ee ac TG IIOP GD. ooo cc ecw ccceccccesscens Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
The Ward Trameportation Co. ....... i065 ccc cccscceccees Columbus, Ohio 


Columbia Motors, Inc. 
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lr you’re shopping around for 





the best freight service you can 






get, give the Soo Line a trial. 






Compare its speed. 






‘Soo Line employees put new 





meaning into that word, 
“Speed.” Swift, careful han- 
dling, efficient routing—a reliable 








freight service system with the 
red tape wiped out. Up-to-date 







equipment and an army of 






skilled employees make Soo 





Line speed a dependable thing. 






A carload or a crate—the 


Cc oO m °]  @ | r e Soo Line gives you its personal 


guarantee that your shipment 


thy ci will be where you want it when 
e Ss pee you want it—and in good con- 


dition. 









|... EDMONTON & 


9, 
“oT igsourd we 
ww Glendive 


POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF SOO LINE 
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San Francisco. 


Birmingham: 


Cincinnati. . 








The tree illustrated here, 
growing in Laferia, Texas, 
bears nine varieties of citrus 
fruit, all on one sour orange 
root. Limes. . Eureka 


Lemon . . Ponderosa Lemon 
- Marsh Seedless Grape- 
fruit . . Conner’s Prolific 
Grapefruit . . Navel Orange 
.-. Parson Brown Orange 
and Norris Seedless Orange. 
Citrus fruit is one of Magic 
Valley’s chief products. 
The ‘‘Magic Valley of the 


Lower Rio Grande’’ is situ- 
ated at a point about 100 
miles west of the mouth of 
the river and widens fanlike 
to a width of about 50 miles 
at the coast, which, in en- 
tirety covers an area of 
32,197 square miles. ‘‘Valley’’ 
residents claim it ‘‘Amer- 


ica’s richest and most pros- 
perous district.’’ 
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With a growing 
season of twelve 
months, the 
scientific meth- 
ods employed, the 
great yearly pro- 
duction, and with 
the rich soil as a 
base, this section 
is rightfully 
named... THE 
MAGIC VALLEY. 
Government re- 
ports, covering a 
period of 53 years 
show the average 
temperature to 


be 82.6. 


the popularity of commercial varieties tive associations operating in the Valley, as 


[M] ANY questions have been asked as to For marketing, there are several co-opera- 


of citrus fruits grown. In grapefruit, well as a number of reliable independent 


the Duncan is an early variety and the 
Marsh seedless for the late market. 
Conner’s Prolific and Foster Pink are also 


buyers. Many producers have also built up 
an extensive business in direct-to-consumer 
shipments by parcel post and express. Ade- 
quate rail for freight as well as passenger 


favorites. In oranges, the Parson Brown is traffic serve the Valley. Southern Pacific 
most popular for the early market and the Railroad is one that crisscrosses this 
Valencia for the late. Harvesting season is section, with excellent loading facilities in 
from October 1 to March 30. districts. 





Southern Pacific 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 


way we can serve you. 


. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


re ee ee. Healey Bldg. 
.209 Morris Bldg. 

| 502 Protective Life Bldg. 
.Old South Bldg. 

‘Ellicott Square Bldg. 

. Dixie Terminal 
Chicago—Freight Dept... . Southern 2 Bldg. 
———ee wee. Sechensnuad 33 W. Jackson 
- Bldg. 
.. Boston Bldg. 





Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


Los Angeles... .Pacific Electric Bldg. Portland....Sixth & Washington Sts. Houston........ 913 Texas Ave. 
Detroit. Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. a Of . 531 inven Ave. at 44th St. 
Havana.... mt ¢  Margall (antes Obispo) 46 Oklahoma a ety: ....Perrine Bldg. 
Indianapolis... ” .Merchants Bank Blidg. Philadelphia. . athe oe ae Bids. 
ES oS ee . Railway Exchange Bldg. Pittsburgh. . rere ee ag 
Louisville.......... .. Fourth & Walnut Sts. Salt Lake City. eae .41 $ Main t. 
Memphis... ...... .Exchange Bldg. Seattle.. okie aucmerees . 1408 Fourth Ave. 
Minneapolis ...... _. Metropolitan Life Bldg. St. Louis. . idied.eaks .Carleton Bidg. 
Mexico City .. : . Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Washington, SERRE: "Shoreham Bldg. 
Monterrey. . —s Langstroth Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Bldg. 
New York City—Frt.-Pass.. .165 Broadway 


